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NIFORM GENERAL COVER 
CONTRACT FOR NATIONAL 
USE MAY BE DEVELOPED 


Company Executives, Rating Body 
Representatives and I. U. B. 
Heads Confer 


SOME CHANGES PROPOSED 
One Suggestion Is to Eliminate the 


Monthly Adjustment of Fire 
Premiums 














Officials of the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers’ Board have recently held a joint 
conference with the representatives of 
several regional fire rating organizations 
for the purpose of furthering the devel- 


opment of a uniform form of general. 


cover contract to take the place of the 
various and often dissimilar forms now 
in use over the country. The I. U. B. 
was represented at this joint, confer- 
ence according to Manager John R. Du- 
mont ‘with the idea of co-ordinating its 
rules so as not to conflict with the gen- 
eral cover rules. 

General cover contracts may. now be 
written to cover on two or more loca- 
tions and in that respect as well as sev- 
eral others they differ from the I. U. B. 
contracts. The I. U. B. form has a mini- 
mum of five locations, and in addition is 
frequently used for both interstate and 
intrastate business and where all loca- 
tions are in one city whereas general 
cover forms usually are qualified by hav- 
ing these locations in more than one city 
but within the confines of one state. 
There is no restriction barring inter- 
state risks under general cover contracts, 
however, and prior to the advent of the 
I. U. B. most of this multiple location 
business was handed as general cover 
tisks. 

Would End Frequent Premium 

Adjustments 

Another aim in the movement now to 
simplify and standardize general cover 
forms is to eliminate monthly adjustment 
of premiums for each location and to 
place the reporting upon an annual ba- 
sis. Another vital point of difference 
between the I. U. B. forms and_ those 
used for general cover contra¢ts is that 
the I. U. B. advisory rates are based 
upon an average of the 100% co-insur- 
ance rates at all locations whereas a 
Seneral cover contract rates each loca- 
tion specifically. This feature, together 
with the necessity for monthly report- 
ing, has led to suggestions for simpli- 
fication of the general cover forms. 

Due to the ‘multiplicity of general 
cover forms used in different parts of the 
country by various companiés and the 
lack of the same organized supervision 
as employed by the I. U. B. competition 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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REPORTS ON EXAMINATIONS’ 
OF DORSEY COMPANIES HELD 
UP ON VALUE OF CO. STOCK 


Examiners to Confer With Security 
Life Officers in Richmond 
April 3 
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Examinations of the Security Life of 
Chicago and the Inter-Southern of 
Louisville, both controlled by M. J. Dor- 
sey and his associates, have been com- 
pleted by various insurance departments 
and the filing of these reports are being 
awaited with much interest. There will 
be a meeting in Richmond on April 3 
between officers of the Security and ex- 
aminers for the insurance departments 














at which the report on the examination 





of the Security will be discussed. The 














MODERN TOOLS 
FOR 
MODERN TIMES 


The so-called Family-Protection policy has been 
acclaimed by life underwriters because it offers an 
undoubted service of value and because it supplies an 
easy approach to prospects. This Company has recently 
‘designed such a contract, but on a uniquely different 
basis, and our representatives for some time have had 


it in their policy equipment. 


It contains a device for 


giving to the beneficiary the- full denominated income- 
paying period, instead of giving her an income for only 


the number of years elapsing between the death 


of the 


insured and the end of an income period which starts 


at the date of the issuance of the contract. 


And there 


are other features that increase—rather than diminish— 


the protection supplied to the beneficiary. 


New policy forms come and go. Many of them are 
accorded enthusiasm when they are announced, and 
they have a brief period of popularity. We believe that 


a perfected Family Income policy will become 
the standard forms in general and permanent u 


WM. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice President 


one of 
se. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Independence Square 


Founded 1847 


Security has a Virginia charter. 

It is understood that the examiners 
and the company officers hold a wide 
divergence of opinion as to the value of 
the controlling stock interest in the 
Inter-Southern which was bought by 
Mr. Dorsey and his associates, the funds 
for which were advanced by the Security 
of which Mr. Dorsey is president. The 
Dorsey interests have explained that put- 
ting the Inter-Southern stock into the 
Security was a temporary transaction. 


Position of Inter-Southern 


Meanwhile, an examination of the In- 
.ter-Southern by five state insurance de- 


partments has been completed and is be- 
ing held up by attempts to arrive at a 
compromise valuation of the company’s 
holdings of Missouri State Life stock. 
The Kentucky insurance commissioner 
advised Alfred M. Best Co. of New York 
that two other state departments and 
the Kentucky department had agreed on 
a valuation for the stock but that an 
examiner representing two states con- 
siders this valuation too high. 

The statement of the Inter- Southern 
shows that the entire investment in three 
Little Rock companies—Home _ Life, 
Home Fire and Home Accident—has 
been written off. The stock of the 
Southeastern Life has been sold to the 
Greensville, S. C.. interests which for- 
merly owned it, the consideration being 
the figure at which it appears in the 
annual statement of the Inter-Southern. 

The only insurance stocks appearing 
in the assets of the Inter-Southern for 
which credit is taken are 147,900 shares 
of the Missouri State Life carried at 
$72.22 per share, 700 shares of the South- 
eastern Life since reported sold by the 
Dorsey interests, and 750 shares of the 
Southern Surety carried at $7,500. 

The actual number of shares of Inter- 
| Southern carried in the statement of the 











(Continued on Page 19) 
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CAN YOU FIGURE OUT THIS ONE? 
$11,337 
The above amount represents the size of the average policy paid for 
in this Agency in 1930. 
If the average agent interviews two (2) prospects a day 5 days a 
week, he has had 10 interviews (and we mean real interviews) a 


week. Certainly his selling average should be greater than one in 
ten or 10%. 


This should average him one sale per week or 50 sales per year. 
If the average sale is $11,337 his year’s production should be 50 x 
$11,337 or $566,850. 


The commission on $566,850 is: (Figure it out for yourself.) 


It is all very simple when you’ know how. 


FIND THE CATCH IN IT 








Tell Us What Is Wrong With It and 
We'll Tell You What Is Wrong With You 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 WEST 34TH &ST., HREW TORR CITY CHickering 4-2384 
Leyendecker Branch, John Street Branch, White Plains Branch, 
225 Broadway 60 John Street 226 Main Street 
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The NYLIC SYSTEM of 
The NEW YORK LIFE 


Heretofore no detailed report of the Nylic System used by the New 
York Life in furthering persistency of business and loyalty to company on 
the part of its field representatives has been printed in the insurance press. 
A description of the Nylic System was given by the New York Insurance 
Department as a supplemental document in the report on the company’s last 
triennial examination. The salient features of the report are published on 


this page and elsewhere in this paper. 


Contracts with full time agents provide 
for first year’s commissions on the basis 
of a graded scale. In compensating the 
field force in subsequent years of insur- 
ance the company follows a specially de- 
vised plan which differs in several re- 
spects from the method generally used 
by life insurance companies. Commis- 
sions on renewal premiums are limited 
to those for the second and fifth policy 
year and the rates depend upon the 
amount of new business from which such 
renewal premiums result, no commission 
being payable if the original volume of 
production is below certain minimum re- 
quirements. In the case of agents who 
produce each year new paid-for insur- 
ance equal to or above a fixed amount, 
renewal commissions are supplemented 
by a monthly income and other benefits 
under the so-called “Nylic System.” The 
amount of such income to persistent and 
successful agents depends upon the vol- 
ume of business produced during certain 
years, less terminations thereon within 
a specified time, and increases with the 
length of service through periodical 
changes of the factor which is applied 
to the amount of insurance. After twen- 
ty years of continuous membership in 
Nylic the agent becomes entitled to a 
life annuity of an amount which is re- 


lated to volume and persistency of the. 


business produced during his past serv- 
ice. The plan also provides for certain 
benefits in case of death and total dis- 
ability of Nylic members. 

The scale of benefits and the rules of 
the plan were modified several times to 
meet changes of conditions in the life 
insurance business. The system, as prac- 
ticed at present, is designated by the 
company as Nylic No. 3 and became ef- 
fective on December 31, 1925. 


Qualification 


In order to qualify as a member of 
Nylic and retain membership, an agent 
is required to produce during each of 
twenty consecutive contract years at 
least $75,000 of new life insurance, the 
full year’s premiums on which are paid 
in due course. Business issued on the 
tem plan and policies which may be 
specified by the rules,or do not involve 
a life insurance element are not counted 
towards Nylic quota. The first twenty- 
year term of membership is divided into 
quinquennial periods and agents are, ac- 
cording to the length of membership, 
designated as freshmen, first, second and 
third degree Nylics, five years of con- 
tinuous service being required under each 
degree. After twenty years of member- 
ship, agents become senior Nylics and 
retain this degree for life without any 
requirement as to production of new 
business, provided they do not enter the 
service of any other life insurance com- 
pany. 

Nylic income begins with the third 
membership year and the monthly pay- 
ments to a specified agent remain uni- 
form during a particular Nylic year. The 
first twelve payments are at the rate 
of 25 cents per thousand of insurance, 
the basis of the allowance being the 
amount produced during the first mem- 


hership year, less terminations of such 
business up to and including the end of 
the second Nylic year. Income during 
the remaining two freshmen years is 
also at the rate of 25 cents per thousand 
of insurance. For the fourth member- 
ship year this rate is applied to the 
amount of insurance produced during the 
second Nylic year, less terminations of 
such business up to and including the 
end of the third membership year. The 
amount of business placed during the 
third Nylic year, less terminations there- 
on up to and including the end of the 


puted by applying the respective con- 
stants, and (2) the smallest amount of 
insurance produced during the period as 
a third degree Nylic, less terminations 
on such business taken at an average 
rate. The latter is obtained as the ratio 
of the total terminations up to the end 
of the twentieth year on business pro- 
duced during the sixteenth to nineteenth 
membership year, inclusive, to such total 
paid-for production. 

Upon the death of a Nylic in any de- 
gree above that of freshman, his cur- 
rent income continues for a period of 
six months, payments being made to a 
designated beneficiary or his estate. The 
total disability benefit is available to 
Nylics of the first, second and third de- 
grees and consists of a monthly income 
equal to the average Nylic payment re- 
ceived from the beginning of the degree 
held at the time of disability. Such dis- 
ability income payments are limited to a 





Illustration of Monthly Income Under Nylic 





Assumed 
amount of | Amount Amount of 
paid-tor busi- assumed as Rate of monthly 
: ness produced basis of monthly in- income 
Membership during year Nylic income come per during 
Year (in thousands) (in thousands) thousand year 
FRESHMAN NYLIc 
$120 and was 
130 re are <an 
140 $96 $0.25 $24 
150 104 Pr i 26 
160 112 25 28 
First Decree Ny tic 
170 $84 $0.50 $42 
180 91 -50 46 
190 98 -50 49 
200 105 -50 53 
OG ed awias a xeon 210 12 -50 56 
Sreconp Decree Nytic 
WR tutes hen cotwens $22 19 $0.75 $89 
OF cksdacticneveedes 23 126 75 95 
13 240 133 ri 100 
250 140 aa 105 
260 47 75 110 
Tuirp Decree Nytic 
270 A 154 $1.00 $154 
280 161 1.00 161 
290 168 1.00 168 
300 175 1.00 175 
310 182 1.00 182 





The average basis of Nylic income during the first, second and third degree period 


would be 


1/15 (84,000 + 91,00 + 


dtuane aot + 175,000 + 182,000) = 


19,995,000 
———. = 133,000 





fourth membership year, forms the basis 
for payments during the last freshman 
year. 
Basis of Income 

The monthly income during the first 
degree Nylic period is at the rate of 50 
cents per thousand. A constant of 75 
cents applies during the second degree 
term, while for the five years of third 
degree Nylic service the rate is increased 
to $1. The basis of income during the 
sixth membership year is the amount of 
insurance produced during the first year, 
less termination of such business up to 
and including the end of the fifth mem- 
bership year. In general, monthly pay- 
ments during the nth year of member- 
ship to a Nylic, other than a freshman 
or senior, are determined by applying 
the specified rate per thousand of insur- 
ance to the amount produced during the 
(n-5)th year of membership, less termi- 
nations of such business up to and in- 
cluding the (n-1)th Nylic year. The 
monthly life annuity to a senior Nylic 
is at the rate of 75 cents per thousand 
of insurance and based on one-half of 
the sum of two amounts, namely, (1) the 
average yearly business upon which the 
income during the fifteen years prior to 
attainment of the senior degree was com- 


maximum period of five years and cease 
earlier if the agent recovers his earning 
capacity. 

Yearly Minimum Production 


Scales and bases of benefits under Ny- 
lic No. 3 are the same as those in use 
prior to December 31, 1925. The most 
important change of the rules consisted 
in raising the requirement for qualifica- 
tion as member from a yearly minimum 
production of $50,000 of insurance to that 
of $75,000. The anniversary date of 
agents’ contracts was adopted as the ba- 
sis for the beginning of membership 
years and the inception of monthly in- 
come payments, while formerly member- 
ship years began on January 1. Under 
the changed rule a new agent receives 
credit towards freshman quota for, the 
business produced during his entire first 
year regardless of the time of the year 
at which he enters the company’s 
service. 

Agents’ contracts in use since March, 


. 1926, provide for renewal commissions 


on second year’s premiums, if they re- 
sult from a contract year’s production 
of at least $40,000 of insurance. The 
rate of commission is 5, 10 or 15%, re- 
spectively, according to whether such 
production is less than $50,000, less than 


$60,000 or over $60,000. A fifth year re- 
newal commission of 5% is paid on pre- 
miums resulting from a contract year’s 
production of more than $200,000 of in- 
surance. These ‘are the provisions of 
contracts as revised in conjunction with 
the 50% increase of yearly production 
required as qualification for Nylic mem- 
bership. 

The six months’ extension of income in 
case of the death of a Nylic in any de- 
gree above that of a freshman has been 
supplemented since 1915 by another 
benefit which is authorized from year to 
year through a resolution of the board 
of directors. Such additional payment 
is at the rate of $1 per thousand of in- 
surance and based on the agent’s pro- 
duction during his entire membership 
prior to becoming a senior, counting all 
business on which the second year’s pre- 
mium is paid. Full credit is given for re- 
cent production by observing payment 
of such premiums thereon which is made 
subsequent to the member’s death. 

The application of the rules for the 
determination of Nylic income is shown 
in the following table for an agent whose 
initial production of $120,000 increases 
each year by an additional amount of 
$10,000. The basis of income during the 
last three years as freshman was taken 
as 80% of new business placed in the 
first, second and third membership year, 
respectively, while that for the income 
during any year subsequent to the fresh- 
man period was obtained by applying the 
factor .70 to the amount produced in the 
fifth preceding membership year. 

The smallest production during the 
third degree period was that of the six- 
teenth year and the amount in force at 
the end of the twentieth membership 
year may be taken as $189,000. The cor- 
responding monthly senior income would 
under these assumptions be 


(133 + 189) 
75 ———— = $75 x 161 = $120.75 


Since the Nylic calculations involve a 
large number of averages and factors 
which change with the lapse of time, it 
becomes necessary to revise them pe- 
riodically on the basis of more recent ex- 
perience. The addition of new benefits 
and changes in the scale of renewal com- 
missions similarly require new tests as 
regards the margin between the com- 
muted values of renewal commissions 
permitted by law and of the total com- 
pensation to agents. The suggestion was 
made in the last examination report that 
the company be asked to prepare re- 
vised computations, based on factors 
agreeing as nearly as practicable with 
recent experience, and submit them to 
the Superintendent of Insurance for for- 
mal approval. Such calculations were re- 
cently completed and, together with an 
explanatory memorandum, filed with the 
Department on May 9, 1929. ; 

Account was taken in this test of 
changes of the rules through the adop- 
tion of Nylic No. 3 and the revised pro- 
visions for renewal commissions On sec- 
ond and fifth year premiums. Practical- 
ly all factors and averages were based 
on recent company experience and dif- 
fered in some instances materially from 
those used in the previous test. 

Commuted Values 

The factors and averages which enter 
into the entire 1929 Nylic commutation 
were verified by the examiner. All fac- 
tors are based on a substantial volume 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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The NYLIC SYSTEM of 
The NEW YORK LIFE. 


Heretofore no detailed report of the Nylic System used by the New 
York Life in furthering persistency of business and loyalty to. company on 
the part of its field representatives has been printed in the insurance press. 
A description of the Nylic System was given by the New York Insurance 
Department as a supplemental document in the report on the company’s last 
triennial examination. The salient features of the report are published on 


this page and elsewhere in this paper. 


Contracts with full time agents provide 
for first year’s commissions on the basis 
of a graded scale. In compensating the 
field force in subsequent years of insur- 
ance the company follows a specially de- 
vised plan which differs in several re- 
spects from the method generally used 
by life insurance companies. Commis- 
sions on renewal premiums are limited 
to those for the second and fifth policy 
year and the rates depend upon the 
amount of new business from which such 
renewal premiums result, no commission 
being payable if the original volume of 
production is below certain minimum re- 
quirements. In the case of agents who 
produce each year new paid-for insur- 
ance equal to or above a fixed amount, 
renewal commissions are supplemented 
by a monthly income and other benefits 
under the so-called “Nylic System.” The 
amount of such income to persistent and 
successful agents depends upon the vol- 
ume of business produced during certain 
years, less terminations thereon within 
a specified time, and increases with the 
length of service through periodical 
changes of the factor which is applied 
to the amount of insurance. After twen- 
ty years of continuous membership in 
Nylic the agent becomes entitled to a 
life annuity of an amount which is re- 


lated to volume and persistency of the. 


business produced during his past serv- 
ice. The plan also provides for certain 
benefits in case of death and total dis- 
ability of Nylic members. 

The scale of benefits and the rules of 
the plan were modified several times to 
meet changes of conditions in the life 
insurance business. The system, as prac- 
tied at present, is designated by the 
company as Nylic No. 3 and became ef- 
fective on December 31, 1925. 


Qualification 


In order to qualify as a member of 
Nylic and retain membership, an agent 
is required to produce during each of 
twenty consecutive contract years at 
least $75,000 of new life insurance, the 
full year’s premiums on which are paid 
in due course. Business issued on the 
term plan and policies which may be 
specified by the rules,or do not involve 
a life insurance element are not counted 
towards Nylic quota. The first twenty- 
year term of membership is divided into 
quinquennial periods and agents are, ac- 
cording to the length of membership, 
designated as freshmen, first, second and 
third degree Nylics, five years of con- 
tinuous service being required under each 
degree. After twenty years of member- 
ship, agents become senior Nylics and 
tetain this degree for life without any 
requirement as to production of new 
business, provided they do not enter the 
service of any other life insurance com- 
pany. 

Nylic income begins with the third 
membership year and the monthly pay- 
ments to a specified agent remain uni- 
orm during a particular Nylic year. The 
first twelve payments are at the rate 
of 25 cents per thousand of insurance, 
the basis of the allowance being the 
amount produced during the first mem- 


hership year, less terminations of such 
business up to and including the end of 
the second Nylic year. Income during 
the remaining two freshmen years is 
also at the rate of 25 cents per thousand 
of insurance. For the fourth member- 
ship year this rate is applied to the 
amount of insurance produced during the 
second Nylic year, less terminations of 
such business up to and including the 
end of the third membership year. The 
amount of business placed during the 
third Nylic year, less terminations there- 
on up to and including the end of the 


puted by applying the respective con- 
stants, and (2) the smallest amount of 
insurance produced during the period as 
a third degree Nylic, less terminations 
on such business taken at an average 
rate. The latter is obtained as the ratio 
of the total terminations up to the end 
of the twentieth year on business pro- 
duced during the sixteenth to nineteenth 
membership year, inclusive, to such total 
paid-for production. 

Upon the death of a Nylic in any de- 
gree above that of freshman, his cur- 
rent income continues for a period of 
six months, payments being made to a 
designated beneficiary or his estate. The 
total disability benefit is available to 
Nylics of the first, second and third de- 
grees and consists of a monthly income 
equal to the average Nylic payment re- 
ceived from the beginning of the degree 
held at the time of disability. Such dis- 
ability income payments are limited to a 





Illustration of Monthly Income Under Nylic 





Assumed 
amount of Amount Amount of 
paid-tor busi- assumed as Rate of monthly 
: ness produced basis of monthly in- income 
Membership during year Nylic income come per during 
Year (in thousands) (in thousands) thousand year 
FRESHMAN NYLIC 
iD acineceesctcenes $120 ‘ “ane eee 
SD tericnneax aeons 130 ahi aed wae 
dacuceas womee se 140 $96 $0.25 $24 
D wanceeded .euwane 150 104 45 26 
Rt cidwteioe ate Ouse 160 112 25 28 
First Decree Nytic 
$170 84 $0.50 $42 
180 91 -50 46 
190 98 -50 49 
200 105 50 53 
210 112 50 56 
Sreconp Decree Nytic 
BE wade ocean cotenas $220 $119 $0.75 $89 
Be etewecancacvans 230 126 BY i 95 
Ee Scare pavecenncen 240 133 75 100 
WE aia cgekubeaet 250 140 75 105 
OP esac Mamedecenees 260 147 75 110 
Tuirp Decree Nytic 
SGP i dvehveceeekens $270 4 $1.00 $154 
Ben cabccracnddensem 280 161 1.00 161 
 cdarcitndcabcaes 290 168 1.00 168 
Se ada wrcwawecewees 300 175 1.00 175 
BG Ckinditivesevudes 310 182 1.00 182 


The average basis of Nylic income during the first, second and third degree period 


would be 


1/15 (84,000 + 91,00 + 


, 


‘edna tnbd + 175,000 + 182,000) = 


19,995,000 
——. = 133,000 





fourth membership year, forms the basis 
for payments during the last freshman 
year. 


Basis of Income 


The monthly income during the first 
degree Nylic period is at the rate of 50 
cents per thousand. A constant of 75 
cents applies during the second degree 
term, while for the five years of third 
degree Nylic service the rate is increased 
to $1. The basis of income during the 
sixth membership year is the amount of 
insurance produced during the first year, 
less termination of such business up to 
and including the end of the fifth mem- 
bership year. In general, monthly pay- 
ments during the nth year of member- 
ship to a Nylic, other than a freshman 
or senior, are determined by applying 
the specified rate per thousand of insur- 
ance to the amount produced during the 
(n-5)th year of membership, less termi- 
nations of such business up to and in- 
cluding the (n-1)th Nylic year. The 
monthly life annuity to a senior Nylic 
is at the rate of 75 cents per thousand 
of insurance and based on one-half of 
the sum of two amounts, namely, (1) the 
average yearly business upon which .the 
income during the fifteen years prior to 
attainment of the senior degree was com- 


maximum period of five years and cease 
earlier if the agent recovers his earning 
capacity. 
Yearly Minimum Production 

Scales and bases of benefits under Ny- 
lic No. 3 are the same as those in use 
prior to December 31, 1925. The most 
important change of the rules consisted 
in raising the requirement for qualifica- 
tion as member from a yearly minimum 
production of $50,000 of insurance to that 
of $75,000. The anniversary date of 
agents’ contracts was adopted as the ba- 
sis for the beginning of membership 
years and the inception of monthly in- 
come payments, while formerly member- 
ship years began on January 1. Under 
the changed rule a new agent receives 
credit towards freshman quota for the 
business produced during his entire first 
year regardless of the time of the year 
at which he enters the company’s 
service. 

Agents’ contracts in use since March, 


. 1926, provide for renewal commissions 


on second year’s premiums, if they re- 
sult from a contract year’s production 
of at least $40,000 of insurance. The 
rate of commission is 5, 10 or 15%, re- 
spectively, according to whether such 
production is less than $50,000, less than 


$60,000 or over $60,000. A fifth year re- 
newal commission of 5% is paid on pre- 
miums resulting from a contract year’s 
production of more than $200,000 of in- 
surance. These are the provisions of 
contracts as revised in conjunction with 
the 50% increase of yearly production 
required as qualification for Nylic mem- 
bership. 

The six months’ extension of income in 
case of the death of a Nylic in any de- 
gree above that of a freshman has been 
supplemented since 1915 by another 
benefit which is authorized from year to 
year through a resolution of the board 
of directors. Such additional payment 
is at the rate of $1 per thousand of in- 
surance and based on the agent’s pro- 
duction during his entire membership 
prior to becoming a senior, counting all 
business on which the second year’s pre- 
mium is paid. Full credit is given for re- 
cent production by observing payment 
of such premiums thereon which is made 
subsequent to the member’s death. 

The application of the rules for the 
determination of Nylic income is shown 
in the following table for an agent whose 
initial production of $120,000 increases 
each year by an additional amount of 
$10,000. The basis of income during the 
last three years as freshman was taken 
as 80% of new business placed in the 
first, second and third membership year, 
respectively, while that for the income 
during any year subsequent to the fresh- 
man period was obtained by applying the 
factor .70 to the amount produced in the 
fifth preceding membership year. 

The smallest production during the 
third degree period was that of the six- 
teenth year and the amount in force at 
the end of the twentieth membership 
year may be taken as $189,000. The cor- 
responding monthly senior income would 
under these assumptions be 


(133 + 189) 
$.75 ————— = $75 x 161 = $120.75 


Since the Nylic calculations involve a 
large number of averages and factors 
which change with the lapse of time, it 
becomes necessary to revise them pe- 
riodically on the basis of more recent ex- 
perience. The addition of new benefits 
and changes in the scale of renewal com- 
missions similarly require new tests as 
regards the margin between the com- 
muted values of renewal commissions 
permitted by law and of the total ‘com- 
pensation to agents. The suggestion was 
made in the last examination report that 
the company be asked to prepare re- 
vised computations, based on factors 
agreeing as nearly as practicable with 
recent experience, and submit them to 
the Superintendent of Insurance for for- 
mal approval. Such calculations were re- 
cently completed and, together with an 
explanatory memorandum, filed with the 
Department on May 9, 1929. | 

Account was taken in this test of 
changes of the rules through the adop- 
tion of Nylic No. 3 and the revised pro- 
visions for renewal commissions on sec- 
ond and fifth year premiums. Practical- 
ly all factors and averages were based 
on recent company experience and dif- 
fered in some instances materially from 
those used in the previous test. 

Commuted Values 


The factors and averages which enter 
into the entire 1929 Nylic commutation 
were verified by the examiner. All fac- 
tors are based on a substantial volume 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Democracy of Thomas A. Buckner 


Photographed With Office Boy After Posing With Former 
President of United States; Receives 1,000 Letters 
of Congratulation on Election as New 
York Life President 


Congratulations continue to pour into 
the offices of Thomas A. Buckner upon 
his recent election as president of the 
New York Life, which action by the 
board won extreme popularity in the 
field. Mr. Buckner has been with the 
company half a century. At the present 
time more than 500 newspapers have 
printed stories about the election of Mr. 
3uckner to the presidency and Darwin 
P. Kingsley to the chairmanship of the 
board. What has principally appealed 
to the newspapers has been the office- 
boy-to-president angle of Mr. Buckner’s 
career, 

Among all the congratulations which 
Mr. Buckner received probably none of 
the thousand letters received touched 
him more deeply than that which came 
from a negro bellboy in.a large apart- 
ment hotel at Broadway and Eighty- 
sixth Street, New York, where Mr. and 
Mrs. Buckner have sometimes been win- 
ter guests. This letter reads as follows: 

“Mr. Thomas Buckner, Dear Sir: I 
want to congratulate you because you are 
Dan the bellboy.” 

This letter was one of the first that 
he acknowledged. 

The democracy of President Buckner 
was again demonstrated on the day of 
his election when, after being photo- 
graphed with the board. of directors’ 
group and former President Coolidge, he 
asked his office boy to pose with him. 
This youth, sixteen years old, is an or- 
phan who has been with Mr. Buckner 


so nice to everybody. 


editorials is a paragraph from the Win- 
ston-Salem “Journal” which says: 

“It seems impossible that this could 
have happened—that an unknown coun- 
try boy, without prestige of money or 
family connections, could have climbed 
to such a height. And it could not have 
happened in any land except one in 
which the individual boy or girl, no mat- 
ter how poor or how humble, may aspire 





President T. A. Buckner Called For His Office Boy, Robert Emmenecker, When 


News Photographers Took Pictures in 


several months. A picture of Mr. Buck- 
ner and his office boy is shown on this 
page. 

A sample of the sentiment behind the 


His Office 


with confidence to the most exalted po- 
sitions of honor and trust within the gift 
of their fellowmen. America is still a 
land in which individualism is dominant.” 








Story of Nylic 

(Continued from Page 3) 
of statistics and appear to be dependable. 
Extensive test checks were also made of 
the detailed computations and no errors 
were found. . The resulting commuted 
values at 4% interest, expressed as per- 
centages of first year’s premiums, are 
shown below. 


Nylic rules and other compensation to 
agents. Such authorization was given by 


the Superintendent of Insurance in a let- ~ 


ter dated November 4, 1929. 
Company’s Data Verified 
The valuation schedules for Nylic are 
since 1926 submitted to the New York 


Insurance Department for the purpose 
of verifying the liabilities carried on this 


Summary of Valuation of Liabilities Under Nylic as of December 31, 1928 


Senior Life Income and Extension of Income for Six months 





Number Amount of 
0 Annual 
Members Income Reserve 
eh SOE LO TEL FORE LONE AL 367 $394,491 $4,335,686 
Third and Second Degree Nylics...... 987 1,102,829 9,706,085 $14,041,771 
Mortuary BENEFIT 
Amount of 
Insurance Reserve 
PMMA Ph ti Sebi de a chkbin de eds cde Eee on $973,481 $609,306 
Se TICS bic ide bi co ee nox Oasannieaest 649,615 315,878 
First and Second Degree Nylics .............+- 2,073,277 31,869 957,053 
Totat DisasiLtity BENEFIT 
Amount of 
Annual 
Income Reserve 
$11,286 $30,200 $30,200 
pL ea Tere: $15,029,024 


These calculations which follow the 
method accepted by the department in 
1910 establish that the compensation of 
agents, inclusive of Nylic benefits, is 
within the maximum renewal commis- 
sions permitted under Section 97. The 
examiner, therefore, recommends that the 
Superintendent of Insurance authorize 
the company to continue the practice of 
Nylic, subject to the condition that re- 
vised calculations shall upon request be 
furnished by the company from time to 
time and provided further that the De- 
partment be advised of any changes of 


account in the annual statement. The 
data for the valuation are obtained from 
cards which are kept in the Actuary’s 
Department. Each card shows the 
agent’s individual number, name, date of 
birth and age attained in 1920. Before 
the yearly valuation is made, the cards 
are adjusted for terminations, transfers 
to the next higher degree and changes 


in the amount of mortuary benefits on’ 


account of the additional year’s service. 
New cards are also prepared for those 
who first enter into the valuation by be- 
coming first degree Nylics at the begin- 
ning of the followine year. Entries on 


the cards are made from lists which are 
furnished by the Nylic Bureau. 

In order to verify the correctness of 
the data entered on the schedules for the 
valuation as of December 31, 1928, de- 
tailed sample checks were made. It was 
found that in all cases which were ex- 
amined the data used for the valuation 
agreed with those shown by the com- 
pany’s records. 

The results of the valuation of liabili- 
ties under Nylic as of December 31, 1928, 
are summarized below. The total shown 
by the summary is $15,029,024 and this 
amount is included in the reserve block 
of the company’s annual statement. 





Head Cleveland Agency 
Of Pacific Mutual Life 


W. E. BAKER AND R. B. COFFMAN 





First Is President of Cleveland Life Up. 
derwriters’ Association; Both Have 
Been With Penn Mutual 





Walter E. Baker, president of the 
Cleveland Life Underwriters, Inc. ang 
special agent of the Penn Mutual in tha 
city, and R. B. Coffman, supervisor of 
the Penn Mutual Life agency in Cleve. 
land, have been appointed general agents 
of the Pacific Mutual in Cleveland. The 
firm is to be known as Baker & Cof. 
man, Leader Building. 

Walter E. Baker attended Syracuse 
University, from which he was graduated 
with the A. B. degree in 1914. While a 
the university he was actively engaged 
in college organizations having been 
elected president of his class his senior 
year. From the time of graduation to 
1920 he was associated with the Y. \. 
C. A. of Cleveland, holding the position 
of executive secretary for five years, In 
the spring of 1920 he became associated 
with the Penn Mutual in Cleveland as a 
special agent. After serving on the board 
of the Cleveland Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation he was elected president. 

R. B. Coffman entered the insurance 
business in 1918 as field assistant in Chi- 
cago and Illinois for the Travelers, but 
later was transferred to: Syracuse, N. Y. 
in the same capacity. In 1921 he was 
made manager at Camden, N. J. In 
1925 he joined the Connecticut General 
Life in Cleveland as a special representa- 
tive in the group department. In 1926 
he was transferred to Illinois, outside of 
Chicago, with headquarters at Peoria. In 
1928 he returned to Cleveland as supervi- 
sor of agents, Penn Mutual Life. 





ROBBINS AT CONFERENCE 





Wants All Citizens Registered in Time 
of War; Gives His Views on 
Price Fixing 
Recommendations for the registration 
of all citizens in time of war, liberaliza- 
tion of the war-time powers of the Presi- 
dent, price-fixing through co-operative 
effort between industry and the Govern- 
ment and an excess profits tax to pre- 
vent any profits which might escape such 
price fixing were made by Col. C. B. 
Robbins, president of the American Life 
Convention and of the Cedar Rapids Life 
before the War Policies Commission at 
Washington, D, C., at its recent confer- 

ence. 

Col. Robbins attended the conference 
is his capacity as chairman of the Na 
tional Defense Committee of the Amert'- 
can Legion. He is a former assistant 
Secretary of War. 





Commuted Values, 1929 Test 


b . Second year’s commissions 


Mortuary benefits 
. Physical incapacity 
c) Excess of allowance under law 


AY eee 


LEFCOURT TENANTS, NEWARK 

Insurance people come next to lawyers 
in number in the Lefcourt office building 
in Newark. The building management 
counts 172 individual lawyers in about 
thirty-five offices. There are fifty-three 
insurance names, which is more than all 
the tenants outside these two groups. 

There are three life agencies in the 
new National Newark Building, the tall- 
est in that city. ey are Day & Cor- 
nish of the Mutual Benefit; J. A. Havi- 
land of the Penn Mutual; and the Mas- 
terson office of the Equitable Society. 





METROPOLITAN CONVENTION 

The annual meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Life’s managers will be held on April 
14, 15 and 16. 


a) Renewal commissions allowed under the law 
) 


Fifth year’s commission to Agents 
Fifth year’s commission to Agency Directors and Supervisors 
IN PIG® SUNS 2 6b 5i0'o 7 oc his dine o's 0-4, cae ae BSR eee wee es 1 


31.2 





LEAVES AETNA LIFE 


George H. Pearce, who has been for 
the past fifteen years engaged in legal 
work for the Aetna Life in New York 
and Boston, specializing in insurance 
law, has opened an office for general 
practice in Hartford. He returns to the 
city after an absence of twenty-five 
years. He has had a long experience 
handling casualty cases. 


HOSPITAL “ENDOWS” BABIES 

Mutual Life “Points” says a hospital 
in Malden, Mass., gives to the parents 0 
each baby born within its walls—within 
twenty-four hours after birth—a twenty- 
five year endowment policy for $1,0 
with the first semi-annual premium paid 
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Has Success Reviving 
Lapsed Business 


KEANE - PATTERSON INNOVATION 





Agency Sends Out Representative to See 
Ex-Policyholders; Surprising 
Results in February 





Most agencies are giving special atten- 
tion in some degree to the conservation 
of business and some are making an or- 
ganized effort to reinstate lapsed busi- 
ness. Among the offices that are put- 
ting conservation to the front-in their 
plans for the year is the Keane-Pat- 
terson agency of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life in New York. About the first 
of the year this agency added to its or- 
ganization a young man whose job it 
becane to follow lapsed business only. 
This young man is Waldo H. Graton and 
the results of the experiment have been 
highly gratifying to the Keane-Patter- 
son organization. 

A total of $201,000 on the lives of 
nineteen policyholders whose policies had 
lapsed was reinstated during February. 
This business represents 50% of the vol- 
ume which had lapsed and was more 
than 40% of the number of lapsed poli- 
cies. Calls were made only on policy- 
holders whose insurance had actually 
lapsed. 

The method that Mr. Graton uses is to 
make the call on the lapsed policyholder 
a service call in connection with his in- 
surance. In some cases the policyholder 
did not understand his contract and a 
full discussion of the nature of the in- 
surance dropped caused its reinstate- 
ment on the proper evidence of health. 
In most cases, Mr. Graton says, the pol- 
icyholder was interested in his call and 
pleased that the company was giving 
him this attention. In some instances 
where the financial consideration pre- 
vented the continuance of the insurance, 
Mr. Graton was able to substitute term 
insurance as a temporary means of pro- 
tection. 

It was noticed that there were few 
lapses on income insurance policies, nine 
out of ten being lump sum contracts. 
First year policies have been the hard- 
est to reinstate. é 

In addition to bringing the business 
back on the books the conservation cam- 
paign is also bringing to the surface a 
picture of the business and methods of 
the members of the organization. It 
shows whether agents are servicing their 
clients and whether the policyholder has 
been correctly sold in the first instance. 


FINDING DIRECT MAIL PAYS 








Bankers Life Gets Higher Average Ap- 
plication on Prospects Secured Through 
Direct Mail Advertising 


Applications written on prospects who 
received Bankers Life of Des Moines 
direct mail advertising averaged more 
than $900 higher than the company’s av- 
erage application in 1930, according to 
figures just released by the company. 
The average direct mail application in 
1930 was $4,438, as compared with $3,524, 
the company’s average on all applications. 

Salesmen of the Bankers Life wrote 
11,017 applications for a total of $48,891,- 
653 on prospects who received the com- 
pany’s direct mail advertising in 1930. 
This was a gain of $7,927,826 over 1929, 
and an increase of 1,391 in the number 
of applications. Although there was an 
increase of only 8% in the number of 
letters mailed as compared to 1929, the 
volume of business written on prospects 


receiving these letters showed a 20% 
Increase, 





SEXTON WITH BEARDSLEE 

Francis R. Sexton, formerly agency 
Supervisior for Johnston & Collins Co., 
33 Liberty Street, New York City, is 
how associated with the new Lester E 
Beardslee organization, general agents 
for the Brooklyn National Life, 123 
William Street, Manhattan, as agency 
Supervisor. 














You Can’t Deny This! 


The American public fully realizes 
and takes advantage of the unlimited 
benefits of Life Insurance. 


How do we know? 


Ask a hard one! 


About 65 per cent of the popula- 
tion — 68,000,000 persons—are pro- 
tected in the staggering sum of 
$108,500,000,000 by life insurance 
policies. 


Here’s another truth! 


The other 45 per cent is at home 
waiting to buy protection from life 
insurance salesmen wise enough to 
approach them. 
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Canada Companies Write 
$1,287,460,960 in 1930 


A 24% DECREASE FROM _ 1929 








United States and British Companies 
Write in Canada Total of $290,044,908 


During Year 





Canadian life companies issued in 
1930 in Canada and elsewhere new paid- 
for business of $1,287,460,960, according 
to a preliminary report compiled by the 
Ottawa insurance department from the 
annual statements of the companies. 
This amount is $32,155,173, or 2.4% less 
than the total of the previous year. Of 
this amount paid for in 1930 there was 
issued in Canada 7.8% less than in 1929, 
and outside Canada 2.7% more than in 
1929. 

Of the amount issued in Canada $490,- 
401,660 was Ordinary business, $58,830,- 
584 Industrial, and $50,611,296 Group. 
British and United States companies is- 
sued in Canada in 1930 net paid-for Or- 
dinary business of $160,515,454, $120,989,- 
454 industrial and $8,540,050 group, the 
percentage decreases below 1929 being 
10.2%, 7.8% and 62.6% respectively. 

Combining the business in Canada of 
all companies there was written and paid 
for during the year $650,917,114 ordinarv. 
$174,820,038 industrial, and $59,151,346 
group, a grand total of $884,888,498, or a 
decrease of 9.5%. 

The total net business in force in Can- 
ada at the close of 1930 ws in Can>- 
dian companies $4,319,040,221, and in 
British and United States companies $2.- 
173,019,521, or a total of $6.492,059.742, 
an increase for the year of $334,797,535. 
or 5.4%. 

The total net business in force in Can- 
ada of Canadian fraternal societies was 
$130,562,080, and of foreign fraternal so- 
cieties, $56,794,071, or a total for fra- 
ternal societies of $187,356,151. 





INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS 





Will Be a Feature of Insurance Federa- 
tion Meeting in York, Pa., 
On May 29 

An industrial life insurance sales con- 
gress will be a feature of Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days, under the auspices of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania. The industrial congress will be 
on May 29. William J. Bradley, publicity 
manager of the Home Life of America, 
will be in charge. Associate chairman 
will be George R. Kendall, president of 
the Washington Fidelity National of 
Chicago, and president of the National 
Industrial Insurers’ Conference. 





SOUTHERN MERGER APPROVED 





Alabama and Tennessee Insurance De- 
partments Approve Volunteer State 
Life-Southern States Life Merger 


The insurance departments of the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee have 
approved the contract for merger or con- 
solidation of the Volunteer State Life 
of Chattanooga with the Southern States 
Life of Atlanta. Charles C, Greer, Ala- 
bama superintendent of Insurance, says 
that there are many policyholders in Ala- 
bama of the Southern States Life who 
are anxious to know that their interests 
have been entirely safeguarded, and in 
his opinion they are, in view of the fact 
that the Volunteer State Life has agreed 
as follows: 

“Volunteer hereby assumes and agrees 
to discharge all obligation of Southern 
States under each and all of the follow- 
ing liabilities and contracts, viz.: * * * 
All policy contracts of Southern States 
now outstanding and in force according 
to their terms.” 





TO HELP FRATERNALS 


A bill designed to broaden fraternal 
benefit protection and place it more 
nearly on a par with old line com- 
panies, has been offered in Michigan 
legislature. 
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Prominent Gen’! Agcy. 
Terminates Contract 


SISLEY & BRINCKERHOFF STEP 





E. J. Sisley, W. W. Brinckerhoff, F. D. 
Chinnock and C. McC. Heissenbuttel 
to Be Personal Producers at 
55 John Street 





An interesting development in the lo- 
cal production field and a development 
of significance as indicating a trend of 
the times is the announcement this week 
that Messrs. E. J. Sisley, W. W. Brinck- 
erhoff, Frank D. Chinnock and C. McC. 
Heissenbuttel, members of the firm of 
Sisley & Brinckerhoff, Inc., have volun- 
tarily terminated general agency con- 
tracts with the Travelers and will move 
from 80 Maiden Lane, New York, to 55 
John Street, where they will devote 
themselves to personal production. At 
the same time the agents attached to 
the Sisley & Brinckerhoff, Inc., general 
agency will in future have their head- 
quarters at 55 John Street. 

Mr. Sisley has spent thirty years with 
the Travelers; has been a large personal 
producer; is a leader in the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, and 
one of the most enthusiastic and hard- 
working sponsors of the life insurance 
school at New York University. Mr. 
Brinckerhoff, also well known. through- 
out the fraternity, has been with the 
Travelers a quarter of a century. Mr. 
Chinnock has written more than a mil- 
lion a year for a decade, and at the 
present time is going at the rate of more 
than $3,000,000 a year. Mr. Heissenbut- 
tel, with the Travelers fourteen years, 
is also in the million dollar class. They 
all feel that life insurance is entering 
a new era where the services of experts 
are more in demand than ever before 
and where constant personal attention 
to clients, especially in big business, is 


MUTUAL BENEFIT MEETINGS 





Company Executives and General Agents 
to Hold Series of Three-Day 
Regional Conferences 

Mutual Benefit Life is planning to hold 
a series of three-day regional confer- 
ences of company executives and general 
agents between April 13 and May 15. 
Those from the home office who will at- 
tend these meetings will include Presi- 
dent Hardin, Vice-Presidents Thompson 
and Thurman and Special Agency As- 
sistant Beers. 

The first group, comprising general 
agents from New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and other neighboring states 
will meet at the home office in Newark 
on April 13, 14 and 15. This is followed 
by a meeting in Springfield, Mass., April 
16-18, another at the home office, April 
22-24, and one in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
April 29-May 1. From there the home 
office party move on to St. Louis, May 
4-6, to Omaha, Mav 7-9, and last to 
Portland, Ore., May 13-15, where they 
meet with the far western and Pacific 
Coaost general agents. 





T. F. CUNNEEN A SPEAKER 


Terence F. Cunneen, manager of the 
Insurance Department, Chamber of 
Commerce, U. S. A., was guest speaker 
before the managers’ section of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Life Underwriters on 
Monday, March 10. 





NEW BINGHAMTON MANAGER 


The National Life of Vermont has 
appointed Joel H. Carroll general man- 
ager at Binghamton, N..Y. 








imperative. This is especially true of a 
selling instead of a buying market period. 

J. Harold Medlock, with Sisley & 
Brinckerhoff, Inc., for eleven years, has 
been engaged by the Travelers for the 
purpose of giving special service to the 
Sisley & Brinckerhoff unit. 





LARGE SIZED POLICIES 





Nothing in Sight to Indicate Increasing 
Company Rententions, Says 
Executive 
In discussing very large sized policies 
M. Albert Linton, vice-president of the 

Provident Mutual, said this week: 
“There is no marked tendency towards 
higher risks evident at this time. Com- 
panies are not anxious to underwrite 
larger risks than are now the rule, but 
if there were an insistent demand and 
larger amounts became necessary I sup- 
pose retention limits might be increased.” 





BANKERS NATIONAL STRIDES 

The Bankers National Life is making 
rapid strides in the states of Maine and 
Rhode Island, according to reports re- 
cently issued by the insurance commis- 
sioners of these states. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the company has only been 
licensed in the states a little over three 
years, in the total amount of business 
written in Rhode Island during 1930 the 
Bankers National ranked nineteenth 
out of a total of forty-one companies 
listed, while in Maine it appeared as fif- 
teenth out of forty-three cited. 





N. Y. U. REQUIRED BOOKS 

Six books form the background of the 
life insurance training course given at 
New York University, of which James 
Elton Bragg is the director. They are: 
“Life Insurance Fundamentals,” by G. 
M. Lovelace; “Functions Outline,” by G. 
M. Lovelace; “The Economics of Life 
Insurance,” by S. S. Huebner; “Psychol- 
ogy of Selling Life Insurance,” by E. K. 
Strong; “Personality and Business Abil- 
ity Analysis,” by N. L. Hoopingarner, 
and “Business Insurance,” by L. G. Si- 
mon. 





O. F. Gilliom of the Lincoln National 
at Berne, Ind., is the company leader in 
consecutive weekly production. His rec- 
ord is over 860 weeks. 
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ROBERTSON LAW FIGHT 





Bill to Repeal Tax Exemption for Home 
Companies Killed in 
Committee 

The Anderson bill which aimed to py 
a 2% tax on gross premiums of Texas 
life companies was adversely reported hy 
the insurance committee of the Texas 
house this week. This bill has beep 
looked upon. as a wedge in attempts to 
repeal the Robertson law taxing outside 
companies. The bill would have repealed 
that part of the Robertson law whic) 
exempts Texas companies from the tay 
imposed on outside companies. 

P. L. Anderson and O. M. Fitzhugh 
San Antonio attorney, presented figures 
to show that the Robertson law was 
“paternalistic favoritism” and had oper. 
ated to the disadvantage of the people, 





40 YEARS WITH JOHN HANCOCK 
Walton L. Crocker, now president of 
the John Hancock, entered the service 
of that company forty years‘ago. He 
was the central figure on his fortieth 
anniversary date at a luncheon given by 
officers, department heads and _ assist. 
ants. Mr. Crocker gave some intimate 
reminiscences of the early days of the 
company and then turned to a vision 
of the future of life insurance, especially 
with the John Hancock, and the obliga- 
tions of the management to the instity- 
tion of life insurance and the interest 
of policyholders. It was a real family 
party with heart to heart talks. 





MAJOR FRANK JACKSON DEAD 


Southern Ontario insurance circles lost 
a prominent and well loved member last 
week in the sudden death of Major 
Frank Jackson in his home in St. Cath- 
erines, a Buffalo suburb. Major Jack- 
son served in France for three years, 
advancing to the rank designated, Upon 
his return to Canada he became a special 
life insurance agent, 














A NEW LIFE INSURANCE 


MORE ROOM TO MOVE AROUND IN 


MORE UNSOLICITED PROSPECTS 
LESS COMPETITION 

GREATER FACILITY 

SERVICE SECOND TO NONE 
CENTRALLY LOCATED TO COVER GREATER NEW YORK 


NE OF THE LEADING life insurance general agencies in New 

York is about to open a branch office in the Grand Central Zone 

and wants to negotiate with brokers who wish to develop their life 
insurance business in that locality. The new office will be equipped with 
every appointment and facility that a progressive broker would expect 
with the most important item of Service that has already proven second 


to none. 
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Make Biscay Ad Mer. 
Of Western & Southern 


ABLE EXECUTIVE AND SPEAKER 





Cincinnati Man For Years Was Popular 
Figure in Insurance Journalism; 
With Company Since 1924 


Charles M. Biscay, one of the most 
popular and able men in the life insur- 
ance field, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the Western & Southern 
Life. 

\{r. Biscay has been with the Western 
& Southern Life since November, 1924. 


— 





CHARLES M. BISCAY 


Before that he was for seventeen years 
with the Insurance Press Co. of New 
York City as secretary, treasurer and 
business manager. For many years he 
has been a contributor to national pub- 
lications on insurance subjects and is 
widely known among insurance execu- 
tives from coast to coast. While in the 
pita: i: business he was in constant 
demand as a speaker, and his printed 
addresses and articles gave constant in- 
spiration to Industrial and also to Ordi- 
nary insurance agents for years. He is 
a member of the American Mathematical 
Society, American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Life Underwriters 
Association of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 


Club and Kenwood Country Club. 

Some months ago he went out wth a 
rate book to demonstrate that a con- 
siderable amount of business could be 
Written in a short time by cold canvass. 
He picked tough spots and was amaz- 
ingly successful in his demonstration of 
uncovering reasons for insurance and 
— those arguments into actual 
sales. 





MINNEAPOLIS APPOINTMENT 





Wade C. Bland Made General Agent for 
Home Life of New York in 
Minnesota City 


The latest appointment of the Home 

Life of New York is that of Wade C. 
Bland who has been made general agent 
at Minneapolis, succeeding John S. Mur- 
phy, who recently resigned. Mr. Bland 
will continue the agency at its present 
(uarters at 109 Seventh street. S. 
_ The new appointee has had broad life 
insurance experience in selling and man- 
agerial fields in both Illinois and Minne- 
sota. He started as a soliciting agent in 
Champaign, IIl., in 1923, and a few years 
later took up supervisory work at. Ke- 
wanee, Ill. In 1928 he went to Minne- 
apolis as agency supervisor for the Penn 
Mutual Life, which post he leaves to 
take up his new duties. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT FORMS 





Ohio Superintendent of Insurance Ap- 
proves Disability Policies After 
Court Decision 
In reference to the recent decision by 
the Ohio court on the use’ of the. Mu- 
tual Benefit’s supplementary disability 
policies, Vice-President E. E. Rhodes 
points out that. the Court of Common 
Pleas sustained the company’s position 
in every respect but denied an injunc- 
tion restraining the superintendent of 
insurance from interfering with the is- 
sue of such policies on the sole ground 
that the contracts were not contracts of 

total and permanent disability. 

The case was thus decided upon a point 
which had not been raised by the Ohio 
Insurance Department and the court’s 
objection to the Mutual Benefit’s policy 
forms applies to the disability provi- 
sions found in the contracts of all other 
companies, Mr. Rhodes says. The court 
in its opinion set forth how the contracts 
might be amended to remove the objec- 
tion and at a conference in Columbus 
last week the superintendent of insur- 
ance approved the amended forms which 
were then submitted to him. The litiga- 
tion is thus at an end. The amended 
forms do not modify in any respect the 
company’s plan of disability insurance. 





INVITATION TO DOCTORS 





Heads of Medical Divisions of Washing- 
ton Companies Extend Welcome to 
May 19-21 Convention in That City 
The life insurance companies having 
head offices located in the District 
of Columbia have extended a warm in- 
vitation to members of the Medical Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention 
which meets May 19-21 at the national 
capital. It is in the form of a long let- 
ter about Washington sights, interests 
and promises of Washington hospitality. 
Signing the letter are John B. Nichols, 
Acacia Mutual; J. Lester Brooks, Equi- 
table of D. of C.; C. C. Marbury, Our 
Home Life; J. Rozier Biggs, People’s 
Life, Continental of Virginia; Union Co- 
Operative; and Union Labor Life. 





WITH CENTRAL STATES LIFE 





J. DeWitt Mills To Be Superintendent 
of Agents; Fo.me-ly wi-.h 
Continental Life 
J. DeWitt Mills, who recently resigned 
as vice-president and agency director for 
the Continental Life of St. Louis, has 
been appointed as superintendent of 
agents for the Central States Life of St. 
Louis. Mr. Mills will devote his time to 
organization work and will assist Secre- 
tary V. F. Larson in handling agency 
matters. The Central States Life is one 
of the progressive companies of the Mid- 
dle West and has been growing steadily. 





CAMMACK ON GROUP 

E. E. Cammack, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, discussed group life insur- 
ance in a talk at a luncheon meeting of 
the E. H. Lestock Gregory general 
agency of the Aetna Life, San Fran- 
cisco recently. He said the company’s 
group life insurance in California last 
year reached in excess of $20,000,000. He 
also declared that a technical knowledge 
of the group business is not essential in 
order for an agent or broker to handle 
that line with success. 





JOHN BALFE PROMOTED 

John Balfe, who has been manager of 
the Graybar offices of the John C. 
McNamara Organization of the Guardian 
Life in New York City, has been ap- 
pointed production manager of the entire 
agency organization and will move to 
the agency's main headquarters on John 
Street. 





YOVITS AGENCY CHANGES 
Albert Yovits, general agent of the 
Security Mutual in New York City, has 
reorganized his entire agency staff. Da- 
vid Friendland and Chauncey S. Cass 
have been appointed supervisors. 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 
1930. Of this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endow- 
ment forms; only 2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These 
ratios, particularly in the present economic situation, demon- 
strate that Nylic Agents are successfully trained to sell the 
more substantial forms of insurance. 





New York Life Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Diefendorf Agency Had 
Banner Year in 1930 


AVERAGE POLICY OF NEAR $8,000 





Bragg, Huebner and McMahon Give Fine 
Talks at Agency’s Forty-second 
Annual Meet 





Last year was the biggest year in paid 
volume in the forty-two year history of 
the Diefendorf Agency of the Mutual 
Life in Brooklyn, according to the an- 
nouncement made by Warren E. Dief- 
endorf, manager of the agency, presid- 
ing at the organization’s annual sales 
conference at the Hotel St. George last 
Thursday. The agency’s average policy 
of near $8,000 almost doubled the av- 


erage contract of the previous year. This 
year to date the agency is ahead of 
1930. 

It was brought out by Mr. Diefendorf 
in opening the meeting that three points 
in particular need stress at the present 
time in life insurance selling: proper 
education and training of agents; selling 
insurance as an investment; and mak- 
ing a wider usage of insurance trusts. 
The agency manager feels that we are 
on the threshold of bigger business than 
ever before but that only the equipped 
agent will be able to get this business. 

Three prominent life insurance speak- 
ers addressed the Diefendorf conference: 
James Elton Bragg, director of the life 
insurance training course at New York 
University; Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean, 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsvlvania, and Edward M. Mc- 
Mahon, vice-president and life insurance 
trust officer, Chase National Bank. All 
three had something substantial to say 
and put their messages over in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Public Needs Instruction 

“It is astonishing how little people in 
general really know about life insur- 
ance,” said Mr. Bragg in a discussion of 
modern training methods. ‘Most peo- 
ple think of it vaguely in terms of pro- 
tection, do not begin to think of its prac- 
tical application to the vital affairs of 
life. For that reason, today’s life under- 
writer must be in every sense of the 
word a teacher. Success will come to 
him from knowing his business, using 
skill in applying this knowledge, and be- 
ing inspired by a desire to serve. More- 
over, success should never be looked 
upon as a station, that is, a destination 
reached, but rather as process of growth. 
The successful men are those who keep 
on working and never are aware that 
any goals have been achieved.” 

How life insurance fulfills all the quali- 
fications of a perfect investment was told 
by Dr. Huebner. He said that often- 
times agents compare insurance as an 
investment with other forms in a faulty 
manner. They take the whole premium 
in comparing the rate of income, where- 
as they should take out that amount 
which is paid for protection. In that 
way only can the two investments be 
compared on a fair basis. 


Investment Advantages 

Dr. Huebner brought out the many ad- 
vantages of the insurance investment: 
the safety of principal, the satisfactory 
rate of income, the possibility of getting 
money back after three years, the diver- 
sification of risk, and the avoidance of 
any inconvenience or managerial care. 
Some companies, he said, have as high as 
30,000 different investments. They in- 
vest a man’s money in a way that a man 
personally could not possibly manage to 
do. Also, he said, if people want specu- 

lation, life insurance is speculative in 
‘every sense, but it should be remem- 
bered that the speculation is always in 
the policyholder’s favor. 

The last speaker of the conference, Mr. 
McMahon, told how the intelligent man 
in the future is going to consider more 
thoroughly what investments he will 


place his surplus funds into, and that life 


insurance should share in this change. 
He seconded Dr. Huebner’s remark that 
insurance is in all respects an invest- 
ment. Mr. McMahon also brought out 
that there are greater opportunities than 
ever for life underwriters as estate plan- 
ners. There are many. agents, he said, 
who do not fully appreciate what they 
have to sell. To win success today, they 
will not only have to pay the price of 
hard work but readjust themselves to the 
changes of life. Theirs is not an easy 
job, by any means, for they must need 
take on the attributes’ of the banker, 
lawyer, doctor, clergyman and engineer, 
as well as those of their own profession. 


N. H. SEIFER IN NEWARK 

Nathan H. Seifer, who has been con- 
nected with the Metropolitan Life since 
1918, has been transferred to Newark, 
N. J., and placed in charge of the Rose- 
ville district of the company, succeeding 
Charles F. Rohlfing, who retired on Sat- 
urday March 7 after- thirty-five years 
of service. Mr. Seifer has spent all of 
his insurance career in New Jersey, hav- 
ing started as an agent with the com- 
pany in Elizabeth. He remained there 
but a short time when he was promoted 
to assistant manager and transferred to 
Atlantic City, where he made a record. 
Several years later he was transferred 
back to Elizabeth in the same capacity. 





——. 
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Best Industrial and Ordinary Protection Under Colonial Policies 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


33 Years in Business 
Home Office: Jersey City, New Jersey 


OPENINGS FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS IN 
NEW JERSEY NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA CONNECTICUT 
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A short time later he was promoted to 
manager and placed in charge of the 
Perth Amboy district where he remained 
until his transfer to Newark this week. 





ARTHUR T. SAWYER PROMOTION 


Arthur T. Sawyer, who for several 
years has been treasurer and assistant 
secretary of the Illinois Bankers Life, 
was recently elected secretary-treasurer 
of the company, thus filling the vacan- 
cy.in the secretaryship which had ex- 
isted since the death a year ago of Rob- 
ert M. Work. Mr. Sawyer has been 
handling the duties of the office for the 
past year. He is a son of W. A. Saw- 
yer, one of the founders of the Illinois 
Bankers Life. 


CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARIES 

A number of home office employes of 
the Mutual Benefit Life are celebrating 
long term anniversaries of service with 
the company. They are as follows: C. E. 
Addis, renewal department and H. £. 
Sandford, accounts department, thirty- 
five years; E. C. Schoener, new business 
department, twenty-five years; H. LI. 
Thowles, law department, fifteen years: 
F. Parrish, mathematical V. and D. de- 
partment, ten years; S.°Birrell, finance 
department; E. D. Terhune, renewal de- 
partment; C. E. Hahn, mathematical 
correspondence department; S. Stepney, 
building department, and M. A. Wood, 
claim department, five years. 
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HELPFUL CO-OPERATION— 
STIMULATING LEADERSHIP 


The Missouri State Life is an Agency-minded Company. 
Service to its field representatives is constantly to the fore. The 
entire Home Office staff is ever on the alert to extend the most 
helpful co-operation possible. The Company’s Agency Officers, 
' Field Supervisors, General Agents and Managers are men .of 
wide experience, friendly personality and modern ideals, a com- 
bination which makes for leadership of the most welcome and 


stimulating character. 


The Company’s multiple line of Life, Accident & Health, Group 
and Salary Savings Insurance combined with this helpful co-op- 
eration and stimulating leadership makes the Missouri State 
Life a most desirable Company for an Agency connection. 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1930 


$1,249,920,574 


issouri State Life 
Insurance 


St. Louis 


THE PROGRESSIVE. COMPANY 


Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
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Unemployment Cover 
For 150,000 in U. S. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE’S SURVEY 








Fifteen Individual Employing Companies 
Have Plans; Principal Ones 


Described 





In its summary of Unemployment In- 
surance, giving existing governmental 
aud private plans, the Metropolitan Life 
discusses among other things American 
experience, saying that at the present 
time probably 150,000 workers are cov- 
ered here. American experiments, all of 
which are voluntary, have been of three 
kinds. They are union out-of-work ben- 
efits; joint agreements between the 
union and the employers; and private 
company plans. Until recently these last 
have been financed entirely by each in- 
dividual company, but in the summer of 
1930 the General Electric Co. established 
a trust fund to which both employer and 
employe contribute. The largest of the 
union plans is that of the printers. In- 
ternational Typographical Union, Local 
No. 6, covers about 10,000 workers. The 
Metropolitan explains the plans of the 
printers, of the clothing workers, and the 
ladies’ garment workers, and then takes 
up plans of individual companies. 

With One Exception Employers Bear 
Cost 

At the present time there are probably 
fifteen individual companies which have 
initiated plans for paying unemployment 
benefits. With the exception of the 
General Electric Co. plan the employers 
have borne the entire cost. 

The situation with the various private 
companies follows: 

The Dennison Manufacturing Co. The 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., began its plan in 1916. 
The directors of the company appropri- 
ated $20,000; further sums were added 
until, at the end of 1919, the fund 
amounted to about $147,000. Then a 
works committee, representing the em- 
ployes and the president of the company, 
appointed a conference committee to 
draw up a plan. This was put into ef- 
fect in March, 1920. 

The plan provides that when the funds 
fall below $50,000, or when total pay- 
ments in any one year exceed $50,000, the 
rules under which payments are made 
are to be revised. The fund has recent- 
ly dropped to $50,000, so the plan is now 
being reconsidered. All employes with 
six months’ service are eligible for ben- 
efit, with the proviso that the employe 
must accept what the management con- 
siders suitable work when there is no 
employment on his own job. When un- 
employed, an employe with dependents 
receives 80% of his weekly earnings for 
the preceding six months and employes 
without dependents receive 60%. When 
payments began to increase in 1930, a 
weekly maximum of $24 was set for em- 
ployes with dependents and of $18 for 
others. The unemployment benefits av- 
eraged less than one-half of one per cent. 
of the payroll during the first ten years 
of its existence and have only reached 
two per cent. of the payroll in the first 
ten months of 1930. To date, the total 


expenditure has been nearly $155,000; in. 


1930, it was $58,325. 

Leeds & Northrup. Another firm which 
has a fund is Leeds & Northrup, Phila- 
delphia. The fund was created in Feb- 
tuary, 1923, by the firm’s depositing $5,- 
000, to which was added 2% of the pay- 
toll from January 1, 1923, until the con- 
tributions, with accumulated interest, 
brought the fund up to an amount equal 
to twice the maximum weekly payroll of 
the preceding twelve months. Whenever 
this amount is reached, payments stop 
and whenever it falls below it, the pay- 
ments on the 2% basis are resumed. The 
Germantown Trust Co. acts as trustee 
for the fund. An employe with depend- 
ents receives 75% of his wages and one 
without dependents receives 50%. The 
number of weeks per year for which 
benefit may be received depends on 
length of service. Twenty-six weeks’ 
benefit for employes with five years’ or 


more service is the maximum payable in 
any one year. As in the Dennison plan, 
the employe must accept work that the 
committee considers suitable, if there is 
no work in his own line. The business 
of this company has been increasing dur- 
ing the life of the plan, so that, until this 
year, lay-offs have been few and even up 
to date the number has been small. The 
plan attempts to maintain a fund suffi- 
cient to pay benefits during any depres- 
sion which can be foreseen. 


Generai Electric’s Announcement of 
Last June 


The General Electric Company. The 
General Electric Co. announced an un- 
employment insurance plan on June 16, 
1930, to take effect in any of their plants 
where 60% of the employes approved of 
it This is the first private company 
plan to which employes contribute and 
it is also the largest company plan in 
existence. The participation of the em- 
ploye is voluntary. Approximately 35,000 
employes have been contributing to the 
plan and, up to December 1, 1930, they 
had paid in $350,000. Contributions are 
1% of actual weekly or monthly earnings 
and must be paid as long as wages do 
not fall below 50% of average full-time 
earnings. When enough contributing 
employes are temporarily laid off, or 
forced to go on part-time work so that 
payments from the fund amount to 2% 
or more of the average earnings of con- 
tributing employes, the usual procedure 
is stopped, and all employes, whether eli- 
gible for benefits or not, earning 50% or 
more of their average full-time wages, 
must contribute 1% of their earnings. 
This rule includes even the highest offi- 
cers of the company. The company con- 
tributes an amount equal to employes’ 
contributions. It has created a trust for 
the money and has guaranteed an annual 
interest rate of five per cent. Unem- 
ployment is to be defined by the admin- 
istrators of the plan. No payments will 
be made for the first two weeks of un- 
employment. After that, the employe is 
to receive approximately 50% of his av- 
erage earnings, but in no case is the 


benefit to go above $20 per week. Such 
payments shall continue as long as the 
administrators approve, but not longer 
than ten weeks in twelve consecutive 
months. 

The original plan required that contri- 
butions were to be made for six months, 
before benefits were paid. On Novem- 
ber 25, 1930, the company announced 
that, because of the business depression, 
a substantial number of contributing em- 
ployes had been laid off. Under the 
rules these workers were not entitled to 
assistance. Nevertheless, it was decided 
to start payments at once, but to limit 
these to a maximum of $15 per week. 
Every employe earning 50% or more of 
his full-time rate began contributing 1% 
of his earnings on December 1, 1930. 


Began With $7,500 Fund 


Brown & Bailey Co. A recently es- 
tablished reserve for paying unemploy- 
ment benefits is that of the Brown & 
Bailey Co. of Philadelphia. It began 
building up a fund of $7,500, approxi- 
mately twice the maximum weekly pay- 
roll in 1927. When this total was 
reached, as it was in December, 1929, 
payment of benefit could begin. A trust 
company acts as trustee and may invest 
the money as it sees fit. If the fund falls 
below $7,500, the company will pay the 
trustee every four weeks 2% of the last 
four weeks’ payroll, until $7,500 is again 
reached. The administration of this plan 
has not been fully worked out as yet, 
but employes receiving less than 80% of 
their normal wage will be paid from the 
fund enough to bring their wage up to 
the 80% level. The plan covers all work- 
ers not on a salary basis and there is no 
service requirement. 

Soap Concern 

Procter & Gamble. In addition to these 
four companies, which pay unemployment 
benefits from regular funds set aside for 
this purpose only, there are several other 
firms which make some kind of provi- 
sion for employes who are temporarily 
out of work. One of the largest of these 
is Procter & Gamble in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Procter & Gamble adopted an employ- 
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THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
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Admitted Assets $20,000,000 
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ment guarantee plan on August 1, 1923. 
While all of the factories of the company 
are not covered, over three-quarters of 
the employes are included. No special 
fund is set aside to cover salary pay- 
ments during periods when there is no 
work. The entire cost of living up to 
the terms of the guarantee is charged to 
production. 

The employes eligible to benefit from 
the plan must have a service record of 
at least six months and earn less than 
$2,000 a year. They also have to buy 
stock in the company equal in market 
value to a year’s wages. Such employes 
are guaranteed full pay for forty-eight 
weeks in each calendar year. No pay- 
ments are made, however, while the 
plants are closed for cleaning, overhaul- 
ing, and inventory, or during holidays or 
vacation times. In the period of four 
weeks for which there is no guarantee, 
half pay is given if the person reports 
for work, though this is not stipulated in 
the agreement. The company has the 
right to transfer an employe to work 
other than his usual job, but it must pay 
him at his regular hourly rate of wages. 

The cost of this program has been neg- 
ligible. There is always a group of em- 
ployes (sometimes about 20% of the pay- 
roll) who are not covered by the plan 
and so can be laid off if necessary, 
without benefit. Careful hiring and vari- 
ous efforts to stabilize production have 
also assisted in keeping the cost of the 
guarantee down to practically nothing. 

15 Days’ Waiting Period 

Fond du Lac Companies. Five com- 
panies in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin (The 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc., The 
Sanitary Refrigerator Co., The Northern 
Casket Co., The Standard Refrigerator 
Co. and the American Lock & Hinge 
Co.), entered into a joint agreement 
which became effective on September 1, 
1930. Each company signing this con- 
tract undertakes to hire workers laid off 
by any of the other parties to the ar- 
rangement, whenever this is possible. If 
no work is available in any of these 
companies, the employe laid off is to be 
paid 65% of his average wage for not 
more than 100 working days by his own 
employer. Only employes with two 
years’ service are covered by the plan. 
There is a fifteen-day waiting period be- 
fore benefits start. In cases of dispute 
the State Industrial Commission is to 
act as referee. The agreement is to run 
for five years, but a company can with- 
draw at the end of any year if the ex- 
periment is not working satisfactorily. 
This is the first attempt that has been 
made to shift employes from one com- 
pany to another. 


BLUE GOOSE INSURANCE 


Members Can Get Certificates Without 
Medical Examination Up to 
March 31 


A drive is being made to get uninsured 
Blue Goose members covered. No med- 
ical examination is required until after 
March 31. The master policy. follows 
closely the terms and conditions of the 
average group life contract. Each cer- 
tificate for those under 60 is issued for 
$2,500 which will not be reduced by the 
company when the assured reaches the 
age of 60. This amount may be doubled, 
now or later, but the additional $2,500 is 
automatically reduced to $1,000 at 60, 
leaving the member in this classification 
$3,500 insurance. Members over 60 may 
apply for $1,000 insurance. 

The Blue Goose is the leading social 
organization in fire insurance. 


PELICAN CLUB MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Pelican 
Club, membership of which is composed 
of the home office employes of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, will be held on 
Wednesday, April 15, in Newark. The 
nominating committee is composed of 
Paul Rutgers, chairman; H. W. Soul, 
Miss H. Fisher, Porter Powell, H. M. 
Albertson and Miss P. Thomas. -The 
club has planned an unusually inexpen- 
sive trip to Virginia for the three-day 
holiday over Decoration Day, which 
many of the members plan to take in. 
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66 
ae am ambitious that this Company shall not only 
give to its policyholders the ultimate in life insurance 
service, but that it shall be a good company to work 








for. I want it to offer to the men and women associ- 
ated with it the widest scope for the exercise and de- 
velopment of their abilities and the opportunity to go 


just as far as those abilities KEE. 
Le Ve 


and their ambition will 
carry them.” Chairman of the Board ee 

















Synonymous with~* 
Bruehl:R.A.W.Bruehl, 
1861 to 1884; son, W.A. , 
R. Bruehl. Sr., 1882 to date; grandson, W. A. 
R.Bruehl, Jr., 1907 to date; now W.A.R.Bruehl 
& Son—a famous insurance family. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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J. Roy Robbins, uptown general 
agent in the Chrysler Building; 
nearly 30 years in the business, FR 
entirely with Home; started as agent in 1903, 
general agent since 1909. 











PATERSON, N. J. 


be Leo Minuskin, former bus company 
official and real estate operator, 
started as soliciting agent in New- 
ark in 1929 and became Paterson general agent 
in 1930. 





LESSEE Se 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Maynard C. Burrell, general agent 

at Washington, joined the Home in 

1924, after several years in execu- 
tive positions in other lines. Started as general 
agent and has had successful career. Holds 
Cc. L. U. degree. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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John H. Scott, general agent at 
Brooklyn, joined the company as 
general agent in 1917 and has built 
an important agency in this borough of New 
York City. 
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JACKSON, MISS. 


S. R. Whitten, Jr., head of the 
Whitten Agency at Jackson, started 
as an agent for Home Life, new to Eon 
life insurance, in 1907. In 1913, he was ap- ee 
pointed general agent, and in 1929 was also a4 ‘ 
named manager of southern agencies. 













1914, as an agent at Pittsburgh. 
In 1916 he was appointed general manager for 
Western Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. 


N. Weber started with «8. 
7 the Home 30 years ago. His son, B. J. Weber, 
ff started with his father as an agent 12 years 
ago. Now joint managers. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. sy BUFFALO er 
C. F. Sheedy joined the Home Life + Chas. N. Weber & Son, 
with no life insurance experience in general agents. Charles 
cy 















x NEW YORK CITY 
7 entire insurance . Russell M. Simons, general agent 


in home office building; started as 
i agent, new to business, in 1905; 





career of this group 

of 
Home Life General Agents 
has been spent with this one 
company. They found in 
this company their oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 


became general agent in 1909; ‘his “agency 
has been company leader the last five years. 











ST. LOUIS 





Ray Martin joined the company | 
as soliciting agent at Peoria, IIl., in 
1915; became Peoria general agent 
in 1918 and in 1930 was appointed general agent 
at St. Louis. 








OKLAHOMA CITY 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Raymond E. Orth, manager, start- 
ed as soliciting agent in San Fran- 
cisco in 1924; became agency sup- 


ervisor in 1929 and manager four months later 
in same year. 


Bryan L. Bowers started as a solic- 

iting agent with the Oklahoma 

agency in 1924 without previous © 
experience in life insurance work and five years 
later became manager of this agency. 





NEW YORK City © 





-. SALT LAKE CiTy © 





Davy & Davy, general © 
agents; George W. 
Davy joined the com- - 
pany as general agent in 1913; Elmer F. Davy. 
son, starting as agent in 1929, became joint 
general agent in 1930. 


R. C. Ellis, general agent at 217 | 
Broadway; started, new to busi- 

ness, as soliciting agent in Brooklyn 

in 1916; later went to home office agency de- 
partment; became general agent in 1928. 
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PORTLAND, ME. | 


5 


One Home Life’s program of development requires 
a constantly increasing number of sales executives to 
direct its activities at various points throughout the 
country. "New agencies are constantly being organ- 
ized; new opportunities appearing. There are specific 
opportunities now available and others will be con- 
stantly developing as men with qualifications and 


aptitude are a f, f Whe 
President 


C. A. Lacroix joined the Home Life 

as an agent, without previous ex- 

perience, in 1901. In 1907 he was 
appointed general agent. He rounds out 30 
years of continuous service this year. 
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CITY HALL SQUARE-NEW YORK CITY 
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Sun Life Investment Changes 


Annual Statement Shows Canadian Company, World’s Largest 
Investor In Common Stocks, Added To Holdings; .What 
Stocks Were Bought And What Sold 


The investment position of the Sun 
Life of Canada, the largest investor in 
common stocks in the world, and the 
changes in its holdings during the year 
are watched closely by financial interests 
and other large investors. The annual 
statement of the company, which has 
just become available, shows the stocks 
acquired during the past year and the 
stocks sold as well as the company’s 
holdings at the end of 1930. : 

The Sun Life’s largest investment is 
still in Consolidated Gas of New York. 
At the end of the year it owned 292,313 
shares having a market value at that 
time of $24,554,000. During the year the 
Sun Life bought 7,200 additional shares 
for $660,000. Its next largest investment 
and the second largest investment in 
number of shares owned is that of the 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power. The 
number of shares owned in this utility, 
which is located in the Sun Life’s home 
city, total 453,746 with a market value 
of just under $24,000,000. 

Large Utility Holdings 

The company owns 126,550 shares of 
American Telephone & Telegraph, the 
market value of which, on December 31, 
was $21,935,000. Of General Electric 
stock the company has 301,100 shares 
valued at $13,248,400. The Sun Life’s in- 
vestment in two other stocks almost 
equals the amount in General Electric. 
The investment in Public Service of New 
Jersey totals $13,147,360 and in Imperial 
Oil of Toronto $12,454,500. Imperial Oil 
leads all stocks in number of shares with 
655,000 shares. ; 

Detroit Edison comes next in point 
of value, the company’s 62,221 shares be- 
ing worth $11,386,443. There are 107,400 
shares of Corn Products at a market 
value of $8,377,200. Its Commonwealth 
Edison is worth $8,061,859. The 180,439 
shares of Electric Bond & Share are 
listed at $7,578,438. There are 102,704 
shares of Borden Co. worth $7,189,280. 
The Sun Life is a large owner of Union 
Carbide, having 117,944 shares worth 
$6,840,752 at the close of last year. 

St. Regis Paper is a stock in which 
the company has a large investment. It 
holds 372,000 shares representing an in- 
vestment of $6,324,000. The Sun Life 
continues its large investment in the 
Standard Oils. Following are the dif- 
ferent companies and amounts: Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, 97,500 shares, 
amount $4,676,500; Standard Oil of In- 
diana, 68,300 shares, amount $2,527,100; 
Standard Oil of California, 47,130, amount 
$2,167,980; Standard Oil of Ohio, 420 
shares, amount $21,840. 


What Sun Life Bought 

Just what stocks the Sun Life put 
additional funds into last year is of par- 
ticular interest. Following the com- 
pany’s investment practice of using all 
stock rights to acquire the additional 
stock offered, there were some substan- 
tial investments in additional shares of 
stocks already held. 

In addition to the 7,200 shares of Con- 
solidated Gas bought during the year, 
which was noted above, the company 
bought 7,100 shares of General Electric 
and received 220,500 shares as a 300% 
stock dividend. The company made some 
large investments in public utilities. It 
bought 21,800 shares of American Gas 
& Electric and received 679 additional 
as a stock dividend. There were 16,900 
shares of American Light & Power ac- 
quired by purchase, additional stock be- 
ing received as stock dividend. 

Columbia Gas & Electric figured in 
hew purchases to the extent of 10,600 
shares while the Sun Life acquired an 
additional 17,300 shares as a 25% stock 
dividend on its former holdings. It 
bought new International Tel. & Tel. 
Stock amounting to 10,698 shares for a 


total of $534,900, and 17,000 shares of 
United Light & Power for $762,277. 

North American Co. stock was bought 
to the extent of 22,100 shares for $2,- 
028,000. Public Service of New Jersey 
was also favored with 8,800 new shares 
for a total of $879,576. Another large 
purchase was Union Carbide & Carbon, 
the 10,700 shares costing $800,000. 

Of course, American Tel. & Tel. fig- 
ured in large new acquisitions by reason 
of subscription to stock rights and con- 
version of bonds. The Sun Life put 
just short of $1,000,000 into A. T. & T. 
new stock bought, but the 4%% Con- 
vertible Debenture Bonds brought in ad- 
ditional stock to the value of $3,093,000 
and stock rights resulted in a further 
investment in the stock of $1,076,000. 
There was an investment of $434,000 in 
2,500 shares of Bankers Trust stock, and 
additional stock of the Borden Co. was 
acquired to the extent of $1,000,000. More 
than $600,000 was also put into E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours. 


What the Company Sold 


The Sun Life sold quite a number of 
different stocks for a profit but they 
were not important transactions in the 
sense of changing the company’s invest- 
ment position. There was a sale of 14,- 
780 shares of the Brooklyn Union Gas 
stock for a profit of a million dollars. 
A large block of New England Tel. & 
a was disposed of at a profit of $683,- 


During the year the company sold all 
of its shares in the following companies, 
the amount showing market value or 
lower at the end of 1929: United States 
Steel, $161,000; F. W. Woolworth, $2,- 
304,000; New England Tel. & Tel., $3,- 
989,655; Brooklyn Union Gas, $1,921,400; 
Standard Oil of Kentucky, $84,000; 
Standard Oil of New York, $612,000; 
Ford Motor of Canada class B, $160,680; 
Anglo-French Land Investment, $328,- 
104; Metropolitan Edison, $19,425; Old 
Colony Trust, $224,280; Shanghai Elec- 
tric, $322,635; Shanghai Mutual Tel. 
$31,115; Tuckett Tobacco, $362,425. 

The largest block of stock appearing 
in the portfolio for the first time at the 


end of 1930 was $408,000 of United Light 
& Power class A. Other new invest- 
ments were $183,697 Niagara Hudson 
Power and class A warrants; $19,466 or- 
dinary and $6,387 deferred of Tobacco 
Securities Trust; $31,257 Dominion Steel 
& Coal class B, and $106,428 Columbia 
Oil & Gasoline voting trust certificates. 





FIFTY FINISH N. Y. U. COURSE 





President Parkinson Spoke at Exercises 
Monday Morning; Spring Course 
Started With Good Enrollment 

Fifty members of the life insurance 
training course at New York University 
who completed the winter course were 
awarded their temporary certificates at 
a meeting held Monday morning in the 
auditorium of the Educational Building 
at the university. James Elton Bragg, 
director of the course, -presided at the 
exercises, and the main speakers were 
President Thomas I. Parkinson of the 
Equitable Society and Dean John T. 
Madden of New York University. 

Members of the course are not award- 
ed final graduation certificates until they 
fulfill certain production requirements 
within one year after completing the 
course. They must pay for $150,000 of 
new business on at least 15 lives, or write 
business on fifty lives. Although allowed 
a year, they win their certificates as soon 
as these requirements are met. 

The spring course at the university 
started Monday with a good attendance. 
One of the students enrolled is Bhimrao 
Keshavlal Setalvad, an East Indian who 
has been associated with the Manufac- 
turers Life in Toronto. He plans to re- 
turn to India to engage in the business 
following completion of the New York 
University course. 





Speaking of 
Advertising 


Have you seen the 
Provident Providor 
ads in leading maga- 
zines? They help our 
men earn more money. 


Ask us about the 


“Providor” for your 
clients. 


Wells & Connell 


General Agents 
Provident Mutual Life 
33 Liberty St., New York 
John 4-3771 











AVERAGE POLICY GROWING 


Most life company reports indicate 
that the average policy is constantly 
growing in size with the years. An in- 
vestigation conducted by the Fidelity 
Mutual bears out the truth of this ten- 
dency. The Philadelphia company’s 
average policy in 1910 was $2,100; in 
1920, $2,400; 1925, $2,900; 1928, $3,100; 
1929, $4,396; and in 1930, $4,805. 














A good many men will admit 
that their success in building a profitable volume of 
business has been hastened by the cooperation given 
by our Agency Department. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















this problem. 


estate will face. 


“Ii my associate dies first—” 
“Or if I die first—” 


In these two clauses every part owner of a business will recognize 
one of the most perplexing problems which those in charge of his 
The Business Insurance Trust is the solution of 


Chatham Phenix offers full cooperation to underwriters in present- 
ing this service to prospects. 














CHATHAM PHENIX 


NATIONAL BANK Aanpb TRUST COMPANY 
Established 1812 
Main Officc, 149 Broadway — 15 Convenient Branches 


Resources over $300,000,000 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


A unique way of 
This obtaining business is 
Telegram reported in _ State 


Mutual “Field Serv- 
ice,” by Walter H. 
Boireau, agency manager in the Everts 
Wrenn office in Chicago. L. R. Schauf- 
fler of the Wrenn agency recently re- 
ceived a birth announcement from an 
old policyholder living in New Jersey 
and immediately sent to the newborn 
baby this telegram: “How do you like 
our country? It’s just little things like 
you that boom business. Regards to 
both parents.” 

Very shortly afterwards, Mr. Schauf- 
fler received inquiries which resulted in 
an application for $10,000 from the 
child’s father. 


Brought Results 


i & Ls 
The need of re- 
The Need sourcefulness today 
Of is stressed by a Phil- 
Resourcefulness adelphia agent of the 
Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, Millard R. Orr, writing in “The 


Radiator.” He maintains that this qual- 
ity may represent the difference between 
success or failure in the life insurance 
business, and without question should be 
developed to its highest degree. T's 
is especially true at present when gen- 
eral business conditions are not normal. 
There have been times in the past ten 
years when a fair knowledge of the 
business plus a good reputation were 
the primary requisites to produce a sat- 
isfactory volume of business. The pub- 
lic grew “life insurance minded” after 
the war, which together with good times 
and plenty of advertising from qutsi'te 
sources, gave the life underwriter fa‘r!y 
easy picking compared to the prev ons 
era. This fact may mean that we will 
have to do some extensive reorganizing 
and planning for 1931 if we are to held 
the pace and make a satisfactory in- 
crease. 

To state the facts plainly, says Mr. 
Orr, the successful life underwriter must 
adopt business methods comparable to 
those required in highly competitive 
lines. More emphasis must be placed 
on skill in underwriting and knowledge 
of the business. This is necessary, as 
more competition will be faced within 
our own ranks, and in other lines also. 
Thousands of men in other businesses 
are turning to life insurance as a pro- 
fession. This all means that we will 
have to be more alert to sense oppo-- 
tunities and be more proficient in de- 
veloping them. Where one man used to 
dominate a center of influence, there may 
soon be several others. Rest assured 
that the best man will win out. 

The life underwriter must be a highly 
organized man if he is to be successful. 
He should have ability along many lines. 
Sure enough he must be a salesman, but 
this is only the first requisite. He must 
be something of an economist. have a 
good knowledge of finance as it applies 
particularly to the individual he‘able to 
counsel with people regarding many 
things that relate to their problems. and 
in general be a high class, well-regarded, 
and respected advisor. 





“No use starting 

A out before ten 
Costly o'clock.” 

Creed “No use calling on 

anyone between 


twelve and two.” 

“No use seeing 
o'clock,” 

“No use going to see anyone on Sat- 
urdays.” 

These are plausible statements if you 
believe them, says Bankers National Life 
“Policysales,” but they cut your commis- 
sions. 


anyone after four 


oe 
A sensible sugges- 


Saying tion is given by Ed- 
“Thank You” ward Langthorn, 
Properly Rochester agent of 


the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, “Conmutopics,” who 
says: 

If an individual or an organization 
presented us with a fifty dollar gold 
piece, we would no doubt feel highly 
honored, and be unusually generous with 
our thanks. When someone (either vol- 
untarily or at our suggestion) gives us 
the name of a prospect whom we suc- 
ceed in selling, that someone has pre- 
sented us with a $50 gold piece, and that 
is putting it mildly, because usually the 
gift amounts to much more. 

As life insurance men and women, we 
are constantly the recipients of $50 gold 
pieces, and yet how often we fail to 
say even “Thank you” for them! 

Direct-connection-lead business is 
probably the easiest we get, and when 
given a lead that results definitely in the 
procuring of business, I make it a rule 
to sit right down and write the donor 
a personal letter which always empha- 
sizes two facts: First, that in giving me 
the name of the prospect to whom was 
sold the insurance a service was ren- 
dered to that person, his family, and to 
society; second, that I personally appre- 
ciate the lead which resulted in my un- 
derwriting the risk. 

* 


writing in 


* * 
Life insurance pro- 


An ceeds payable to a 
Unbreakable named _ beneficiary 
Will are not within the 


scope of a will and 
are not open to contest to “break” the 
terms under which the proceeds pass, 
comments Mutual Life “Points.” Life 
policies and annuities are the only for- 
mal instruments under which an_ indi- 
vidual can arrange to pass funds after 
his death with certainty that the pro- 
visions he has approved will be made 
operative in full as drawn. Probablv 
every will is open to legal contest in an 
effort to break it. There are compara- 
tively few grounds upon which a will 
can be broken, but any contest costs 
money. Estates must protect them- 
selves, and protection is expensive and 
sometimes makes serious inroads upon 
the estates. 


The luck of happening to be on the 
spot for a ready-to-fall piece of business 
is a break that falls to those who are 
in continuous contact with chances to 
make sales.—“Equiowa.” 





1851 Eightieth Anniversary Year 1931 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 

Tbe marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield Incorporated 1851 Massachusetts 








field workers. 








—. 


Always Looking 


For those who want to be associated with a Company that 
has age, stability and deals in a friendly, uplift way with 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Incorporated 1848 


Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 





QUICK LIQUIDATION OF SCANDIA 

The New York Insurance Department’s 
Liquidation Bureau’s report on the Scan- 
dia Life, where there has been a quick 
liquidation, shows that life insurance in 
force is $1,194,250, covering 1,463 mem- 
bers. Expenses of liquidation were 
$551.75. After the valid debts, amount- 
ing to $17,094, were paid, with 100% in- 
terest, the surplus assets will be dis- 
tributed pro-rata to the living members 
holding unexpired life insurance certifi- 
cates at date of liquidation. Total assets 
with liquidator are $86,748. The De- 
partment took possession in November 
of last year. 





MIDWEST LIFE PROMOTIONS 

The Midwest Life of Nebraska an- 
nounces the promotion of J. W. Kinsing- 
er to vice-president and general counsel. 
He has served for the past seven years 
as a member of the company’s legal de- 
partment. Clyde W. James, who has been 
in the company’s actuarial department 
for some time, has been appointed ac- 


_tuary. 


WINS SILVER TROPHY 

L. W. Salisbury of the New Jersey 
agency of the London National Life has 
been awarded the silver trophy for the 


Atlantic division of the company for the 
month of December for the highest paid- 
for business. 





PHILADELPHIA LIFE LEADERS 

Robert H. Beard & Co., general agents 
in Chicago for the Philadelphia Life, was 
the company’s leading general agency for 
the year 1930. The leading personal pro- 
ducer of the company for the year was 
Alexander Rosen of Philadelphia. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha 
































34 Nassau Street 


President 
DAVID F. HOUSTON 








The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 
to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 

work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


| Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 

giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. Tae Mutua. Lire INsuraANcE Company oF New York 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


Manager of Agencies 


Kansas City 
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Business Insurance 
Booklet Published 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 





Bank of Manhattan’s Booklet Cites Sev- 
eral Illustrative Cases Showing 
Value of Coverage 





Some of the modern uses of business 
insurance are pointed out in an attrac- 
tive booklet which has been published 
by the Bank of Manhattan Trust of New 
York City in a limited edition of 2,000 
copies. The booklet covers in a broad 
way the fundamental principles of busi- 
ness insurance. Most of the cases cited 
are of the elementarv type but they in- 
dicate how any concern no matter how 
complicated in structure, can avail itself 
of this type of protection to advantage. 

“American Business Needs This New 
Protection,” says the title of this book- 
let which then proceeds to cite some 
cases to prove it. Here is one which 
illustrates the necessity of partnership 
insurance: 

A Partnership Case 


Jones and Smith, two star salesmen 
for a shoe manufacturing concern, accu- 
mulated sufficient capital to start their 
own business. Jones contributed 55% 
of the capital and Smith contributed 
45%. It was mutually understood that it 
either partner died the survivor would 
succeed to the business by purchasing 
the decedent’s interest. 

For several years the business pros- 
pered and a score of retail stores were 
opened to cater to a growing patronage. 
‘Lhere came a time, however, when a dis- 
pute arose over a question of policy and 
the friction created became a recurrent 
source Of irritation. Before the differ- 
ences between the partners could be set- 
tled Jones died and an executor was ap- 
pointed to administer his estate. 

The widow, who fell heir to the dis- 
pute, demanded an immediate account- 
ing and a settlement of her interest. 
Smith, unable to raise a sufficient sum 
to satisfy her claim, was compelled to 
liquidate the business. The forced sale 
ot the assets brought only a nominal sum 
and both the surviving partner and the 
widow suffered a substantial loss. Smith 
later became an employe of the merged 
business at a considerable decrease in 
salary and the widow, reduced to 
straitened circumstances, was faced with 
the necessity of earning an additional 
income. 

Had Jones and Smith executed a busi- 
ness insurance trust agreement when the 
business was first organized, the difficul- 
ties that caused its eventual dissolution 
never could have occurred. 

Under this plan Jones would have pur- 
chased insurance upon Smith’s life to 
the amount of his (Smith’s) interest in 
the business and Smith would have pur- 
chased insurance upon Jones’ life for his 
(Jones’) interest. When Jones died his 
widow would have received-a cash sum 
considerably larger than that realized 
from the forced sale and Smith would 
have succeeded to the going business free 
and clear. 





ARONSON’S AUSPICIOUS START 


With a paid volume of $075,750 cover- 
ing fourteen cases in his first year of 
life underwriting, Jules E. Aronson, 
member of the A. B. Levy Agency of 
the Equitable Society in Philadelphia, 
becomes a potential million-dollar pro- 
ducer for the organization. Mr. Aron- 
Son's business is all of the highest qual- 
ity and most of it is paid for on an 
annual basis. Prior to joining the Equit- 
able Mr. Aronson spent a number of 
years in the theatrical business and as 
4 sports promoter. He has already sold 
large annuities to several well known 
figures in the sports world, among them 
Jack Kelly, three times Olympic cham- 
pion oarsman, and “Mickey” Cochrane 
of baseball fame. 
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SOMEBODY’S STENOG 
COINS A WORD 


There is at least one in every office—a secretary who has a gold 
medal for speed—whose letters are fastidiously neat. But, this particu- 


lar one, bent upon maintaining her reputation for speed, accidentally 
struck the wrong key. 


Her shorthand hieroglyphics read “CO-OPERATION.” Her 
finished letter read “GO-OPERATION.” The amused boss, feeling 
that the novel spelling did not detract from the significance of the 


word, let it go. And lo! an old run-down-at-the-heels word, became a 
word of action. 


Co-operation without any go is passé. It belongs to the peanut 
politician and his ilk. In this business the whole structure, and the 
manner in which it endures, depends on the brand of co-operation 
used. The success of our leading Life Insurance companies is largely 
due to their use of “go-operation.” 


Today, the agent knows that the public is slow to respond to real 
buying incentives. He needs new contracts that appeal, new approaches 
that arouse interest. The Union Central man is finding these needs 
quickly supplied by his Company. In three new policy contracts— 
contracts which meet new life insurance needs, provide new buying 
incentives. Buttressed by effective advertising literature, efficient cir- 
cularization, thorough estate planning service, etc., these new tools 
help the agent to stabilize his sales program, increase his commission 
checks. His pocket-book shows no hard times. It’s all a part of Union 
Central “‘go-operation.” 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of CINCINNATI 


OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS IN FORCE 
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oston Sales Congress Featured 
‘Two. Actual Cases 


A SOMEWHAT different plan was 
followed in putting on the New 
England Sales Congress this year under 
the auspices of the Boston Life Under- 
writers Association at Ford Hall, Bos- 
ton, last Friday. There were three main 
features which occupied most of the time 
of the program for the day. In the 
morning the case of “Mr. Y,” a typical 
case of insurance for a family man, was 
very thoroughly gone into by half a 
dozen men who analyzed the given set 
of circumstances and prescribed the in- 
surance set-up. This was an actual case 
and the demonstration closed by the 


agent who wrote the case telling what 
was actually done and why. In the after- 
noon a corporation case was handled in 
the same way. Both of these cases are 
discussed at length in other columns. 
The third main feature of the program 
was a typical district office meeting of 
an Ordinary weekly premium agency 
which was in charge of George H. Spil- 
lane, president of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and man- 
ager for the John Hancock at Lowell. 

President Harry H. Kay of the Bos- 
ton Association, manager for the Met- 
ropolitan in Boston, said, in opening the 


Discussions On Case Of Mr. “Y” 


Details of the case of Mr. “Y” were 
printed in the program so that all pres- 
ent might follow the discussions. Earl 
G. Manning made an introductory talk 
and introduced the following who dis- 
cussed the case: Ted Barton, Provi- 
dent Mutual, Providence; Ralph E. 
Clark, Connecticut Mutual; Walter 
Knowles, John Hancock; Benjamin Suss- 
kind, Metropolitan; and Bryant Nichols, 
Phoenix Mutual, who wrote the actual 
case. The given facts in the case were 
as follows: 

The Case of Mr. “Y” 

Family—Husband age 42, wife age 40, 
two sons, ages 15 and 11. 

Salary—$6,000 a year. 

»Present Life Insurance 
U. S. Govt, Annual 1Afe. ..6..22 $10,000 


Annual Life, taken in 1909........ 000 
efOUD, WOT sc ncsieseecdseeceend 5,000 
10-Year Term ................... 1,000 

$18,000 


The $1,000 Term policy is payable to 
his father to cover a loan. The Govern- 
ment insurance is payable to wife, $57.50 
a month for 20 years. Remaining $7,000 
payable to wife in lump sum. 

Rents His Home in Town 15 Miles 

Out of Boston 


His approximate Per Per 


apportionment of income. Month Year 
1. Rent. (Does not own 
his home) ....csssesce $60 $ 720 
2. Fuel (coal and gas)... 18 216 
ee: ee re 70 840 
4. Life insurance ........ 20 240 
5. Other insurance ...... 10 120 
6. Telephone and light... 12 144 
7. Home service (laundry, 
LS EE Te rT a 30 360 
8. Savings, Coop. Bank.. 15 180 
9. His personal expenses. 50 600 
10. Allowance to wife..... 130 1,560 
for family clothing, 
personal items, home 
furnishings, etc. 
11. Personal taxes and in- 
terest on loans ....... 7 &4 
Se Fast 66008! ockscc kt 78 936 
$500 $6,000 


Other Considerations 
Wife is a talented musician, capable 
of teaching music in college. His income 
probably will increase when business is 
more prosperous than at present, Wants 
his sons to go to college. 





Manning Opens Discussions 
In his introductory remarks Mr. Man- 
ning said that it was to be assumed that 
$100 a month income was the minimum 


requirement for the family and that this 
would necessitate a principal sum of 
$25,000. This monthly income of $100 
would be needed until the youngest child 
was out of high school, or to age 18. If 
the youngest child was four years old 
when the program was set up there 
would be a period of fourteen years dur- 
ing which the income would be required. 
As $1,000 of insurance will provide an 
income of $100 for practically a year, the 
minimum insurance necessary for the 
case would be $14,000. There ought to 
be an additional $1,000 for clean-up fund. 


Ted Barton’s Solution 


Ted Barton gave the following analy- 
sis and solution of the case: 

“A family budget is the first real need 
of Mr. “Y”. Such a sheet as shown on 
the back of the program, the results of 
several thousand actual surveys, will 
authoritatively show our prospect that 


items No. 10 and especially No. 12 need | 


correction. After going over carefully 
the budget sheet and putting down his 
figures, Mr. “Y” will readily admit that 
the Thrift section is not out of propor- 
tion to his income. 

“My solution for this case follows: 


1. That the $1,000 term policy he left 
payable to his father. That a definite 
monthly allotment be made in his new 
budget to repay this loan. 

2. The $2,000 life contract be payable 
to his wife, with the boys named as con- 
tingent beneficiaries, in a lump sum for 
clean-up and readjustment purposes. 

3. That $10,000 life be purchased with 
disability income attached. This would 
bring his economic death coverage up to 
at least $157.50 ($100 from new insur- 
ance, $57.50 from the government). Any 
disability on the other present contracts 
would increase this income. 

4. That Mr. “Y” make the following 
contracts (Gov't. $10,000; Term, $5,000; 
Life, $10,000; total, $25,000) payable to a 
trust company under a trust agreement, 
the main features to be: 

a. To have his wife receive the in- 
come during her lifetime, which 
would be about $100 per month. 

b. In the event of sickness or other 
such emergency, the trustee have 
discretionary power to withdraw 
from principal. 

c. That if conditions warrant, the 
trustee to withdraw from principal 
for educational purposes. 

d. That the boys following the death 
of their mother, and before they 
have respectively attained age 30 
to receive the income share and 
share alike or to the survivor. On 


congress, that the recent super-prosper- 
ous years had converted many agents 
into order takers. The trouble with con- 
ditions today was as much a matter of 
frozen effort as frozen assets. He ex- 
plained the purposes of the program 
which had been developed by Earl G. 
Manning, vice-president of the associa- 
tion. 

The lieutenant governor of Massachu- 
setts, William S. Youngman, welcomed 
the congress. Dr. J. Whitcomb Broug- 
her, the new pastor of Tremont Temple, 
made his first appearance before the as- 
sociation as a speaker. He comes from 


Los Angeles where he was a frequent 
speaker at life underwriters’ gatherings 
and he is an honorary member of the 
association there. 

Louis Paret and Edwin R. Sumner, 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, put on 
their funny sales skit, “How Not To Do 
It.” Dave Sprague led the singing with 
Harry Knight at the piano. Those who 
spoke in connection with Mr. Spillane’s 
weekly premium feature were: M. J. 
Kearney, Shepard S. Epstein, Robert 
Taylor and Nathan Elzholz. 

The usual banquet following the sales 
congress was not held this year, 





attaining respectively age 30 to re- 
ceive the remaining principal sum 
share and share alike. 

5. With the boys 15 and 11, and past 
the need of nursing care, their mother, 
being a talented musician could, if she 
had the health, augment the monthly in- 
come by teaching. As the boys are four 
years apart, only one would be in col- 
lege at a time. 

6. If the mother was not in good health 
and unable to teach, as soon as the boys 
reached legal working age, they could 
go to work and help increase the family 
income. 

7. The suggestion in No. 3 of taking 
$10,000 additional, more than doubles Mr. 
“Y’s” present insurance deposits, and 
raises his sights considerably. This 
would be my first definite additional in- 
surance. Then between the following 
motivating instincts: 

a. His desire for his boys to go to 
college. 
b. The need for additional monthly 


income as shown by the trust 
agreement. 

c. The possibility of his income in- 
creasing. 


d. The budgeting of his income. 

An additional $5,000 on the term plan 
could easily be placed. 

8. My “ace in the hole” to get this 
over would be to figure the gross and 
net premiums on the total insurance, 
and show that the dividends would pay 
for the extra policy and still keep within 
the $650 for life insurance as shown in 
the budget.” 

Ralph E. Clark’s Plan 

In presenting his solution Ralph E. 
Clark said: 

“In analyzing any problem such as 
this case of Mr. “Y”, I like to see— 
First—What are his family needs? Sec- 
ond—How closely do they tie up with his 
desires? Third—What is his ability to 
take care of these needs and desires? 

“A careful analysis of Mr. ‘Y’s’ present 
budget, after deducting expenses for 
himself; shows that his family would 
need, in event of his death, approximate- 
ly $300 per month to maintain their pres- 
ent scale of living, until the boys are 
ready for college, and then, about $100 
per month more for college expenses, 
also at least $100 per month for the 
lifetime of Mrs. ‘Y’, who could supple- 
ment this through her musical work, if 
she desired and was able. 

“Mr. ‘Y’ could, no doubt, add $600 a 
year to his present savings. This would 
bring his total savings higher than that 
called for in most budgets. With his low 
ratio of rent and high ratio of ‘just goes’ 
items, I believe that he could save this 
amount. 

“As Mr. ‘Y’ expressed a desire to see 
his boys go through college, I would 


certainly include that item in my pre- 
sentation to him. With this in mind, I 
would re-arrange and add to his present 
insurance with the following results: 
$1,000 term policy to Dad; $2,000 for 
clean-up fund; $10,000 Government, $100 
per month for 10 years; $5,000 group, in- 
interest income $20 per month until the 
oldest boy is ready for college then pay- 
able under one of the familiar college 
plans; $5,000 additional annual life, pay- 
able interest income until the second boy 
is ready for college; $10,400, $100 per 
month, life income trust, 10 years certain 
and continuous for life payable to Mrs. 
‘Y’. This would guarantee at least $240 
per month to Mrs, ‘Y’ until the boys 
were through college, would take care of 
the education of the boys and would 
guarantee Mrs. ‘Y’ at least some inde- 
pendence as long as she lives. 

“Mr. ‘Y’ himself, in event of total and 
permanent disability, there would be an 
income of better than $250 a month. Also 
a substantial amount for him at retire- 
ment age.” 

Walter Knowles’ Analysis 

Walter Knowles, of the Paul Clark 
agency,-in his discussion of the case con- 
sidered that money to keep the mother 
in the home was the nub of the case. 
He recommended that on the strength of 
the probability that the prospect’s in- 
come will increase as business improves, 
he would suggest $10,000 Term insurance 
at a premium of approximately $200 and 
$6,500 Ordinary with a premium of ap- 
proximately $250 annually which includes 
total and permanent disability on both 
forms. This gives $34,500 to work with. 
Mr. Knowles made the following sug- 
gestions for distribution of the money: 

$2,000 Ordinary as clean-up. 
$10,000 Government insurance to be 
left at the interest option 342% for 
seven years yielding an income of 
$29.17 per month and at the end of 
the time the principal to be paid out 
under the ten years certain and con- 
tinuous plan at the rate of $53 4 
month. 

$5,000 Group under the limited instal- 
ment option, $66.90 per month for 
seven years. 

This provides $96 a month for seven 
years under a limited payment option. 
New insurance of $16,500 will be so ar 
ranged that the total income will be m- 
creased to $160 a month for three years; 
$135 a month for the next four years; 
and $140 a month for the balance of Mrs. 
“ya”. life. 

It will also provide a college educa- 
tional fund of $100 a month for four 
years for each of the boys. “I recom: 
mend $10,000 Term for two reasons, 
said Mr. Knowles. “First, it makes ! 
possible to provide the above incomes 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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The Case of Corporation ABC DX: J 


Harold P. Cooley, agency supervisor 
of the Moore & Summers agency of the 
New England Mutual in Boston, wrote 
an interesting corporation case involving 
a large amount of business insurance and 
this was used as the basis of a discussion 
on corporation coverage on the program 
of the sales congress held last week un- 
der the auspices of the Boston Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association. Mr. Cooley in- 
troduced the speakers and closed with a 
summary of the points made by the 
speakers and a statement of how the 
actual case was handled by him. The 
speakers who assisted Mr. Cooley were: 
Arthur K. Stern, Franklin W. Ganse and 
Richard O. Walter. 

Statement of Corporation Situation 

This corporation was formed about two 
years prior to the agent coming on the 
scene. The agent discovered that the 
net worth of the company was $80,000 
and the personnel set-up was as follows: 
A, age 45, financial man, owning 

50% Of the stocks... ck ce eked $40,000 
B, age 53, practical man, owning 

209: GE THO MOGI Sb cS Ciecacs , 

C, age 40, the general business 
manager, Owning 15% of the 


StOGIE hee Casta tov ee Sa eceteeais 12,000 
D, age 35, brother of A and assist- 

ant to B, owning: 15% of the 

StOGIM ote a av beica tice eee 12,000 


Neither of these men, except A, has 
any personal resources to speak of. 

A’s value to the concern was general 
but largely because of his financial stand- 
ing and the strength which his name 
lent the.corporation paper which he was 
called upon to endorse personally, his 
liability as endorser or surety being lim- 
ited to about $25,000. 

B was an all-important factor, due to 
his great experience and knowledge 
along the practical lines of the product 
manufactured. 

C was well equipped to handle the in- 
side business and accounting end of the 
concern, and his opinion with respect to 
general procedure was valued by his as- 
sociates far more than his participation 
in stock would imply. 

D was well versed in one particular 
branch of the firm’s activities, and made 
a verv valuable assistant for B in the 
practical end of the business. 

They were doing good business, were 
in a comfortable cash position, enjoyed 
a very favorable lease of the building 
they occupied and were a most harmo- 
nious group of partners. 

Protection for the corporation’s mon- 
etary value in these human assets seemed 
a logical use for life insurance. To give 
a plan whereby the interest of a deceased 
partner should be purehased by the sur- 
vivors, another chance for life insurance 
was apparent. 

1. How much insurance and what plan 
should be placed on the lives of the four 


partners? 

2. To whom should such insurance be 
payable? 

3. How should premium payments be 
arranged ? 

4. What kind of an agreement should 
be entered into, if any, regarding pos- 
sible sale and purchase of the stock in- 
terests of all? 

5. Should any “shock absorber” insur- 
ance be taken to furnish funds to run the 
business, after the death of any mem- 
ber? If so, how much? 





What Agents Recommended 

A summary of the points made by the 
speakers in recommending insurance 
protection for the corporation follows: 

Arthur K. Stern advocated a total of 
$195,000 of life insurance, which was 
within $5,000 of the amount which was 
actually placed on the four lives in ques- 
tion. Basing his stock valuations on 
the proportionate shares of the total net 
worth of $80,000 Mr. Stern advocated 
that Ordinary insurance payable to a 
trustee under a deed of trust be placed 
on the lives of A, B, C and D to the 
amount of $40,000, $16,000, $12,000 and 
$12,000 respectively. Mr. Stern advocat- 
ed $25,000 on A’s life to cover his lia- 
bility as endorser of corporation paper, 
$50,000 on B’s life as a protection to the 
corporation on account of his practical 
knowledge and value, $25,000 on C’s life 
and $15,000 on D’s life as “shock ab- 
sorber” insurance for the corporation. 

Franklin W. Ganse backed up Mr. 
Stern’s findings with the same sugges- 
tion that each partner be insured under 
a stock purchase trust agreement to the 
amount of his proportionate share of 
the given net worth of the company. 
He also advocated an additional $25,000 
on A’s life, payable to the corporation, 
to cover A’s personal endorsements of 
corporation liabilities. He recommend- 
ed that B be insured for $25,000 by and 
for the benefit of the corporation to 
cover his special value arising from his 
knowledge and experience and suggested 
that if the group is insurance-minded in 
a broad way they might be willing to 
place additional so-called “shock” insur- 
ance on the lives of C and D, but did 
not consider that any special need of 
such protection in indicated. 

Richard O. Walter suggested a slight- 
ly different thought in stressing the fun- 
damental need for the continuation of 
the business as a growing concern in 
such a manner that all outstanding ob- 
ligations would be fully met and placed 
as first essential, the necessity of $25,- 
000 on A’s life, by and for the corpora- 
tion to cover A’s endorsements. With- 
out listing the amounts of insurance de- 
sirable, Mr. Walter suggested that the 
corporation purchase insurance on the 
life of each partner to the amount of 
five times their respective salaries, such 


How Corporation Case 


Was Actually Written 


Harold P. Cooley closed the discussion 
of the corporation case by making the 
following detailed statement of the en- 
tire situation and the method used in 
arriving at the insurance actually placed: 

Although the ABCD _ corporation 
showed a net worth of $80,000 it was 
quite apparent from the energy they 
were displaying and the success they 
had had in the first two years of the 
business that, over a period of the next 
five or ten years, their net worth would 
undoubtedly increase materially. On the 
other hand they were drawing modest 
salaries from the business and I felt that 
rather than continue plowing back their 
earnings indefinitely they would prefer 


to establish a modest corporation worth 


and then begin to increase their person- 
al drawing. They were inclined to agree 
with my conjecture and we placed an 
arbitrary value of $125,000 on the busi- 
ness as a total upon which to compute 
the probable worth of each man’s in- 
vestment in the relatively near future. 
Covering “B” First 

The partners displayed considerable 
interest in insuring B for the benefit 
of the corporation because of his great 
practical value to the business. With- 
out attempting to complicate the issue 
by suggesting a stock purchase plan, I 
had B examined and placed $50,000 in- 
surance on his life on the Ordinary life 
plan, for the benefit of the corporation. 
The gross premium of $2,660 rather stag- 
gered them and in order to overcome 


insurance to be for the purpose of ab- 
sorbing the shock to the corporation 
which would be occasioned by the death 
of any of the active partners. He in- 


_terpreted the limited personal resources 


of B, C and D as a reason for placing 
such insurance on the term plan and 
allowing them to build up their reserves 
for the next five years with the premium 
difference. 

Mr. Walter was of the opinion that 
although a stock purchase agreement is 
essential, life insurance is not a vital part 
of such a plan, although he intimated 
that life insurance might offer a con- 
venient way of handling the matter if 
there are sufficient funds for financing 
it after having cared for the protection 
of the corporation. He believed that 
holdings as relatively small as those of 
B, C and D might be absorbed by the 
corporation on any reasonable agreement 
on time of payment and suggested per- 
sonal insurance for B, C and D if the 
value of their business interest is of ma- 
terial importance to their estates. He 
believed that the minority stockholders 
should make financial plans through in- 
surance on A’s life to enable them to 
acquire a proportionate share of A’s 
stock at A’s death and he was inclined 
to believe that insurance on all the mem- 
bers of the firm would be one of senti- 
ment rather than a business provision. 
Mr. Walter laid particular emphasis on 
one thought that ran through all of the 
proposals, that the necessity for replace- 
ment or “shock absorber” insurance is 
vital and that it should be applied for 
and paid for by the corporation and run 
to the benefit of the corporation. 


Mr. Cooley’s Summing Up 


In summing up the discussion of the 
agents Mr. Cooley said: 

“We are concerned with a corporation 
composed of four partners. In consid- 
ering the future security of the corpora- 
tion we must decide whether to favor 
the creditors of the corporation or the 
individual stockholders who comprise the 
corporation. We must all have a great 
admiration for any man who is consid- 
erate of the rights of his creditors, but 
lest we become too sentimental along 
this point let us be practical in viewing 
the correct relationship of creditors to 
the corporation. When we sell merchan- 
dise to a corporation we do so with full 
knowledge of the limited liability of the 
corporation with respect to its debts. In 
transacting business with a corporation 
of minor financial strength and question- 
able credit standing we do so with full 
knowledge of the risk involved and only 
upon assurance of a wide margin of profit 
commensurate with that risk. When we 
sell a corporation of unquestioned finan- 
cial strength and credit standing we are 
not only forced, by competition, but are 
willing to sell that corporation on a much 


st 

narrower margin of profit again consist- 
ent with the risk. There are a few iso- 
lated cases where insurance is placed on 
the life of a major executive for the ben- 
efit of the corporation at the insistence 
of one or more principal creditors, but 
in the main, such insurance is placed 
vuluntarily by the individuals who are 
in effect the corporation, and it is an 
open question as to whether or not the 
creditors of such a corporation are en- 
titled to preference over the families of 
the individuals who have invested the 
bulk of their assets in the business and 
who have negotiated with the insurance 
companies for the protection of that in- 
vestment. 

“Is there not a good reason for so- 
called ‘shock absorber’ insurance being 
payable to a trustee under deed of trust 
which provides for the distribution of 
net proceeds to the individuals compris- 
ing the corporation; rather than to the 
corporation itself as a legal entity? Such 
an arrangement would, to be sure, ig- 
nore the claims of creditors but would 
place the stockholders in the independ- 
ent position of being able to choose 
whether or not to place their respective 
shares of the net proceeds at the risk 
of the business and to the protection of 
creditors, or to make independent in- 
vestment of the funds for their own ben- 
efit and that of their families. In event 
the death of one of them so seriously 
undermined the corporate structure as to 
require liquidation the surviving stock- 
holders would be indeed fortunate to 
have protected themselves individually 
through the medium of life insurance and 
the creditors would after all receive ex- 
actly the same consideration at the hands 
of the corporation as they would have 
received had no insurance been pur- 
chased. 

“Much the same line of thought ap- 
plies to the $25,000 of insurance on A’s 
life to cover this endorsement to cor- 
poration liabilities. There seems to he 
a consensus of opinion among the speak- 
ers that such insurance should be pay- 
able to the corporation. Here, again, I 
wonder if the good offices of the trustees 
should not be sought in order to prevent 
the merger of this particular money with 
corporation funds and thereby placing 
this particular money subject to claims 
of general creditors rather than definite- 
ly establishing the payee and guarantee- 
ing that money purchased for a specific 
purpose shall be used for that specific 
purpose and no other. 

“Shall we, therefore, draw a sharp di- 
viding line between close corporations, 
with all partners entering into agree- 
ment, and open corporations, where 
‘shock absorber’ insurance may be most 
properly purchased by the corporation 
for its own benefit, which benefit ex- 
tends indirectly to both creditars and 
the big mass of minority stockholders?” 





resistance from this angle I suggested 
breaking the case up into three policies, 
of $17,000, $17,000 and $16,000 each, plac- 
ing the first in force with a quarterly 
premium, the second with a one-month 
pro rata premium, and the third with a 
two-month pro rata premium which ar- 
rangement would result in a monthly 
commitment of about $225 by virtue of 
the fact that a quarterly premium on 
each policy would fall due every month. 
This placed the premium item on a reg- 
ular heat like their power overhead basis 
and was absorbed mentally by all con- 
cerned. 

When I delivered this policy I laid 
great stress on the value of A to the 
business and suggested that he too 
should be insured for $50,000 and in order 
to forestall the usual objection of pre- 
mium commitment I recommended that 
A’s policy be on the five-year Renew- 
able and Convertible Term Plan, which, 
at his age, would call for a quarterly 


premium of but $225 the first year. 
Figuring Liquidation of Inte-ests 
Having succeeded in placing this con- 
tract I opened the subject of liquida- 
tion of interest by. pointing out first of 
all that B’s widow would be a rather 
unsatisfactory business partner and that 
she, on the other hand, might be in a 
far more comfortable position as a wid- 
ow with a guaranteed life income rather 
than a minority block of stock in a vir- 
tually untried close corporation. This 
idea was heartily endorsed by all con- 
cerned and the same general argument 
was applied to A’s case with the result 
that a corporate trustee was appointed 
and the insurance made payable to that 
trustee under a trust agreement which 
provided for the liquidation of the in- 
terest of the deceased on the basis of 
the book value of the stock at the time 
of decease with the distribution of the 
deceased’s stock and surplus insurance 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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Volume Contains Talks 
In Stevenson Course 

TRUST OFFICIALS AND BANKERS 

Four Hundred Heard Lectures in Phila- 


delphia; Penn Mutual Committee 
in Charge of Course 





The John A. Stevenson home office 
agency of the Penn Mutual, which dur- 
ing the past few months held a course 
of business insurance to which officers 
of trust companies and banks were in- 
vited, has issued a bound volume contain- 
ing the complete lecture course. A copy 
has been sent to each one who attended 
at least eight of the eleven sessions. 

Four hundred were registered for the 
course, of which about half were’ bank 
or trust company men. Under the gen- 
eral title of “Life Insurance in Business” 
talks were given by Mr. Stevenson, Rob- 
ert Dechert, Dr. S. S. Huebner, Alexan- 
der Wall of the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, Joseph H. Reese, E. Paul Hut- 
tinger, Herbert Adam, Frank G. Sayre, 
Carl Fenninger, Stanley W. Cousley and 
Gilbert T. Stephenson. A number of the 
addresses were printed in The Eastern 
Underwriter at the time they were given. 

In the first address of the series John 
A. Stevenson said: “In making a study 
recently of marketing methods for a talk 
which I was to give before the Society 
of Industrial Engineers I was astounded 
at the completeness of the surveys made 
by some organizations into (1) the ways 
in which their products could be used, 
(2) how they could make the public 
want the product and (3) the most ef- 
fective sales plan. 

“In the case of business insurance we 
know the needs which business insur- 
ance serves and I don’t suppose we can 
put business insurance policies in more 
attractive packages to increase sales as 
has been done in the case of some pro- 
saic products like soap and sheets which 
haven’t much ‘sales appeal’ as far as the 
eye is concerned. But if we bring to- 
gether the ideas of a group of this kind 
on the most effective procedure in han- 
dling business insurance life cases, both 
from the life underwriter’s point of view 
and from the point of view of the trust 
companies I think we are going to make 
a real contribution not only toward in- 
creasing our business but in enabling our 
clients to get the most out of their busi- 
ness insurance. 

“The other day in reading an article on 
business insurance I came across this 
statement: ‘Business insurance selling 
today stands in the same relation to life 
underwriting as does aviation to trans- 
portation.’ This comparison struck me as 
an extremely accurate picture of the sit- 
uation for several reasons: (a) The life 
underwriter who is equipped to pilot the 
business insurance case has a fairly diffi- 
cult job, but if he reaches his destination 
he has been able to cover a lot of ground 
as far as volume of business is concerned. 
(b) Business insurance has forged ahead 
at such rapid speed during recent years 
that no one is justified in forecasting a 
limit to its possibilities. 

Magic of Phrase “Business Insurance” 

“When business insurance is nothing 
more than life insurance with a business 
application, I am a little at a loss to 
understand just why a lot of insurance 
men approach a business insurance case 
with a point of view entirely different 
from the point of view they would take 
in starting out on a personal insurance 
case. I am not exaggerating, however, 
when I tell you that several times re- 
cently I have been consulted in regard 
to working out a plant on a business in- 
surance case, and here was the situation: 

“A man had built up a successful busi- 
ness over a period of years and the sur- 
viving members of the corporation or 
employes wanted some plan which would 
stabilize credit or else funds to purchase 
this man’s interest at his death. But 
the catch was that the man either on 
account of health or age was not insur- 
able. Now you know and I know that 


we cannot work out a family protection 
plan through insurance if the bread- 
winner is uninsurable. Yet inexperienced 
underwriters, for some reason, consider 
business insurance in a class by itself 
and spend any amount of time fussing 
and fuming over these cases that cannot 
be written just because they are tagged 
by the alluring term ‘Business Insur- 
ance.’ ” 

Penn Mutual committeemen in charge 
of the meetings were Frederic Anné, 
John W. Clegg, Joseph H. Reese, Thom- 
as M. Scott and J.’ Bispham Stokes. 
Bankers on the committee were Herbert 
B. Hayden, Tradesmen’s National Bank; 
George E. Lloyd, Pennsylvania Co.; R. 
W. Mcllvaine, Germantown’ Trust; 
Douglas Oliver, Provident Trust; J. L. 
Weatherly, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust. 





METROPOLITAN N. J. MEETING 





Managers Convene at Newark; A. W. 
Treatheway Guest of Honor; 
Other Speakers 
The New Jersey Managers Associa- 
tion of the Metropolitan Life held its 
first meeting of this year at the Robert 
Treat Hotel in Newark last Friday. A. 
W. Treatheway, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Atlantic coast territory, was 

the guest of honor and chief speaker. 
Louis Zettler of Jersey City Heights, 
newly elected president of the associa- 


_tion, was in the chair for the first time. 


Among managers who spoke were A. C. 
Bowen; Nathan Siefer, Roseville; Sam 
Peterfreund, Essex; Merel Hill, Union; 
John A. Kelly, Passaic, and Carl Har- 
vell, Englewood. A production campaign 
is now on in the association, with Sam 
Peterfreund chairman of the committee 
in charge. 





AID TRI-STATE CONGRESS 





Many Life Association Presidents Co- 
operated Toward Success of Yester- 
day’s Meeting in Philadelphia 
The following life underwriter associa- 
tion presidents co-operated with the 
Philadelphia committee in helping make 
the Tri-State Congress held yesterday 


the big success that it was: Russell B. 
Kirby, Lehigh Valley Association; Jules 
X. Dasen, Atlantic City; John C. Cole, 
Delaware; George Egan, Wilkes-Barre; 
Walter Dawson, Southern New Jersey; 
W. H. Faber, West Branch; Alvin T. 
Wooley, Reading; Charles J. Schmitz, 
Newark; James W. Edgerton, Trenton; 
Millard B. King, Central Pennsylvania; 
Walter G. McBlain, York, and E. L. 
Matterer, Lancaster. 


DAN W. SIMMS DEAD 


Chief Counsel of Lafayette Life; Prom- 
inent in Democratic Circles and 
Twice Ran for Senate 


Dan W. Simms, 69 years old, chief 
counsel of the Lafayette Life, Lafayette, 
Ind., prominent in Democratic circles 
over the country and twice candidate for 
United States senator from Indiana, died 
recently in a Lafayette hospital follow- 
ing a major operation the day before. 
He also was a director of the insurance 
company. 

Mr. Simms always had taken an active 
interest in politics and in many cam- 
paigns had made speeches in all parts 
of the state. He was born in Crawford 
County, Illinois. He attended schools in 
Indiana and in 1885 was admitted to the 
bar at Covington, Ind. He was married 
the same year. In 1898 he went to La- 
fayette and with the exception of four 
years had been in that city since. At 
the time of his death he was president 
of the Lafayette school board. He was 
a member of several fraternal and civic 
organizations. He is survived by the 
widow, a daughter, three brothers and a 
sister. 








McNAMARA DINNER A SUCCESS 





Acting of Toastmasters Broughton and 
Knowlton Amuses Large Number at 
First 1931 Get-together 


There seems to be no end to the origi- 
nal entertainment and good fellowship 
always prevalent at the dinners of the 
John C. McNamara Organization of the 
Guardian Life in New York City. The 
dinner last Thursday evening at the 
Park Central Hotel was no exception. 
Walter E. Knowlton and Philip F. 
Broughton were amusing toastmasters, 
each wearing a long red moustache; and 
the musical numbers on the program all 
of a high order. 

Among those present in addition to the 
members of the McNamara agency were 
Edward M. McMahon, vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank; Harvey 
Weeks, assistant vice-president of the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust; James 
A. McLain, vice-president; F. F. Weid- 
enborner, superintendent of agencies, 
< Joseph Barnsley, actuary, Guardian 

ife. 





BROOKLYN HOUSEWARMING 


The officers and directors of the 
Brooklyn National Life will hold a re- 
ception at the official opening of the 
new home office quarters at 57 Willough- 
by Street, Brooklyn, on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 31, between 3 and 5 o’clock. 





sible respect. 


The 














*Modern Life Insurance 
since 1645 


*:The Company has, by its retroactive 
principle, kept every policy, regardless 
of date of issue, up-to-date in every pos- 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
Newark, New Jersey 





























Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 
one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 
Illinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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STUDYING OLD AGE PENSIONS 





Prominent Business Executives Are On 
Committee Analyzing Both Public 
and Private Systems 
A study of public and private old age 
pension systems, with a view to defining 
for the guidance of employers of com- 
mercial and industrial labor the essen- 
tial elements of such plans, was inau- 
gurated by the Chamber’s Special Com- 
mittee for the Study of Employes’ Re- 
tirement Annuities, which held its first 
meeting in New York City last week. 
The committee will meet again in New 
York on April 14. 

As background for the investigation in- 
formation was brought to the attention 
of the committee’ showing that 500 com- 
panies employing approximately 4,000,000 
workers have adopted pension plans and 
that public pension laws had been en- 
acted in fifteen states. The committee 
will analyze such features of existing 
plans as cost, contributions, methods of 
funding and relation to public pension 
systems. Public pension plans will be 
studied only in relation to private sys- 
tems. : 

Members of the committee attending 


the meeting were: 

Redfield Proctor, Vermont Marble Co., Proc: 
tor, Vt., chairman; Otto P. Deluse, president, 
Western Furniture Co., Indianapolis; Ernest 6. 
Draper, vice-president, Hills Brothers Co., New 


_York City; H. W. Forster, vice-president, Brown, 


Crosby & Co., Philadelphia; C. J. Hicks, execu: 
tive assistant to president, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, New York City; R. V. Massey, 
vice-president, Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Phila- 
delphia; Theodore Swann, president, Swann 
Chemical Co., Birmingham, Ala.; James W. 
Glover, president, Teachers’ Insurance ani At 
nuity Associates, New York City; H. H. Swift, 
vice-president, Swift & Co., Chicago. 





VASH YOUNG TALKS TO AD MEN 


Vash Young, agent of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, gave his famous 
talk, “Fortune to Share,” at the Acver- 
tising Club of New York on Weites 
day of this week. 
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Estate Replacements 


By ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
Chairman of the Board, Home Life 


Just at this time, when income tax returns have brought home to most individuals 
the possibilities of shrinkage in estates and the lessening earning power of invested 
funds in periods of industrial depression, the subject of estate replacements through 
life insurance ts of paritcular interest. Mr. Low has given special thought to this phase 
of Life Insurance and The Eastern Underwriter asked him to give his views on the 
subject. 

“Estate—One’s entire property or possessions, collective assets over or 
against liabilities, especially property left after death.’—Standard Dictionary. 


1. 

Too many of us regard an Estate as 
the property left by a multi-millionaire 
at his death. This is not a correct defi- 
nition. A better definition would be, 
“that accumulation of property by a wise 
man during his active years to take care 
of his old age and his dependents after 
death.” An Estate may be $1.00 or 
$100,000,000. It may have been acquired 
by inheritance, speculation or the sweat 
of one’s brow. Usually it is the differ- 
ence between one’s income and disburse- 
ments accumulated over a number of 
years. It may have been invested in 
stocks or bonds, in a home, or in one’s 
business. It has been accumulated to 
take care of one’s old age and one’s de- 
pendents after death. 

No matter how invested, the Estates 
of most of us have shown a large shrink- 
age in the last two years. Most of us 
have been acutely conscious of this 
shrinkage for some time, but during the 
preparation of income tax returns, it has 
been brought more forcibly to mind. 

We have wondered, if our Estate con- 





sisted in any substantial proportion in 
stocks, whether their market value 
would return to pre-panic figures, and if 
so, when. If it was invested in our busi- 
ness, whether the value of that business 
and its return of income would again as- 


E. I. LOW 


greater profit of increase in value than 
a Life Insurance company was allowed 
to by law; that the increasing value of 
his securities was such that he could not 


sume its 1929 proportions. afford to spend any of his income on Life 


Even 


in 
1930 


witeincoln National Life 
msurance Company 
fort Wayne, /nd. 









Insurance. He wished to use it all to 
increase his investments. His success 
was comparatively recent and his Estate 
was small for the needs of his family. 
I succeeded in selling him the insurance 
idea, or rather by suggestion and illus- 
tration let him sell himself, and one of 
our agents completed the job. Every 
year thereafter, his increased earnings 
were partially invested in additional Life 
Insurance. Last year he dropped dead 
from a heart attack of which he had no 
warning. His Life Insurance completed 
for his wife and family the Estate that he 
would have completed by his savings in 
another ten years. 
IV. 


Estate replacement by insurance is 
especially applicable to medium sized 
Estates, Estates from $25,000 to $100,000. 
To a man who has some such sum in 
mind, it is almost necessary for him to 
complete his program. If one has half 





Il. 


Probably most of us have set some goal 
for our Estate—$25,000, $50,000, $1,000,000 
—some amount which we considered 
would be sufficient to take us through 
our old age and take care of our de- 
pendents. Whether we have done this 
consciously or unconsciously, there has 
been some goal in the background, We 
find ourselves now further from this 
goal than we were two years ago. Our 
thoughts turn to the recoupment of this 
loss. Shall we wait for the return of 
prosperity to automatically increase the 
value of our holdings? Must we wait for 
continued savings to make up the shrink- 
age? Is there any way quicker or surer 
than these slow and uncertain methods? 
Life Insurance companies feel there is. 
By investing in life insurance the sav- 
ings that every thinking man should 
make from his income, all or a large 
part of the loss in his Estate can be re- 
gained. 


predecessor, 1929. 


year ago. 
Ill. 


_A number of years ago, I was talking 
insurance to a friend—a lawyer with a 
very good practice, sound judgment in 
investments and with influential friends 
in the financial world, who could give 
him sound advice. He rather laughed at 
the idea of Life Insurance for he said 
(and it was true) that he could invest 
his money at a higher return and with 


WILL NOT REVIEW DECISION 


The United States Supreme Court has 
declined to review the decision of the 
United States Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals and the United States District 
Court of the Western District of Mis- 
souri at Kansas City, both of which up- 
held the validity of a Missouri law re- 
quiring life insurance companies to ex- 
tend the double indemnity provisions of 
a life insurance policy to assured who 
failed to pay premiums but who are pro- 
tected by the extended term provisions 
of their policies. 








50 UNION SQUARE 





1930’s Record 


So far as results achieved are concerned, 1930 proved as 
good year for the Guardian Fieldman as its record-breaking 


The Guardian’s new paid for business last year was 
$87,560,322—practically equalling 1929’s peak production 
which, in turn, was 16% greater than that for any previous year. 


The amount of insurance in force with the Company in- 
creased to $502,763,636—more than double the total of six 


An illuminating insight into The Guardian’s progress is 
given in the following brief comparison: 


1924 
New Business Paid For. .$ 45,251,784 $ 72,159,246 
Total Insurance in Force. 250,134,633 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


1927 1930 
$ 87,560,322 
373,838,773 502,763,636 


- NEW YORK CITY 








a million or a million, the shrinkage while 
unpleasant is not crucial. His family 
can live comfortably on what is left. To 
men with the small amounts, however, 
the loss is a very real one. It means 
that his family will have to go without 
the luxuries to which they have been ac- 
customed and even some of the necessi- 
ties of modern life. 


It is to this class that the appeal of 
Estate replacement by Insurance should 
be greatest. While some salaries have 
been cut, the majority of substantial men 
in that class have had no reduction in 
their incomes. 


v. 


There is nothing new in this idea of 
“Estate Replacement.” It is the old idea 
of Estate Creation by Insurance brought 
more emphatically to the mind of every 
thinking man because he has geared him- 
self and his family to a scale of living 
warranted by his 1929 Estate. With a 
shrinkage of that Estate, its replacement, 
so that his family may not have to 
change that scale of living, has been up- 
permost in his mind. 

Increasing one’s Estate by Life Insur- 
ance has always been the policy of a 
wise man, especially if depending large- 
ly on his own earnings for his income. 
At a time when so many, after having 
seen their dreams for their Estates near- 
ly realized, have had those dreams shat- 
tered, the possibility of restoring that 
Estate by Life Insurance is more than 
welcome. 





EQUITABLE GROUP EXTENSION 





Morton Salt Co. Contract is Extended; 
Company Now Covers 1,765 
Employes With $4,200,000 

Extension of the group life contract 
of the Morton Salt Co. has been an- 
nounced by the Equitable Society, pro- 
viding coverage for 320 employes located 
at the company’s branches in Manistee, 
Mich., Chicago and at the offices of the 
Ruggles & Rademaker Salt Co., a sub- 
sidiary at Manistee. Group accident and 
health insurance is provided for 225 em- 
ployes at the two branches. 

With this extension of the contract 
which originated in April, 1930, 1,765 em- 
ployes of the Morton Salt Co. and its 
subsidiaries are now covered by the 
Equitable with approximately $4,200,000 
group life, and 1,065 employes are pro- 
tected by group accident and health cov- 
erage. 





PROMOTE F. G. SCHWARTZ 


F. G. Schwartz has been appointed a 
regional group supervisor of the Eastern 
Department of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. After attending high 
school in this city he went with the 
Equitable as an office boy. He has been 
with the Group division since 1926. 
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McCahan Cites Trends 
In Life Underwriting 


NOW BECOMING A PROFESSION 
Speaker Reports Rapid Progress of 
C. L. U. Movement, Pointing Way 
Toward Future 





“Life underwriting, in my judgment, is 
now passing through the transitional 
stages of becoming a profession, with 
many professional men in its ranks,” de- 
clared Dr. David McCahan, assistant pro- 
fessor of insurance at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and secretary and assistant dean of 
the American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers, speaking before the Tri-State Con- 
gress in Philadelphia yesterday. 

“The American College is pointing the 
way toward the future and the C. L. U. 
examinations represent the gateway 
through which many will pass who wish 
to do their part in raising the educa- 
tional plans and the dignity of their 
calling,” Dr. McCahan said. “True, there 
are many who have already earned the 
right to be called professional underwrit- 
ers even though they may be unable to 
meet all the eligibility requirements set 
up by the College. Yet, as we loox 
down the years to come, we are war- 
ranted in asserting that one of the rea- 
sons why a life insurance man should 
become a Chartered Life Underwriter 1s 
because he is thus contributing his part 
toward hastening the day when life un- 
derwriting will be accorded the same 
general recognition as law, medicine, ac- 
counting and similar professions.” 


Significant Progress 


Dr. McCahan cited many figures indi- 
cating the rapid progress of the C. L. U. 
movement, a_ significant trend toward 
making the business a profession. Thirty- 
four persons took the examinations in 
June, 1928; thirty-two took those of De- 
cember, 1928; 114 appeared in June, 
1929; 235 in June, 1930, and there are 
indications that at least 500 or 600 will 
appear three months hence. 

But that does not tell the whole story 
by any means, the speaker said. In 
Setpember, 1929, fourteen study groups 
in different parts of the country were 
preparing for the examinations, last Sep- 
tember there were twenty-nine and the 
best information today shows that there 
are between sixty-five and seventy with 
a total membership of nearly 1,000 men 
and women. Many persons in _ these 
groups are following a long time course 
of preparation so will not take any of 
the examinations this year but their rec- 
ognition of the goal as worthwhile is 
noteworthy, Dr. McCahan said. 

Another very significant indication of 
progress, the speaker said, is the sub- 
stantial increase in the number of col- 
leges and universities which have rec- 
ognized the need for a professional edu- 
cation along the lines suggested by the 
American College. In September, 1929, 
we listed twelve such institutions, by 
last fall this number had increased to 
thirty-four, and today there are more 
than forty, Dr. McCahan said. 





PITTSBURGH SPEAKERS 
Speakers at the Pittsburgh sales con- 
gress on April 24 will include David Law- 
rence, publisher of the U. S. Daily; Vin- 
cent Coffin and Ralph Engelsman of the 
Penn Mutual. 


Tri-State Congress 
Draws Big Turn-Out 


STIMULATING TALKS GIVEN 





Safety of Insurance is Stressed by 
Speakers; Evening Banquet a 
Brilliant Affair 





What is usually the largest day in the 
year for life underwriters of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware, the 
Tri-State Congress, was observed in true 
form yesterday at the meeting held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadel- 
phia. Large delegations from cities and 
towns of the three states were on hand 
to hear the talks given by a group of 
stimulating speakers. Noticeable th’s 
year was the great interest shown in the 





| 
| Congress Program | 

Official opening, James O. Jensen, | 
general chairman. 

Introduction of the chairman of 
| the morning session, Louis F. Paret, 
| Provident Mutual. 
| Welcoming address, A. B. Chey- 
| ney, president, Philadelphia Associa- 
| tion. 

“Safety for the Home and Fam- 
| ily,” H. Peter Gravengaard of Col- 
| umbus, Ohio, general agent, Aetna 
| Life. 

“Safety for Old Age,” Miss Sophia 
W. Bliven, manager Woman's De- 
partment, Penn Mutual. 

“Peeling QGranges,” Albert E. N. 
Gray, assistant secretary, the Pru- 
dential. 

“Why a Chartered Life Under- 
writer,” Dr. David McCahan, assist- 
ant dean of Life Underwriters. 

“What the Agent Should Know,” 
John E. Gibbs, educational depart- 
ment, Penn Mutual. 

Luncheon Intermission. 

Opening of afternoon session, E. 
J. Berlet, chairman of publicity and 
public relations, presiding. 

“Safetv for the Business,” C. Ali- 
son Scully, vice-president, Bank of 
Manhattan Trust of New York City. 

Sales Demonstration, Earl G. 
Manning of Boston, John Hancock 
Mutual. and Charles C. Gilman, Bos- 
ton, National Life of Vermont. 

“Safety through Conservation of 
| Proceeds,” John A. Reynolds, presi- 
| dent, Detroit Life. 

Evening Banquet. 
| 











trust company exhibit which had been 
arranged by Donald S. Beard, chairman 
of the congress’s bank and trust com- 
pany participation committee. , 
The annual banquet held last evening 
was a gala affair and was attended by 
many insurance company executives as 
well as by most of the agents who had 
attended the day’s meetings. Among the 
speakers at the banquet was William B. 
Burruss, well known New York City ora- 
tor, whose talk on “Shakespeare the 
Salesman” won much applause. 





BRAGG IN WEST 
James Elton Bragg of New York Uni- 
versity is talking in Wichita, Kan., and 
Oklahoma City this week. 





The Colonial Life of Jersey City has 
announced the promotion of Martin Go- 
der as assistant manager at the New 
Brunswick, N. J., district of the com- 
pany. 


— 


after five short years 


We Move . 


BROOKLYN NATIONAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


HE Brooklyn National Life Insur- 

ance Company after almost two 

years of organization work was 
chartered in October, 1925, and there- 
upon opened its offices and issued its 
first policy to James A. Beha, then Su- 
perintendent of Insurance of New York 
State on November 16, 1925. Our 
offices were then in the rear of the sec- 
ond floor of the Old Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. Six months later, we moved 
to larger, more modern quarters at 26 
Court Street. 

Today, after five and one-half years 
of intensive work, building the founda- 
tions for a successful life insurance com- 
pany in the most competitive market in 


the country, the company is proud to 
announce the opening of its new Home 


Office in the 
BROOKLYN NATIONAL LIFE BUILDING 


where it has leased generous space. 

The Officers and Directors of the 
Brooklyn National Life Insurance Com- 
pany cordially invite you to attend the 
Reception and Official Opening of the 
new Home Office Quarters, Tuesday 
Afternoon, March Thirty-first, Nine- 
teen Hundred Thirty-one, between 
three and five o'clock, Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life Building, Fifty-seven Wil- 
loughby Street, corner Lawrence Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





OFFICERS 
Ws. R. Bayes 
President 
ArtuuR S. SoMERS 
Vice-President 
Ben S. GraHamM 
Vice-President 


MEIER STEINBRINK 
Vice-President 
Frep W. Lapue 
Vice-President 
FrepertcK W. Rowe Hunter L. Detatour 

Treasurer Secretary 

Frank D, Jennincs, M.D. Grorce M. SELSER 

Medical Director Assistant Secretary 
Wm. L. O’Conne tt, M.D. 
Associate Medical Director 


DIRECTORS 
WiLiiaAM R. Bayes G. Foster Smitn 
Witit1aM M. Caper ARTHUR S. Somers 
JAMEs S. GRAHAM MEIER STEINBRINK 
Frank D. Jennincs, M.D. HENRY J. Davenport 
GABRIEL LOWENSTEIN Joun H. McCoory, Jr. 
NATHANIEL H. Lyons WILLIAM OBERMAYER 
MANASSEH MILLER Epwarp A. Ricnarps 
FREDERICK W. Rowe Henry C. Bonack 
Grorce W. Baker, Jr. 


Openings for qualified representatives in New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts and Maryland. 








DISALLOW W. E. DODSON CLAIM 


Certificate For 70,000 Shares of Preferred 
Stock in International Co. Must Be 
Surrendered to Receivers 


United States District Judge Davis has 
disallowed the claim of William E. Dod- 


‘son of Chicago, Ill, for $100,000 against 


the receivers of the defunct International 
Life of St. Louis, Mo. 

Judge Davis in ruling against Dodson’s 
claim held that a certificate for 70,000 
shares of preferred stock in the Inter- 
national Co. of St. Louis, a holding com- 
pany which controlled the life insurance 
company, given by Roy C. Toombs, for- 
mer president of the International Life, 
as collateral for a $100,000 note given to 
Dodson, null and void and he directed 
that the certificate for the stock be sur- 


rendered to the receivers for cancella- 
tion. 





NEW AGENCY IN CHICAGO 


Illinois Bankers Life of Monmouth, 
Ill., has appointed the firm of Fuchs & 
Schuster general agents in Chicago. This 
is the company’s second general agency 
in that city. Mr, Fuchs is a large per- 
sonal producer. A. G. Schuster started 
in the business with the Prudential and 
in 1919 organized the Reserve Mutual 
Casualty Co., of Chicago, which he will 
continue to manage. 


O’BRIEN AGENCY RECORD 





Albany Berkshire Life Agency St 

75% Gain in February Over Bay “a 
Month of 1930 

A gain in February of 75% over the 
same month of 1930 was staged by the 
members of the James B. O’Brien agency 
of the Berkshire Life in Albany, N. Y. 
Mr. O’Brien was in Florida during the 
month and his agency started a campaign 
while he was away in order to surprise 
him upon his return. The campaign was 
handled by J. Frank O’Brien, brother of 
the general agent, assisted by John S. 


Winings, superintendent of agencies of 
the company. 





J. W. SINTON, JR., PROMOTED 





Actuary of Atlantic Life Succeeds Late 
Roy M. Jones; Will Continue 
Actuarial Work 
James W. Sinton, Jr., actuary of the 
Atlantic Life, has been elected secretary 
of the company succeeding Roy M. Jones 
who died recently. He will continue as 
actuary. Mr. Sinton is a native of Rich- 
mond. He was educated at Hampden- 
Sidney College. In 1913 he became as- 
sociated with the actuarial department 
of the Atlantic, and was made assistant 
actuary in 1919. He was advanced to 

actuary in 1925. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





— 


420 Lexington Ave.— LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Boston Sale 


s Congress 





Cooley’s Case 


(Continued from Page 15) 


fund to the surviving partners. The fact 
that the amount of insurance was con- 
siderably in excess of the then stock 
value of each insured showed them that 
their original desire to secure a benefit 
corporation could still be gratified al- 
though, as I pointed out, the corporation 
itself did not participate but that bene- 
fit would be extended to individuals com- 
prising the corporation’s which was a 
far more satisfactory idea. 

Having committed themselves to a pre- 
mium account of some $3,500 the group 
called a halt to my operations. C and 
D were not considered to be sufficiently 
dificult to replace to warrant insurance 
to cover their monetary value to the 
business and when I attempted to intro- 
duce the stock purchase plan for their 
benefit they turned a more or less deaf 
ear to it Owing to a natural lack of in- 
terest in life insurance in general and to 
a confidence that their stock would either 
be purchased, in event of their death, 
by the corporation as suggested by the 
option granted in the by-laws, or be a 
tolerably good investment for their fam- 
ilies. 

Additional $25,000 for Paper 
Endorsements 


In the midst of drafting the trust 
agreement covering the insurance on A 
and B, I discovered that the bank called 
for personal endorsement of all four 
partners on all corporation paper. It 
was very apparent that A’s endorsement 
was the only one of the three which 
really lent strength to the paper in ques- 
tion and that the other three were called 
upon to join him merely as a gesture 
of good faith. It was also apparent that 
if A died and his stock was liquidated 
in accordance with the proposed plan, 
his executor would be in a most embar- 
rassine position in finding himself faced 
with endorsement liabilities on the paper 
of a corporation over which he had ab- 
solutely no control and no stock interest. 
It was also apparent that the bank 
would undoubtedly curtail the amount of 
credit now extended to the corporation 
if A was taken out of the picture, and 
if the corporation was unable to meet 
their obligations on time the bank would 
proceed immediately against A’s estate 
: the easiest source from which to col- 
ect. 

This put A in a hole and we were 
forced to contract with the insurance 
companies for an additional $25,000 which 
was specifically set aside in the trust 
to cover any outstanding liability of A 
or his estate as the result of A’s en- 
dorsements. 


Bringing C and D Into Picture 
About six months after this A’s and 
B’s insurance was placed in force and 
the trust drawn and assented to, C and 


Case of Mr. “Y” 


(Continued from Page 14) 
Second, if Mr. ‘Y’ lives seven years the 
most important part of the program has 
been accomplished and if it has not been 
possible to convert his Term insurance, 
he has most certainly had it during the 
years when he needed it most and from 
that time on the balance of his insurance 
would fill his needs. 

Susskind’s Recommendations 
_ Benjamin Susskind made the follow- 
ing set-up of Mr. “Y’s” insurance: 
$2,000 Ordinary clean-up. 

$1,000 loan to father. 

$5,000 Group as lump sum to wife for 

emergency fund. 

$10.000 Government insurance paying 

$57.50 per month for twenty years. 
$20,000 New insurance left as life in- 
come to wife, ten years certain. 

With income from Government insur- 
ance this would provide wife with $160 
per month if beneficiary was age 45 when 
husband died; $180 if she was 55 and 
$210 a month if she was 65. Even after 
the $57.50 a month from Government in- 
surance had run out there would be 
enough monthly income for the wife to 
live comfortably. 

If insured lives to age 62 he could cash 
in his Twenty Pay with accumulated 
dividends for approximately $9,477. Al- 
lowing loss of $150 a year for unfore- 
seen expenses out of the $350 a year he 
is supposed to save in the savings bank, 
it would leave net savings of $200 a year, 
which at 4%4% over twenty years would 
amount to $6,556, making his accumulat- 
ed savings $16,033. This sum could be 
used to purchase a monthly income for 
the husband and wife at the time under 
a Joint Survivorship annuity. The other 
insurance could be handled in accord- 
ance with the needs of the family at the 
time. 

What Bryant Nichols Sold Client 

“What I sold the man is very briefly 
stated.” said Bryant Nichols. “A $1,000 
annual life with disability waiver and 
income and double indemnity, annual 
premium (gross) $360.80, and then utili- 
lizing our ‘Premium Deposit Fund Plan’ 
for the future, so that he is now deposit- 
ing $30 a month with us, thus paying 
premiums as they come due in the fu- 
ture by monthly deposits but with the 
benefit of the annual rate. The pro- 
ceeds of the policy will be paid in event 
of his death to his wife, if living; if not, 
to the children; on the basis of $100 a 
month, guaranteed for nine years and 
nine months, and expected for ten years 
and five months.” 








D called me aside one day to say that 
they had been thinking over the situa- 
tion and that they were not too satis- 
fied with their position. They pointed 


out that A and B were sitting pretty 
because they had a guaranteed customer 
for their stock at death, whereas they, 
C and D, the two minority partners, were 
not so sure what would happen to their 
stock or what it would be worth to their 
families. I reminded them that they had 
been quite satisfied six months previous 
that their stock would be taken up by 
the corporation, or by A personally, As 
a matter of fact, they had some verbal 
understanding with A that he would buy 
the stock of either of them being de- 
ceased. I pointed out that A had re- 
cently purchased a new home and might 
find it impossible to finance the stock 
in question in event of the premature 
decease of either of them and suggested 
that the only method of guaranteeing 
the cash customer was to provide both 
the customer and the cash, which we 
could do by means of including them 
with A and B in the trust, with sufficient 
insurance to cover the stock. They ques- 
tioned whether or not A would agree 
to such a proposal and I agreed to sound 
him out on it. 


A was quick to admit that at the 
present time he would be unable to pro- 
duce sufficient money to buy the stock 
of either C or D and admitted his em- 
barrassment at the present arrangement. 
When insurance was suggested to him 
he thought that it would be a good idea 
if I could sell that idea to C and D. 
I told him that I would attempt to do so 
and immediately took a doctor with me 
and called on C and D and insured each 
of them for $25,000 and re-drafted the 
trust to include them in the stock pur- 
chase plan. 


Death Enters Dramatically 


All this time I had been waiting for 
the stock certificates to be presented to 
me for deposit with the trustee. The 
trust was in force, the insurance poli- 
cies lodged with the trustee and one noon 
A and C appeared at my office with all 
of the certificates properly endorsed by 
the various owners. We went to lunch 
together and I naturally inquired after 
the health of the various partners and 
they assured me that they were all O.K. 

The next morning about 7 o’clock A 
telephoned me to announce that B had 
died in the night of heart failure. With- 
in a couple of weeks B’s widow and her 
attorney, together with thé three sur- 
viving partners, came to Boston and pre- 
sented themselves at the bank which was 
acting as trustee under the agreement. 
The bank telephoned me and asked me 
if I was coming over to assist in the 
operation of the trust. I told them that 
I was too busy and that having drawn 
the trust I was perfectly familiar with 
its contents and would suggest that they 
read it, page after page, and follow in- 
structions implicitly in respect to distri- 
bution of cash and stock, and if they 
had any cash or stock left in their hands 
after reading the last page I would tell 
them what to do with it. 

In the course of an hour my friends 
came into my office very much pleased. 


The widow and her attorney had re- 
turned home carrying a check in full 
settlement of B’s stock, together with 
another check for B’s 20% of the amount 
of insurance money in excess of that 
necessary for the stock purchase. The 
three surviving stockholders had in their 
possession their respective shares of B’s 
stock which were to be transferred on 
the books of the corporation and re- 
deposited with the trustee under the 
trust agreement. Each of the survivors 
also had a check representing his pro- 
rata share of the amount of excess in- 
surance money. 

The three survivors adopted a proposal 
of mine to place this excess insurance 
money in a safe depository at interest 
pending the time when it might be ad- 
visable for them to re-invest it in their 
business and to hold such funds entirely 
apart from current domestic budgets in 
view of the fact that a part of the in- 
surance on B’s life was originally pur- 
chased with the view to bolstering up 
the corporation which these three now 
comprised and with no thought of pro- 
viding new automobiles, fur coats or ad- 
ditional domestic luxuries. 





Dorsey Companies 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Security Life is 1,461,333.33 shares. The 
Keystone Holding Co., which owns the 
Security Life stock, paid $1.50 a share 
to the escrow agent who was appointed 
by the Federal court at Nashville to hold 
the Inter-Southern stock during negotia- 
tions for its purchase. The Security Life 
supplied the money for this purchase. 
Alfred M. Best Co. has issued a bulletin 
on the various transactions of the Dorsey 
interests in which it quotes the Security 
management to the effect that the Secur- 
ity took over the stock without profit to 
the Keystone Holding Co., the difference 
between the price paid to the receivers, 
$1.50 a share, and the price at which the 
stock appears in the annual statement of 
the Security ($1.92) representing ex- 
penses incurred in the investigations pre- 
liminary and subsequent to the purchase, 
legal expenses, loss on sale of assets by 
the Security to provide the funds for the 
purchase, and all other expenses, pro- 
vided the total cost of the Inter-Southern 
stock acquired did not exceed its fair 
value. 





CLYDE MADDOX DEAD 

Clyde Maddox of Lynchburg, Va., 
partner in the local agency of Cosby & 
Maddox, died last week of pneumonia, 
three hours after his mother-in-law had 
died from the same cause. P. G. Cosby, 
Jr., his partner, has taken over Mr. Mad- 
dox’s interest. Mr. Cosby is one of the 
star producers of the Provident Mutual 
Life. 





BACK FROM FLORIDA ; 

President Emmet C. May of the Peoria 

Life has returned from a Florida: vaca- 
tion. 
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IN 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 
in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 

















BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 





ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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THE INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


The next convention of the insurance 
commissioners will be a serious gather- 
ing, as any attempt to make it otherwise 
will be frowned upon. The commission- 
ers will talk turkey and the social side 
of the convention, which has been over- 
emphasized, must take a back seat. The 
convention has seen a great shake-up, 
with commissioners retiring and others 
being appointed in many states. The 
new commissioners are entering the field 
at a critical time. There have been com- 
pany failures, some of them bad ones, 
possibly more failures than there should 
have been. Certain companies at the 
present time are walking on thin ice. 
There are ominous rumblings of investi- 
gations; there are rumors of attacks 
along the newspaper front. Confidence 
in insurance supervision has perceptibly 
weakened. It is up to the commissioners 
to restore it. They can do it better than 
anyone else can. 

Always state officials should have in 
mind insurance as a whole, insurance as 
an interstate proposition. A provincial 
insurance commissioner, one with his 
nose too close to the home grindstone, 
is frequently an incompetent insurance 
commissioner. The commissioners of in- 
surance and the commissioners in bank- 
ing have much in common and should 
co-operate more. Located frequently in 
the same building, there are times when 
they seem miles away from each other. 





CARELESS USE OF THE WORD 
“LOBBYIST” 

The attack, political in its nature, upon 
Senator Felix Hebert of Rhode Island 
that he is a registered lobbyist of insur- 
ance companies in that state and, there- 
fore, should not be selected to head the 
special Senate committee on unemploy- 
ment insurance will be resented by the 
insurance business and by his many 
friends. 


It also brings up the question of what 
constitutes a lobbyist. Senator Hebert 
is a lawyer; for some years one of the 
country’s leading insurance lawyers. In 
Rhode Island if one appears for or 
against legislation the law requires that 
he be registered. As a lawyer Mr. 
Hebert has appeared before legislative 
committees for insurance companies in 
such matters as asking for the passage 
of acts to incorporate companies or to 
amend charters of companies. He has 


also made appearances before the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
As a lawyer his reputation has 
been high, and he has not lost any repu- 


sioners. 


tation since becoming a United States 
Senator. 

Even if Senator Hebert were or had 
been a lobbyist there is nothing damag- 
ing in that appellation if it means that 
he appeared openly in a legislative com- 
mittee room as a protagonist of a bill 
which his clients—insurance companies— 
thought should be passed, or in opposi- 
tion to one which they think should not 
be passed. In the legislative hopper 
with thousands of measures introduced 
every year hundreds affect the great bus- 
iness of insurance. The passage of some 
of those measures might do incalculable 
harm to the insurance business. Insur- 
ance companies or insurance organiza- 
tions would hold the interest of their 
policyholders in slight regard if they 
permitted these measures to triumph in 
committee and on the floor without pro- 
test. Lawyers make more effective ar- 
guments than business people do upon 
these occasions. Honest legislators want 
full explanations of pending legislation. 

The word “lobbyist” needs a general 
overhauling anyway. The old-fashioned 
Icbbyist of the gumshoe type who op- 
erated in channels of corruption deserved 


the stigma which became attached to _ 


him. There are hundreds of men in 
the country appearing before legislative 
committees or commissions who have as 
high a code of ethics as any class of 
people, and whose duty it is to throw 
light on legislative measures before they 
are enacted. 

If a daily newspaper or a politician 
can make an attack upon a measure be- 
fore a legislative committee the passage 
of which insurance companies think will 
benefit the public is there any reason 
why the representatives of insurance 
companies should not come out in de- 
fense of the measure? If the companies 
are lobbying when they endorse the bill 
why. are the newspapers and politicians 
not lobbying when they oppose it? 





GOSSTRACH COLLECTIONS 

According to La Reassurance the Rus- 
sian Government insurance institution 
(The Gosstrach) has considerable diffi- 
culties in collecting premiums. On Oc- 
tober 1 last only 74.3% of the premiums 
had been collected. The percentages 
vary greatly, according to the different 
characteristics of the provinces in ques- 
tion. In Russia proper the collections 
were even somewhat below the average, 
viz. 72.6%; in Ukrania the best figures 
are shown, 87%; White Russia 76.6%; 
Transcaucasia 80%. The lowest figure 
is that for Usbekistan, 43.7%. 

Naturally, the Kulaks (Russians with 























The Human Side of Insurance 











President Wing, Provident, Receiving Pewter Bowl 


_ Asa S. Wing, president of the Provident Mutual Life, on March 16 celebrated 
his sixty-fourth anniversary with that company, twenty-five years of which he has 
spent as its president. He began with the company as an office boy when it was 


two years old. 


The anniversary included a luncheon when agents presented him 


with a pewter Colonial bowl, which will go into his 200-year-old home at North Sand- 
wich, Mass. A fleet of twenty taxicabs was needed to carry the agents to the scene 


of the luncheon. 








Hubert Sloat, the Sloat Agency, Mont- 
clair, N. J., has had good results with 
the direct mail matter which he sends 
out. The agency uses scorched station- 
ery which looks as though it had been 
through a fire and which says: “Would 
you be under-insured, if tonight fire de- 
stroyed your home, its contents, your 
garage and the rental value of your prop- 
erty?” It also sends out a disc-shaped 
blotter with the numerals of the clock 
printed on it, and with the following 
wording: “When it’s time to. insure it’s 
time to see Sloat.” In the center of the 
clock anpears this legend: “You insure 
your peace of mind when you insure 
with Sloat.” 

* x 

Gertrude Cook Meyer, who represents 
the National Union and some other com- 
panies in East Orange, N. J., has been 
state educational chairman of the New 
Tersey Association of Real Estate 
Boards; and is a member of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Oranges 
and Maplewood, N. J.; Board of Real- 
tors of the Oranges, administrative board 
of the International Own Your Own 
Home Exposition in Essex County, and 
has other civic and social activities, 

x * * 


Clarence W. Hobbs, special represen- 
tative of the commissioners’ body on the 
staff of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, will be in Austin, 
Tex., on March 31 attending a hearing 
on compensation rates. 

* 


Stephen D. Thach, an agent here of 
the Mutual Benefit, will leave soon for 
Germany where he will reside. 








money) as usual are being blamed for 
this, the accusation being that they have 
paid only 50% of the premiums they 
should pay. However, it seems that in 
the so-called “collectivized sector” things 
are much worse. In this thoroughly so- 
vietized part only,31.7% of the premi- 
ums have been collected. 

There are now rumors in France and 
Germany to the effect that in some parts 
the organization of the Government in- 
surance institute, the “Gosstrach,” will 
be dissolved and their functions turned 
over to the Department of the Treasury. 
These rumors cannot be corroborated. 


H. O. Fishback, Jr., son of the insur- 


ance commissioner of Washington, is 
vice-president and secretary of the 
United National Corporation, a holding 
company. After leaving Washington 
State College he became a farmer. Later 
he went into life insurance and became 
a district agent of the Pacific Mutual 
Life. From that post he resigned to be- 
come an examininer of the Washington 
State Insurance Department. 
a. ee 


Norman Walker, one of the British in- 
surance managers, has recently been 
elected president of the Insurance Golf- 
ing Society of London. The retiring 
president is Crichton Slagg, a British in- 
surance leader well known _ in_ this 
country. 

ie % 

Robert R. Clark, United States man- 
ager for the Caledonian companies and 
the Netherlands, was in San Francisco 
this week. He was for a few days prior 
to that on an agency tour of the North- 
west with C. C. Stutt, Pacific Coast man- 
ager for the Netherlands. 

ee 


F. H. B, Yerbury, foreign fire mana- 
ger of the Phoenix of London, is now 
making an extended visit to the Western 
Provinces of Canada and British Colum- 
bia, following a visit to Montreal and 
Toronto. 

ee 

Benjamin Franklin is the name of a 
Lincoln National Life agent in Seattle. 
He is a brother-in-law of George Bil- 
lings, famous for acting Abraham Lin- 
coln in the moving pictures several years 
ago. 

ee oe 

James A. McLain, vice-president of 
the Guardian Life, left New York City 
last week for a six weeks’ trip during 
which he will visit many of the com- 
pany’s agencies in the Middle-West. 

oe 


A. L. Farmer of Farmer & Duran, New 
York Life managers in Tulsa, Okla., was 
recently voted the most useful citizen 
of Tulsa. 

* * * 

Herbert Lewis of the Commercial 
Union has returned to England. He 
sailed from here on March 13. 

aS Fae 

E. C. H. Durham, fire and accident 

manager of the London Assurance at the 


head office, has become a member of the 
board of the Guildhall Insurance Co. 
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Hendon Chubb Wins Highest Hon- 
ors of Flower Show 
Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & Son, 
one of the largest marine underwriting 
offices in this country, last week was 


awarded the highest honors in the 
Eighteenth International Flower Show 
held at Grand Central Palace in New 
York. Mr. Chubb and the superintend- 
‘ent of his estate at Glen Cove, Long 
Island, Peter Smith, received the much 
coveted silver gilt medal of the Societe 
Nationale d’Horticulture de France. The 
cxhibit was judged the best of the pri- 
vate gardens, in design, in planting, in 
bloom and in individuality. This estate 
formerly belonged to the late Percy 
Ckubb, also associated with Chubb & 
Son and the Federal Insurance Co. 

The New York Sun describes the 
Chubb exhibit as follows: 

“The Chubb garden is so arranged that 
viewed from any one of its three sides 
it is quite perfect. A long grassy path- 
way runs through the garden lengthwise, 
with a rise in its center, and a grilled 
iron gate breaking it into two parts. On 
each side of the grass pathway there is 
a profusion of color, in tulips and primu- 
la and wistaria. These bright flowery 
spots are made brighter by the tremen- 
dously tall firs which form the _ back- 
ground. The color effect is achieved by 
a lovely combination of yellows and lav- 
enders, broken up here and there by a 
touch of deep maroon and a spot of 
white. The yellow wistaria on one side 
of the path, with red and purple tulips 
as its base, has caused a great deal of 
admiration, And a lavender wistaria tree 
with yellow and lavender tulips at its 
base forms a charming contrast on the 
other side of the grass plot.” 
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Some N. B. & M. Personalities 


Cecil F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
was an expert oarsman in his youth. He 
has exchanged that pastime for golf. He 
is also fond of duck hunting. 

Charles Weller, secretary, brokerage 
and service department, when not using 
his hands to talk to brokers and agents 
about such vital subjects as I. U. 
uses them to bang around a handball. 

A. T. Billings, assistant cashier, may 
be “spy-glassed” in a sailboat out on 
Long Island Sound almost any Saturday 
afternoon in the summertime. 

Latest addition to the ranks of bene- 
dicts is “Eddie” Meiners, general agent, 
automobile department, and also a World 
War veteran. 

\V. D. Grier, secretary, improved risks 
department, has a hobby: he likes to 
dabble in chemistry. Occasionally friends 
ask him to test something. 

O. A. Marrin, general agent, Southern 
Department, usually spends his vaca- 
tions yachting with his son. 

H. S. Chapman, supervisor, Middle De- 
partment, who turned the age of 60 on 
February 3, figures that he has traveled 
1,098,000 miles in the period of forty-one 
years since he has been commuting to 














the N. B. & M. offices from his home 
at Katonah, N. Y. 

E. C. MacCormack, manager, Brook- 
lyn office, while in the naval service be- 
came much attached to Admiral Richard 
Byrd, a friendship which is as close as 
ever. 

George H. Duxbury; assistant general 
agent, Middle Department, plays the pi- 
ano almost as well as Harold Bauer and 
Josef Hoffman. That word “almost” is 
very important. Nevertheless he is a 
good player. 

Two major interests of Frank G. Car- 
gill outside of insurance are contract 
bridge and Masonry. Mr. Cargill was 
an Illinois field man before coming to 
the head office. 

On a Saturday afternoon one will find 
Secretary Percy Ling and General Agent 
R. T. Stewart (Middle Department) out 
on the links finding time between strokes 
to discuss putts and premiums, stance 
and suburban business, driving and 
“dailies.” They can’t play golf as well 
as Bobbie Jones, but their conversation 
is more interesting. 

And Messrs. Ling and Stewart can’t 
play golf as well as “Bill” Barton, gen- 
eral adjuster. He has three handsome 
silver cuns displayed on a shelf behind 
him in his private office. 

C. H. Wilber, formerly of the home 
office and now special agent for- central 
Pennsylvania. is a pigeon fancier. He 
has bred and exhibited birds for many 
years in different parts of the country. 

“Artie” Laning of the brokerage and 
service department, is called Jack Dona- 
hue by Chauncey Miller because he is a 
crackeriack tap dancer. He comes of a 
talented stage family. 

Chauncey Miller is one of the best- 
liked figures at the dinners of the Si- 
lurians, the organization of newsnaner 
men who were on New York dailies 
thirty years ago. And can’t those boys 
reminisce! 

Guy Hamilton of the loss department 
is an exnert penman, and formerly en- 
grossed all the agents’ commissions of 
authority in the days of sometime ago. 

John G. Diekmann, assistant general 
agent, brokerage and service department, 
takes a keen interest in Amer’can Legion 
affairs, usually attending the annual 
round-up. 


A Grour of Will'am Street Casualty 
and Surety Pe-sonalities 


Theodore P. Nanz, Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty, rates high in casualty legal circles. 
He is supervising attorney of the New 
York claim and legal department of his 
company and has had twenty-five years’ 
experience. Incidentally, he is one of 
the most reenl>r ettendants at Casualty 
& Surety Club dinners not having missed 
one for some years past. 

Col. George Upshur Pope, city surety 
agent in New York, has acquired a fine 
old Virginia estate on the. Chesapeake 
Bay near Cape Charles, and plans to 
move his family down there this summer, 
commuting himself week-ends from New 





York City. The estate has been in his 
family since 1650 and is named “Vau- 
cluse.” 

B. E. Joline, a bright young surety 
production man with the New Amster- 
dam Casualty, is a Yale graduate who 
spent a year or so with Edmund J. Don- 
egan of the General Surety uptown and 
before that with the Alliance Casualty 
and National. 

Leo Fitzpatrick, Kenny Agency, has 
the reputation of being a rattling good 
automobile underwriter, a good-will 
builder for his agency, and was one of 
the best football players ever to star for 
Georgetown University and later Ford- 
ham University. 

“Dick” Hill, who handles contract 
bonds for the F. & D. in New York, 
hasn’t missed a dinner of local casualty 
and surety men since he came to New 
York City three years ago from Detroit 
where he made a good record with the 
Standard Accident....Another contract 
bond man making a good record is Put- 
nam L. Crafts, brother of James F. 
Crafts of the Fireman’s Fund, whose 
connection is with the National Surety 
under Vincent Cullen. He’s only 27 
years old. 

Charles .E. Ward, for many years in 
the automobile underwriting end of the 
business, is president this year of the 
Automobile Underwriters Association 
composed of metropolitan managers who 
meet regularly at luncheon to discuss 
mutual problems. 

F. C. Myerle, associated with Ream, 
Wrightson & Co.. is recognized as an 
expert on bankers’ blanket bond cover- 
age. And speakine of surety men a new- 
comer to New York is H. N. Hutchinson, 
nroduction superintendent. American 
Surety and New York Casualty, who 
made an outstanding record as a pro- 
ducer in the South. Keep your eye, too, 
on Harold R. Cronin, president, and Les- 
ter B. Evans, assistant secretary, Con- 
cord Casualty & Surety, who are conser- 
vatively building up a company organi- 
zation from rock bottom. Mr. Cronin, 
an expert accountant, was at one time 
an investigator for the Department of 
Tustice. 

Over at the Franklin Surety there’s an 
enthusiastic, energetic bunch of fellows, 
new to the casualty and surety business 
when the company started in March, 
1928, who have pitched into things with 
a determination which will be hard to 
beat. They include Sigmund Glatzer, 
president, and his son, William; R. S. 
Diamond, originator of the traders pro- 
tective bond, who presided capably over 
one of the Surety Association meetings 
last summer; Oscar Friedlander, agency 
superintendent; A. N. Geller, secretary, 
and E. A. Stern, general counsel, who is 
quite elated over a decision on a surety 
case which he won in the New York Su- 
preme Court a few weeks ago. 

In advertising circles Wallace Miller, 
who used to be publicity man with the 
Norwich Indemnity and Phoenix Indem- 
nity some years ago, is still very much 
active as assistant to W. Warren Ellis, 
National Board. 


* * * 


Hugh Lewis in New Role 


Hugh Lewis, a director of the Royal 
and the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Commission of the Peace for Anglesey, 
Wales; in brief. a magistrate. If I were 
a prisoner at the bar I know no man 
before whom I would rather be tried 
than Mr. Lewis who is loaded down with 
human qualities, who has a delightful 
sense of humor and about whose sense 
of justice there can be no question. 

* * x 


A Perfect Survey 


Sometimes we run across surveys and 
reports on economic and sociological sub- 
jects which are about as clear as the 
waters of the Chattahoochie River in 
Georgia, a yellow stream. Occasionally 
they contain charts and gravhs which ir- 
ritate the reader either because they are 
complicated as a trick cross-word puz- 


zle or the type is so small that it can- 
not be read. 

In marked contrast is the report on 
unemployment insurance issued by the 
Metropolitan Life a few days ago, tell- 
ing of the unemployment insurance situa- 
tion in a flock of countries, but more 
particularly in Great Britain, Germany, 
Switzerland and in this country, although 
not much has yet been done on this side 
of the water. The tabular matter, epit- 
omizing the data, is particularly clear. 

Credit for the excellence of the report 
can be given to J. D. Craig, actuary, and 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, second vice-presi- 
dent in charge of welfare; and to Rod- 
eric Olzendam. Messrs. Craig »nd Fran- 
kel head a committee at the Metropoli- 
tan which is keeping its eye on unem- 
ployment insurance developments; and 
the services of Mr. Olzendam have been 
loaned to this committee by the Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau, which is headed 
by Third Vice-president James L. Mad- 
den. Olzendam spent two years at Ge- 
neva, observing all international labor 
and corollary developments. 

em a8 


Close Call For A. W. Stebbins 


Arthur W. Stebbins, New York agent 
who writes insurance for many of the 
movie stars and leading figures in the 
sports world, had a narrow escape from 
death in an accident when he fractured 
his skull. He has returned to New York 
on a boat from Pan>ma, quite recovered 
from this injury suffered on the Coast. 

* * @ 


Adolph Ochs Discusses Circulation 
of Newspapers 


Adolph Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times, has written a letter to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation, which re- 
produces it in its advertisement in “Edi- 
tor and Publisher.” Says Mr. Ochs: 

“The A B C of circulation is good— 
essential—as far as it goes, but there are 
twenty-three more letters in the alpha- 
bet of advertising, and knowledge of 
their application is also essential for the 
intelligent use of A B C reports. ‘AIl is 
not gold that glisteneth.” A _ printing 
press and a sheet of paper are not all 
that is necessary to make a newspaper, 
nor is the number of circulated copies 
the only information necessary to meas- 
ure the value of newspaper space.” 

* * x 


Another Educator Comes to the 
Front 


One of the coming young educators in 
the business is A. A. Michelbacher, resi- 
dent vice-president, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety in Philadelphia, who conducts the 
casualty lectures at Columbia Univer- 
sity and who is following closely in the 
footsteps of his brother, G. F. Michel- 
bacher, vice-president, Great American 
Indemnity. This is young Mr. Michel- 
bacher’s second season at Columbia. 

* " 


Dearden Co-Author of Another 
Biblical Book 


Robert R. Dearden, Jr., president of 
The United States Review Publishing 
Co., who some time ago wrote a remark- 
ably interesting book on the making of 
the Bible, in which volume he reproduced 
copies of valuable manuscripts and pages 
of early printed editions of the Bible, is 
co-author of another volume which will 
onpeal to Biblical scholars. It is called 
“The Bible of the Revolution” and will 
come from the Grabhorn Press. The 
other co-author is Douglas S. Watson, 
who had quite a large part in installing 
the library in the White House at Wash- 
ington and whose daughter married 
President Hoover’s son. 

A. Edward Newton, famous book col- 
lector of Philadelphia, permitted the au- 
thors to reproduce as one of the book’s 
illustrations a letter of George Washing- 
ton having to do with the Bible of the 
Revolution. There is an interesting es- 
say on the printing by Robert Aitken of 
the first American Bible in English and 
many other features. 
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H. E. Bilkey Weds Miss Frelinghuysen; 


Sail for Italy on Honeymoon Journey 


Groom Is Vice-President of Companies in Frelinghuysen 
Group; Bride Was Member of Vassar Senior 
Class and Belongs to Junior League; Police 
Motorcycle Escort to Ship 


H. Edward Bilkey, vice-president of 
the companies in the Frelinghuysen 
group, as well as a director in those 
companies, and Miss Emily Frelinghuy- 
sen, daughter of former United States 
Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, were 


toria Frelinghuysen, was her sister’s ma- 
tron of honor. Among the ushers were 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, Jr. 

The bride was graduated from Miss 
Chapin’s school ‘and was a member of 
the senior class at Vassar. She made 





Fotopress 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Edward Bilkey on Board the Augustus 


married last week in the chapel of St. 
James Episcopal Church by the Rev. 
Frank Warfield Crowder, and sailed on 
the Augustus for Italy, the boat being 
held three-quarters of an hour to take 
on the bridal couple. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bilkey arrived at the pier accompanied 
by their wedding attendants and other 
friends. They had a police motorcycle 
escort to hurry their trip across the city. 

Both bride and groom have an unusu- 
ally large acquaintance with insurance 
people. 

The chapel was decorated with Easter 
lilies and cybotium ferns. A _ reception 
with dancing was held at the Colony 
Club, Park avenue. Mr. Frelinghuysen 
gave his daughter in marriage. Mrs. J. 
Grenville Bates, Jr., the former Miss Vic- 





her debut in 1928 and is a member of 
the Junior League. She numbers among 
her friends many of the younger set in 
Washington, friendships formed while 
her father was a United States Senator. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen was generally regard- 
ed as the most intimate friend among 
the Senators of the late President, War- 
ren G. Harding. 

Mr. Bilkey is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and has made a 
brilliant record in this city as an insur- 
ance executive. He is vice-president of 
the American Constitution, Stuyvesant 
Fire and Industrial Fire of Ohio; and is 
a director of the Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania as well as the 
companies in the Frelinghuysen group. 








WANT FIRE CODE CHANGE 


Steps to effect changes in sections of 
the proposed new fire code for Newark, 
N. J., have been taken by the oil burner 
dealers and representatives of oil com- 
panies in New Jersey. The burner deal- 
ers are protesting against sections of 
the code which deal with the installation 
of oil tanks and other features of the 
new code which effect their products. 
Committees have been appointed to 
study the new code and form plans for 
suggestions in changes. The group has 
hopes of having the city authorities in 
Newark to adopt a code similar to a 
model ordinance recommended by the 
Oil Heating Institute of New York and 
approved by the National Board. Re- 
ports of the committees’ work will be 
submitted at a luncheon to be held in 
Newark on Thursday, April 2. 
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Broad Auto Theft Form 
Now Basis For Rates 


FULL COVERAGE FOR SAME RATE 





N. Y. and N. J. Metropolitan Area Ex- 
cepted; Restricted Pilferage Form 
Now Sold for 25% Reduction 





The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Association issued its 1931 rate 
manual to agents on Monday of this 
week. The manual covers only the forms 
issued by the fire companies, the casualty 
coverages being rated as usual in a sep- 
arate manual issued by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers. Country-wide there is a slight in- 
crease in the automobile fire rates while 
the theft rates are maintained at about 
the same level as last year. Collision 
rates in the West have been increased 
slightly. 

In the Eastern territory the big change 
is the substitution of the broad form 
theft policy without an increase in rates 
for the $25 and $50 deductible pilferage 
form in all parts except the New York 
City and New Jersey metropolitan areas. 
Heretofore the restricted theft policy 
was basic in the Eastern territory 
but assureds had the option of securing 
full coverage by the payment of an addi- 
tional flat charge, the charge varying 
according to districts. Under the new 
manual only in the New York and New 
Jersey metropolitan areas will it be nec- 
essary to pay extra for full cover. And 
instead of an extra charge of $10 for 
this complete theft protection the addi- 
tional premium has been lowered to $3, 
$5 and $7.50 according to the value of the 
car. 

A 25% reduction is now allowable for 
use of the deductible pilferage form of 
cover in cases where it is not the basic 
form of theft cover. In other words, 
policyholders may obtain a saving of 25% 
by taking the restricted theft cover 
which was the basic form last year. 
Again the New York and New Jersey 
metropolitan areas are excepted. 


Rate Changes in East Slight 


In the Eastern territory generally 
speaking the changes in rates are slight 
and show no uniform tendency. Altera- 
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tions have been made both up and down 
according to local loss experience data. 

As regards the broad theft form for 
commercial cars, for which $7.50 was 
charged in the old manual, the new rates 
include the broad theft -form at the 
manual rates. Busses, which were for- 
merly charged $5 additional for the broad 
form, are now charged $3, $5 and $7.50 
according to values while liveries and 
taxicabs, formerly charged $10 for full 
cover, are also put on the $3, $5 and $7.50 


. basis for the broad form. 


_ The new manual contains the follow- 
ing notice to agents as to major changes 
in the rating system which it comprises: 

Important changes have been made in 
the application of the broad form of theft 
cover and the deductible pilferage form 
of theft cover, the chief points being: 

(a) The broad form of theft cover is 
the basic form of theft cover on com- 
mercial cars in all territories herein, and 
no extra charge is required therefor. 

(b) The deductible pilferage form of 
theft cover is the basic and only form 
of theft cover permitted on motorcycles, 
and replaces the former special motorcy- 
cle theft endorsement. 

(c) The deductible pilferage form of 
theft cover is the basic form of theft 
cover on dealers’ automobiles in all ter- 
ritories, but broad form of theft cover 
is permitted for an additional charge. 

(d) The deductible pilferage form of 
theft cover is the basic form of theft 
cover on private passenger automobiles, 
livery and renting automobiles, taxicabs 
and busses in certain territories, but 
broad form of theft cover is permitted 
on such automobiles in these restricted 
territories for additional charges. For 
such types of automobiles in all other 
territories, the broad form of theft cover 
is the basic form of theft cover, and no 
extra charge is required therefor. 

There are but two age groups (“New’” 
and “Old”) except that in the actual 
value premium section of the manual 
four premium groups are shown with a 
special rule for cars which fall in pre- 
mium groups 5 and 6. 

Collision premiums for commercial 
cars appear in’ separate schedules ac- 
cording to territories, the premiums de- 
pending upon the original cost of the car 
new—cost of complete chassis plts cost 
of body. But one collision premium is 
shown for each make of passenger car ir- 
respective of whether it be an open or 
closed model. 

Rates for private cars in Ontario as 
announced by the Canadian Automobile 
Underwriters’ Association show a reduc- 
tion for fire, theft and collision as com- 
pared with the rates prevailing since 
February 1, 1929. On collision rates 
there is a uniform reduction of about 
14% for all territories and classes. |‘or 
fire and theft insurance the rate reduc- 
tions range all the way from 3.50% to 
about 32% depending upon the type of 
car and the district. The 5% and 10% 
discounts for three and five point cover- 
age policies have been discontinued. 





MONTREAL BROKERAGE DEP’T 

The Hanover Fire has appointed J. D. 
McNamee to take charge of the organ!- 
zation and development of the brokerage 
department at Montreal. 
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How B. D. CoLe Burtt UP AGENCY 


West Palm Beach Man Writes Book on Methods; Growth From $45,000 
to $700,000 Net Premiums In Decade; Weekly Staff Meetings; 


7. | ee 
site | er 

B. D. Cole, an agent whose methods of 
production show both originality and ex- 
ecutive talent, as proven by the large 
organization Mr. Cole has built up, is the 
author of a book called “Autobiography 
of a Successful Insurance Agency,” which 
is published by the Rough Notes Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Cole went to West Palm Beach, 
Fla., twelve years ago where he purchased 
an agency which had been organized a 
quarter of a century before when West 
Palm Beach was nothing but a trading 
post. The agency had gone through va- 
rious hands; in fact, when B. D. Cole 
took it over on June 2, 1919, it was little 
more than a branch of a real estate con- 
cern, the insurance end of the business 
being conducted in the extreme rear of 
the office by exactly two employes. When 
Mr. Cole went to West Palm Beach he 
knew one person there. At the present 
time West Palm Beach and Palm Beach 
have a population of nearly 30,000 as 
compared with one-third of that number 
a decade before. In those ten years the 
business of the Cole agency developed 
from less than $45,000 premiums a year to 
$700,000 net. At the present time there 
are twenty-four salaried employes. The 
real estate boom, cyclones, and fourteen 
bank failures in ten years did not suc- 
ceed in injuring Mr. Cole’s agency. This 
business was not built up by a novice as 
Mr. Cole had quite an insurance experi- 
ence at the time he arrived in Florida. 
In his book he draws a clear picture of 
his methods. 

Building Up Organization 

The book starts out with the organiza- 
tion of the agency, methods of selecting 
personnel scientifically, with a reproduc- 
tion of the long application blank the 
candidate has to fill out. There is no 
haphazard employment: the applicant has 
to be thoroughly looked up in every par- 
ticular. “We look for young men in onr 
organization who have shown leadership 
and other important qualities in school 
and college life,” writes Mr. Cole. “Every 
individual in our organization represents 
an investment; therefore, every practical 
means that we know is employed to real- 
ize the most from our investment.” 

There are weekly staff meetings. Rep- 
resentatives of the agency are encour- 
aged to offer any suggestions. The aues- 
tion box is used with first and second 
prizes in contests for ideas which are oc- 
casionally promoted. That the renresen- 
tatives of the Cole agencv are serious 
in adopting insurance as life careers is 
shown by the fact that three members 
of the organization hold certificates from 
the Insurance Institute of America: six 
are taking courses at the fire institute, 
and seven are taking the Hartford Sales 
course. The cost of this instruction is 
borne by the agency. 


Fine Esprit de Corps 

The esprit de corps of the agencv is 
quite remarkable. At various times dur- 
ing the vear different forms of enter- 
tainment is provided for the agencv such 
as beach parties, dinner parties and boat 
tides. The girls arranged a Hallowe’en 
party. Recently, the men challenged the 
virls of the agencv to a game of Tom 
Thumb golf. A club has been organized 
bv the girl employes. one nurnose of 
which jis to create and maintain harmonv 
and co-operation. The girls have their 
own form of government for the proper 
conduct and reculation of the rest room. 
There is a code of ethics used hv the 
club. One paragraph is this: “To see 


that each new girl who comes into this 
office is extended a cordial welcome and 
made to feel that the corporation is inter- 
ested in her comfort and welfare as well 
as her work.” 

When stock in the B. D. Cole agency 
is sold to an employe it is so endorsed 





B. D, COLE 


that it shall not be sold or transferred 
or used as collateral without the consent 
of the company. The agency has a profit- 


Scientific Selection of Staff; Other Features 


sharing plan which works as follows: 
They take the net profits realized for the 
year, exclusive of the net income from 
investments, and set aside a proper 
amount for dividends and then take 50% 
of the remaining amount and disburse 
such net sum to the employes, either 
partially or wholly, regulating the amount 
to any individual employe in accordance 
with the responsibility of the position 
held, and length of service with the 
agency, taking into consideration loyalty 
and faithfulness of the individual em- 
ploye. This is entirely voluntary on the 
part of the company and a memorandum 
to such effect is signed by each employe 
participating in the profit-sharing plan. 
Telephone Courtesy 


A page in the book is devoted to con- 
tact by telephone. Considerable care is 
exercised in the choice of telephone op- 
erators on the theory that a telephone 
operator must have natural diplomacy, 
patience and alertness, as well as cour- 
tesy and good character. 

Special care has been taken to orderli- 
ness and neat arrangement of the office. 
Desks are kept in alignment. Fresh la- 
bels are provided on all filing cabinets 
and supplies of any nature are not per- 
mitted to accumulate on tops of the files 
or in other conspicuous places. 

Advertising 

There is a very interesting chapter on 
agency advertising. Writes Mr. Cole: 

“What has an insurance agency to ad- 
vertise? Is the real value in advertising 
telling the insuring public that . they 
should carry fire insurance or other 
classes of insurance? Is that the story 


that will impress the public and produce 
the greatest measure of profitable results 
to the agency? Why advertise some- 
thing which the public already knows ?” 
Some of the most interesting things in 
the book are the descriptions of how the 
sales organization is trained. Plans for 
the day’s work are made at the morning 
meetings; there are cards showing vari- 
ous forms of reports. Each member of 
the sales force is furnished with a port- 
folio or sales kit equipped as follows: 
Bond Manual 
Automobile Manuals 
Liability Manual 
Burglary Manual 


Accident and Health Manual 
Plate Glass Manual 


ule 
Pad Order Blanks. 

Several pages are devoted to prospect de- 
veloping. 

Among other chapters in the book are 
those on credits, the engineering depart- 
ment, claim department, automobile de- 
partment, automobiles owned by the 
agency, various cards which have to do 
with system in general; agency statis- 
tics, company and agency relations. At 
one time the agency represented thirty- 
three companies. The agency recognizes 
and tries to fill consistently rules and 
regulations of the companies with which 
it does business. It has several pages 
telling what constitutes a good agent. 

This is a valuable book written by a 
man who knows his subject and it is a 
fortunate thing for the business that 
there are men such as Mr. Cole who not 
only can accomplish results but are ca- 
pable and intelligent enough to be able 
to describe them for readers. 
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Fireman’s Fund Officer Upholds 
American Agency System’s Value 


James F. Crafts, Assistant Manager of Eastern Dep’t., Tells 
N. Y. Insurance Society Present Agency System Is Sound 
and Should Continue Principal Income of Companies 


In a lecture delivered by James F. 
Crafts, assistant manager at Boston of 
the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., un- 
der the auspices of the Insurance Society 
of New York, Mr. Crafts made the fol- 
lowing statement about the American 
agency system: 

“It would be almost impossible to be- 
lieve that the local agents represented 
by the American agency system will not 
always be the principal foundation and 
income of fire insurance companies in 
this country. It is fundamentally sound 
and its structure is built on a history 
that has proven successful. Now and 
then there is a challenge thrown out 
to the American agency system on the 
part of a few companies who are, ap- 
parently, unwilling to continue to tace 
the future with the knowledge that after 
years of operation their income is de- 
pendent upon the continued maintenance 
and expansion of their agency forces. 
Economically, it may seem to some un- 
sound that a company, as an example, 
being in business in this country for 
100 years and having assets up in the 
millions, finds itself with little or no 
direct contact with the buyers of insur- 
ance and its income subject at all 
times to jeopardy through the resigna- 
tion of local agents. 

Would Have Qualified Agents 

“The answer to this problem, how- 


ever, can be found in co-operation of 
company and agent in the interests of 
both. Companies first should confine 
their appointments of agents to those 
who are qualified to properly represent 
them in every department and not be 
too ready to appoint representatives who 
may produce a few hundred dollars of 
premium and whose future interest in 
their assureds or companies is primarily 
the commission earned. The agents on 
the other hand who are equipped to 
fulfill their obligations, and who are the 
backbone of the American agency sys- 
tem, have within their province the an- 
swer to the major difficulties of premi- 
um income, not only of the companies 
but themselves. 

“Such agents should recognize the def- 
inite necessity of equipping their or- 
ganizations along production and _busi- 
ness-getting lines, to which should be 
added a thorough knowledge of the bus- 
iness and the contracts which are being 
sold. Combining these educational fac- 
tors with consistent and continued solici- 
tation and sales effort on the agent’s 
part, the stability and future of the 
American agency system, as a whole, in 
my opinion, will never be questioned. 
It is only because active sales work is 
being done by and through companies 
on behalf of agents that a possible feel- 
ing is created that the agent is not jus- 


tifying his control of the productive 
forces.” 

Discussing brokers, Mr. Crafts said: 

“The general broker is not a require- 
ment or demand of the fire insurance 
business, from a company standpoint, 
but a requirement of the large corpo- 
ration. His service to large business 
interests is valuable and important. The 
average local agent is not equipped, nor 
should he attempt to equip himself with- 
out neglect of his local business, to serv- 
ice the type of corporation whose varied 
interests and requirements for insurance 
extend not only throughout the United 
States but all over the world. 

Status of General Brokers. 

“It is possible, of course, for a local 
agent to also be a general broker, but 
he should not attempt to be both with 
the equipment of one. The general brok- 
er, through his own complete organi- 
zation, is able to properly serve any 
part of large corporation interests re- 
gardless of the requirements. He is usu- 
ally alive to the production possibilities 
as the competition which he meets on 
large lines demands that he shall have 
access to unusual and complete covers, 
and through the requirements of one 
corporation he attempts to interest oth- 
ers. The general broker can, and should, 
co-operate with both local agents and 
companies for they can be of service and 
his interests require that co-operation.” 

In his address, Mr. Crafts made the 


following statement about insurance 
newspapers: 
“Read insurance journals at every op- 


portunity. Your interest in the busi- 
ness will be tremendously increased’ if 
you accept the privilige of obtaining in- 
formation from the insurance press, 
which reports the details of our business 
from every angle.” 
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Strong Opposition To 
Inland Marine Bills 


HEARING HELD AT ALBANY 





Proponents, However, Declare Inland 
Marine Is Making Unfair Inroads 
On Fire—Casualty Business 





Strenuous opposition to the bills spon- 
sored by the Insurance Department set- 
ting up a new definition of marine or 
transportation risks or hazards was 
voiced at the hearing before the State 
Senate Insurance Committee Wednes- 
day at Albany by Archibald G. Thacher 
of the American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, J. H. Doyle of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, Former 
Supreme Court Justice Jeremiah T. Ma- 
honey and Berthold M. Harris of the 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York. 

Colonel Thacher attached the drafts- 
manship of the measures and stated that 
the language did not adequately describe 
the risks covered. Judge Mahoney said 
that the language contained in the bills 
was not clear. 

All of the opponents of the bills felt 
that the amendments are unnecessary 
and that a working agreement can be 
reached between the marine and casualty 
and fire companies, that will avoid the 
necessity of legislation. Mr. Doyle de- 
clared that legislation should be had only 
as a last resort and did not believe that 
placing marine companies under the rat- 
ing law would solve the problem. Her- 
man.A, Bayern of the General Brokers’ 
Association believed that before any leg- 
islation should be passed all of the inter- 
ested parties should get together and 
that the Department should make haste 
slowly. 


Hoey Appears For Bills 


James J. Hoey of New York City ap- 
peared for the bills. He said that twenty 
years ago whetn he was chairman of the 
insurance committee in the Assembly, 
Colonel Thacher had the same argument, 
leave the marine companies alone. Mr. 
Hoey declared that at no time in this 
state has the fire insurance business been 
so badly demoralized as at present and 
that this condition is largely due to un- 
fair competitive methods of marine 
branches of fire companies. He ridiculed 
the idea ‘that marine companies would 
suffer a loss in marine business if the 
bills were passed. 

Sidney T. Perrin of the executive 
committee of the Fire Agents Associa- 
tion of New York City pointed out how 
the inland marine companies have in- 
vaded the fire field showing how the 
premium income from this class of risks 
has grown from seven to fifty million 
dollars in fifteen years, a large portion 
of which has been taken from the books 
of fire companies, he declared. 

Joseph J. Magrath of the New York 
office of the Insurance Department de- 
fended the measures. He said that the 
fire companies and the casualty compa- 
nies are not particularly satisfied with 
the progress being made in negotiations 
for a working agreement with the ma- 
rine companies. He said the Insurance 
Department had been conducting a sur- 
vey of the business which has not been 
completed and that the department be- 
lieves that the bills submitted will afford 
the superintendent greater power to 
enable him to solve the problems which 
have become paramount. 





CORROON & REYNOLDS DIVIDEND 

The directors of the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds Corp. have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share on 
the $6 dividend convertible preferred 
stock,’Series A, payable April 1 to stock- 
holders of record March 20. 





MRS. PRITCHARD IN VIRGINIA 


Mrs, Walter S. Pritchard, field repre- 
sentative of the women’s department of 
the National Association, has been mak- 
ing a number of talks in Virginia. Rich- 
mond and Hampton were two of her 
stops. 


N. T. ROBERTSON RESIGNS 





Leaves Post as Head of Germanic Fire; 
C. P. Stewart Chairman of Board; 
May Merge With A. M. M. 


Norman T. Robertson, who has served 
as president of the Germanic Fire since 
the companv was organized, resigned this 
week at the deferred annual meeting of 
stockholders and his post was not filled 
by the directors afterwards. Control of 
the Germanic was bought last week by 
Cecil P. Stewart, president of the Am- 
erican Merchant Marine, who has be- 
come chairman of the board of the Ger- 
manic succeeding Carl Schreiner, presi- 
dent of the Pilot, whose term of office 
expired. Mr. Schreiner remains a mem- 
ber of the Germanic’s board and is still 
a large stockholder. Seven retiring di- 
rectors of the Germanic were this week 
replaced by seven directors representing 
the recently acquired controlling interest. 
These are all directors likewise of the 
American Merchant Marine. 

The other newly elected officers of the 
Germanic include John R. Van Horne, 
vice-president and treasurer; Edgar F. 
Clarke, vice-president and E. A. Morrell, 
re-elected secretary. With the exception 
of Mr. Morrell the present officers of 
the Germanic are all officers of the A. 
M. M. The newly elected board of di- 
rectors of the Germanic passed a resolu- 
tion authorizing the executive committee 
to take the necessary steps to submit 
proposals for the merging of the Ger- 
manic Fire and the American Merchant 
Marine. 





TWO SPRINGFIELD LEAFLETS 

The advertising department of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine, of which 
Charles E. Freeman is manager, has re- 
cently issued to its agents two new at- 
tractive advertising leaflets, one drawing 
attention to tornado and windstorm in- 
surance and the other to business inter- 
ruption indemnity, better known as U. 
& O. coverage. The windstorm leaflet, 
entitled “A Silver Lining for Those Dark 
Clouds,” is appropriately printed on sil- 
vered paper. 





SCOT ON IRISH PROGRAM 
Andrew MacKechnie, state agent in 
New Jersey for the Scottish Union & 
National, was a Scot who participated 
in the St. Patrick’s Day program of the 
Newark Rotary Club at its meeting on 
March 17 at the Hotel Robert Treat. 
Mr. MacKechnie did not sing old Irish 
melodies but invited the Rotarians to 
escort their wives, mothers or sweet- 
hearts to the meeting held this Tues- 

day when ladies’ day was observed. 





ROBERT B. FORSYTH DEAD 


Robert B. Forsyth, former state insur- 
ance commissioner of Wyoming and-one 
state auditor, state senator, mayor of 
the city of Rock Springs, died in his 
Cheyenne home March 17, aged 57. He 
is survived by his widow and two sons. 
He was an Elk and a Mason. 


BLUE GOOSE IN ALBANY 

The first regional meeting of the Em- 
pire State Pond of the Blue Goose was 
held in Albany the night of March 20. 
Eleven new members were elected to 
membership. An old-fashioned chicken 
dinner was enjoyed at Kapp’s Hotel, 
Renssalaer, after which an _ entertain- 
ment consisting of local talent in the 
Order was enjoyed. Most Loyal Gan- 
der Krank presided and addresses were 
made, by L. C. Breed, secretary of the 
National, and A. E. Gilbert, secretary of 
the Hanover, and Past Most Loyal Gan- 
ders Miller and Nugent. 

In the afternoon a bowling match was 
run off between Syracuse and Albany. 
Syracuse won the match. 





DISCONTINUES FARM DEP’T 

The Liverpool & London & Globe has 
decided to discontinue its farm depart- 
ment located at Chicago, which had su- 
pervision of the business written in the 
Midwestern and Southern states. Agents 
are being advised this week, and ample 
time will be allowed representatives of 
the company writing farm business to 
effect other arrangements. In address- 
ing agents, the L. & L. & G. has ex- 
pressed its appreciation of the loval sun- 
port accorded its efforts to underwrite 
this class on a satisfactory basis. 





COMPREHENSIVE AUTO FORM 

The various sectional branches of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ As- 
sociation have appointed sub-committees 
to consider the proposal that there be 
established a comprehensive policy con- 
taining all the coverages which fire com- 
panies may write. One of the big prob- 
lems in connection with such a policy is 
to include the rules. rates and other 
matters in the manual without making 
it unwieldy by virtue of a multiplicity of 
available forms for agents to -sell. 





W. L. CHAMBERS LOSES SON 

Friends of Willard L. Chambers, local 
secretary of the North British Mercan- 
tile and secretary-treasurer of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, were 
shocked this week to learn of the sudden 
death of his only child, Charles, aged 17, 
who passed away following an operation. 
Funeral services were held Wedneslay 
afternoon at the family residence in 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 





SUP’T T. M. BALDWIN RESIGNS 

Thomas M. Baldwin, Jr., insurance su- 
perintendent of the District of Columbia 
for the last seven years, resigned March 
21, effective April 28. Frank B. Bryan, 
Tr., deputy superintendent, is now acting 
head of the department. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Baldwin is going with an 
insurance concern. 


MARSHALL SUCCEEDS GANDY 

W. Cary Marshall is now special agent 
for the National Union in Virginia, suc- 
ceeding J. Ogden Gandy, now special for 
the Hudson and Svea. Mr. Marshall has 
been with the Scottish Union & National. 
His headquarters will be at Richmond. 





——! 


FOUR TALKS ON I. U. B. 





Manager John R. Dumont to Speak at 
Dallas, Newark, Columbus and 
Milwaukee Next Month 


John R. Dumont, manager of the In- 
terstate Underwriters’ Board, is travel- 
ing extensively. Since the I. U. B. was 
formed he has been going to all sections 
of the country on business associated 
with the organization and for the pur- 
pose of explaining the I. U. B. forms to 
agents and fieldmen. 

Within the last month he made San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, stopping at 
various places en route and in the com- 
ing month has the following speaking 
dates: April 6—Columbus, Ohio, Field. 
men’s Club of Ohio; April 7—Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion; April 14—Newark, American Insur- 
ance Co. conference, and April 20—Dal- 
las, annual convention of the American 
Association of Insurance General Agents, 





FIRE WASTE COUNCIL MEETING 
Announcement is made by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
that the spring meeting of the National 
Fire Waste Council will be held at the 
Chamber’s headquarters in Washington, 
Friday. March 27. The meeting will con- 
vene at 10 o'clock. Addresses dealing 
with community and industrial fire pre- 
vention problems and achievements and 
the training of firemen through the me- 
dium of the so-called short courses will 
be made by Clarence Goldsmith, of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters: L. 
H. Kunhardt, president of the Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire, and George 
Elliott, executive secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce. 

On the preceding day committees of 
the Council met as follows: contest, 
contest grading, fire service extension, 
information and publication, manufac- 
turers and speakers. 





INLAND MARINE PROPOSALS 


Committees of the new Inland’ Marine 
Underwriters’ Association are now con- 
sidering several additional inland marine 
forms which may be brought under the 
regulatory powers of the organization. 
At present the Association controls only 
five of the leading types of coverage but 
aims to include the majority as time 
passes. 





ROSS EXTENDS FACILITIES 


The IF. H. Ross Agency of New York 
City now has country-wide facilities for 
fire and allied risks and is prepared to 
issue immediate binders and _ make 
prompt delivery of contracts at its New 
York office. This agency is one of the 
best known in the metropolitan area. 


HOME FIRE DIVIDEND 


The directors of the Home of New 
York have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 5%, or fifty cents a share, on 
the capital stock, payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 14. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation: Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself: Faith in the Present: and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History. that Just Judge of Humanity. reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation. and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year | A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.. and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes. however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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New Canadian Manager 
North British Group 


EXPERIENCE OF EDGAR J. KAY 
Began Insurance Career in Sheffield, 
England; Later Was in Norwich 
and in Nottingham 





Edgar John Kay has been appointed 
manager for Canada and Newfoundland 
of the North British & Mercantile group. 
He has had a long experience in both 
fire and casualty insurance. 


He commenced his career with the 
Palatine at its Sheffield office. This com- 
pany, as is well known, was subsequently 
taken over by the Commercial Union, 
and Mr. Kay remained with the latter 





E. J. KAY 


company until 1911, having gone through 
the various fire and. casualty depart- 
ments. He subsequently joined the Rail- 
way Passengers and was transferred 
from that company in 1912 to the North 
British & Mercantile, going to Norwich 
as fire manager in 1913. In 1915 Mr. 
Kay was appointed branch manager at 
Sheffield, where he remained until 1924, 
when he became manager at Nottingham 
for the North British & Mercantile and 
its affiliated companies: the Railway Pas- 
sengers and Fine Art Insurance Cos. 
Mr. Kay successfully filled the latter 
position until his advent to Canada this 
year. 

Mr. Kay has taken an active interest 
in insurance educational matters for 
many years. He was president of the 
Sheffield Insurance Institute 1923-24 and 
of the Nottingham Insurance Institute 
1927-28. At present he is a member of 
the Council of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute of Great Britain. He enjoyed 
considerable popularity among the in- 
surance fraternity in England. 

Among the companies in the group 
are the Railway Passengers Insurance 
Co. and the Occidental Fire. Mr. Kay 
is president of the Occidental Fire. 





F. T. PRIEST VISITS NEW YORK 


Frank T. Priest of Wichita, Kan., was 
in New York this week calling on the 
Royal companies and United States 
Aviation Underwriters. His agency does 
a large aviation insurance business. 





AUTOMATIC REINSTATEMENT 





District of Columbia Association Ap- 
proves Clause to Reinstate Full Lia- 
ability After Loss Payments 


E. R. Hardy, who besides being sec- 
retary of the Insurance Institute of 
America, Inc., also holds the post of man- 
ager of the Underwriters Association of 
the District of Columbia, has issued a 
bulletin stating that the D. of C. As- 
sociation governing committee has ap- 
proved the insurance, of premiums for 
automatic reinstatement of insurance. 
This form of insurance may be written 
with the Clause (a) and subject to the 
Rules (b) and (c). The clause and rules 
follow: 

“(a) In consideration of an additional 
premium of $...... it is understood and 
agreed that in the event the amount of 
this policy is reduced by reason of one 
or more loss payments, the liability here- 
under shall be reinstated to the origi- 
nal sum from the date of the fire until 
the expiration of this policy, but with 
the express understanding and stipula- 
tion that the total amount of all such 
reinstatements during the life of this 
policy shall not exceed $...... (the 
amount of the original policy). 

“(b) The rate for this form of insur- 
ance shall be the same as that applying 
to the risk for which the insurance is 
written. 

“(c) The minimum charge for this in- 
surance shall be $1.00 in addition to any 
and all other minimums which may be 
applied.” 

As an example of how to arrive at the 
premium for the reinstatement clause 
Mr. Hardy says that if the amount of 
the policy is $50,000 and the rate 80 
cents, making a total policy premium of 
$400 the premium for the reinstatement 
clause is the premium times the rate, or 
$400 times .80, making a premium of $3.20. 





NEWARK BOARD ELECTIONS 


Walter R. Pruden of Walter R. Pru- 
den, Inc., was last week re-elected presi- 
dent of the Newark Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters at the annual meeting at the 
Newark Athletic Club. The other offi- 
cers are: vice-president, Paul Poggen- 
burg of Feist & Feist; secretary, Julius 
Klein of Rosenthal & Klein, Inc.; treas- 
urer, Stephen P. Ratchford of Joseph M. 
Byrne & Co. William S. Naulty declined 
re-election as vice-president, a post 
which he has held since the organization 
of the present board. He was accorded 
a vote of thanks, carried unanimously by 
all those present. 





REVOKE LICENSES 


Superintendent of Insurance Van 
Schaick has revoked the licenses of Irv- 
ing I. Mayer, 120 Haven avenue, New 
York City, and Gilbert McKay, trans- 
acting business as the McKay Agency, 
37 Rose street, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mayer was licensed as an agent of the 
Travelers. McKay was licensed as an 
agent of the Union Central, Alliance 
Casualty, Mercantile, Alliance, Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Fire, Importers 
& Exporters and Continental Casualty. 





TRAVELERS FIRE SPECIAL 

William McLaughlin, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Travelers 
Fire in the Philadelphia and Philadelphia 
suburban territories. He has been with 
the company for five years and has acted 
as counterman in the Philadelphia office. 
Prior to that Mr. McLaughlin was with 
the Pennsylvania Fire. 


Boston Board Rules : 
Causing Much Comment 


PENALTY DISTRICT ENLARGED 





Changes to Curb Excessive Commissions 
and to Limit Offices Watched 
With Interest 





For several weeks past a topic for dis- 
cussion among Boston insurance men has 
been the recent action of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters in changing 
its constitution and by-laws. Conflicting 
stories have been going the rounds as 
to just what has been accomplished by 
these changes and it is apparent that 
few agents and brokers have any clear 
conception of the net results of the 
Board’s action. 

Stated simply, the recent changes made 
by the Board mean that all companies 
operating in the Boston territory are 
now subject to the same penalties for 
violation of the rules as are placed upon 
the Board members themselves. Only 
two companies are members of the Board 
and while the general agents constityte 
the membership of the organization, the 
companies they represent have never 
been subject to certain penalties. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether or not the new rules are effec- 
tive as of January 31, the date they were 
adopted. 

The Board is attempting to secure sig- 
natures of the companies operating in 
the territory and un to date has secured 
the signatures of some. 

It is understood that the recent visit 
of the Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tiun committee to Boston resulted in an 
agreement by the members of that com- 
mittee to try to put into effect the old 
1929 agreement which previously failed 
because of lack of the required number 
of signatures. It is not thought that the 
Boston Board members will be agreeable 
to this as they feel that the proposition 
they are now advancing is best for the 
Boston insurance people. 

Excessive Commissions 

The general opinion is that the change 
in the constitution and by-laws is brought 
about by the feeling on the part of some 
that certain companies are paying exces- 
sive commissions there and as they are 
not amenable to any penalty for viola- 


_tions of excessive commissions agrec- 


ment, certain interests served notice on 
the Board that they were through play- 
ing fair while others were getting busi- 
ness through the payment of excess com- 
missions. A statement to this effect to 
the officials of the Board precipitated the 
present situation. 

The new by-laws in the case of class 
A, B and C agents provide in the case 
of violation of the by-laws for a fine of 
not exceeding $100 for the first offense, 
$200 for the second and $300 for the third 
and subsequent offenses. 

A clause in the by-laws which has 
caused considerable discussion provides 
that members of the Board shall main- 
tain their offices in Boston proper as de- 
fined by the rules of the Board. It fur- 
ther provides that after July 1, 1931, ex- 
cept by written permission of the execu- 
tive committee no member of the Board. 
other than a Boston stock or mutual fire 
insurance company, and no partner in a 
firm having membership in the Board or 
officer or stockholder (actively engaged 
in the fire insurance business) in a cor- 
poration having membership in the 
Board or officer or stockholder (actively 
engaged in the fire insurance business) 





—. 


in a_ corporation having membership jy 
the Board as the principal representative 
for Boston of any stock or mutual fire 
insurance company, shall have an office 
for transacting any fire insurance )ysj- 
ness, or, after said date, be inter: sted 
directly or otherwise, as owner, partner 
or stockholder in a corporation, in any 
fire insurance agency or brokerage busj- 
ness having an office in the Boston sub. 
district or metropolitan district. 
Giving Up Suburban Offices 

This clause is far reaching in its cffect 
in that it calls for the giving up of of- 
fices maintained and operated by mem. 
bers of the Board in addition to their 
regular Boston offices. That is to say, 
where a member of a Boston general 
agency firm which is a member of the 
Board is the directing head or member 
of an agency in any of the suburban 
towns under this clause it will be neces- 
sary to give up this office and continue 
business from the Boston head office ex- 
cept by written permission of the execu- 
tive committee. 

There are few such agencies located in 
Greater Boston at the present time and 
the executive committee is considering 
just what will be done about them. It is 
maintained that some of these suburban 
agencies have been in operation for many 
years and that it will be unfair to at- 
tempt to have them discontinued. 

Some feeling has been expressed that 
perhaps these few agencies should be 
allowed to continue but the matter in 
each case will eventually have to be ad- 
justed by the executive committee. 


SUIT ON PREMIUM NOTES 








Georgia Court Holds Policies Valid and 
Assured Liable Through Policies 
Not Delivered 

Although a fire policy must be in writ- 
ing, delivery of it to the assured is not 
necessary, under the Georgia Civil Code, 
1910, Sec. 2470, if, in other respects, the 
contract is consummated, in the absence 
of a special agreement requiring deliv- 
ery. 

In an action on a note given in pay- 
ment of premiums on a fire policy the 
defense was that the policy had never 
been issued or delivered to the defen- 
dant, and that no notice of the accept- 
ance of his application for insurance had 
ever been given to him. But it was held 
that since the evidence showed without 
dispute that the policy had been issued 
and transmitted to the company’s agent 
for delivery (the agent testifying that the 
policy was mailed to the defendant, and 
the defendant denying its receipt), and 
also that the company had received from 
the insured payment of an instalment of 
the premium note, a finding that the 
contract of insurance had been consum- 
mated was demanded, and a verdict for 
the defendant was authorized. Home 
Ins. Co. v, Freeman, Georgia Court of 
Appeals, 156 S. E. 461. 

Home Ins. Co. v. Parks, 156 S. E. 471 
was a similar case, in which it was held 
that a statement made by the defendant 
to the local agent, after the execution 
of the note, which accompanied the ap- 
plication for the policy, that he would 
not pay the note unless the policy was 
delivered to him, and that “after the in- 
surance was written” the insured 
“agreed” with the local agent that he 
would not pay the note unless he got 
the policy, was not sufficient to author- 
ize the inference that the policy was 
issued under a special agreement that 1! 
would not become valid and effectual 
until its actual delivery to the insured. 
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Finds Local Agents 
Strongly Intrenched 


SMITH TALKS IN FLORIDA 





Past-President of National Ass’n Also 
Hits Casualty Practices as Worse 
Than Fire Evils 





Clyde B. Smith, past-president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
and a member now of its executive com- 
mittee, in addressing the annual meet- 
ing yesterday at Orlando of the Florida 
state association, referred to a statement 
he made a couple of years ago in Penn- 
sylvania to the effect that after the 
period of abnormal profits in the stock 
market had run its course fire insurance 
companies would again be turning to the 
old-fashioned agents for loyal support. 
He said that today, while the companies 
may be panicky, the agents have their 
feet on the ground and are the ones 
who always make possible not only the 
capacity of the companies to carry ex- 
penses but to pay dividends as well. 

Mr. Smith feels that the companies 
are now coming back to the point where 
they consider underwriting results as of 
real value and realize that the local 
agent is a big asset in the business. Con- 
tinuing, he said in part: 

“What is needed, especially in the cas- 
ualty end of the business, at the pres- 
ent time is a little more political sense 
and more diplomacy in dealing with the 
public. Those who are responsible for 
the success or failure of the companies 
must learn and learn soon that the in- 
terests of the public are paramount to 
all others. 


Hits Competitive Preferential Rates 


“There can be no compromise if the 
safety of companies is involved. On the 
other hand, there can be no excuse for 
a preferential rate that is used simply 
and only for competitive purposes. Think 
this over. You know what is going on 
throughout the country as well as I and 
I leave the answer to you. 

“It sometimes appears that the busi- 
ness is over-organized and yet when it 
comes to action there seems to be a la- 
mentable lack of cohesion. Possibly 
what we need is a czar, a man who has 
absolute authority over the business of 
insurance, a man who has a keen sense 
of right and wrong and yet backbone 
enough to force all interests to do that 
which is best for the business in general 
and the public in particular. 

“IT do not know where such a man 
can be found but if located and given 
the job, he has my most sincere sympa- 
thy. If the companies and agents would 
spend one-half the time in creating new 
business that they do in attempting to 
take it away from each other, insurance 
would benefit very materially. If the 
depressed companies and agents would 
forget for the time the depression and 
concentrate on business we would all 
be better off. 

“For years I have advocated the idea 
of setting aside a certain period of the 
year for various classes of business. For 
instance, March would be tornado month 
and during that month every agent and 
company should make a drive for wind- 
storm insurance. Advertise both through 
the press and direct by mail, followed by 
direct solicitation. This has received 


considerable favorable comment but as* 


yet too many have the old-fashioned 
idea of soliciting the other fellow’s ex- 
pirations, with the result that that same 
other fellow is doing the same thing and 
when it is all over they are both just 
where they started. They have each se- 
cured some of the competitor’s business 
but overlook the fact that each has lost 
an equal amount of commission. If there 
is need of co-operation in a trade organ- 
ization it is in the business of insurance. 


Casualty Companies a Problem 


“We talk about the fire companies; 
why, if they did one-half to us what the 
casualty companies do, we would not be 
on speaking terms with any of them. 
Very few of the casualty companies even 


National Ass’n Acts rs 


On Sears, Roebuck Plan 


FINDS ITS SUCCESS DOUBTFUL 


Six Past Presidents Attend Nashville 
Convention; Hickman Backs Vig- 
orous Safety Campaign 








The mid-year convention last week at 
Nashville, Tenn., of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents considered 
the entrance of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
of Chicago into the insurance business 
via the mail order route and the execu- 
tive committee issued the following 
statement: 

“Tt is the opinion of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents that without the inter- 
mediary of personal contact in nego- 
tiating and arranging contracts of insur- 
ance and in inspecting and _ servicing 
risks, no insurance company can operate 
successfully and become any appreciable 
factor in the insurance business.” 

When the newly formed National 
Council was convened prior to the gen- 
eral opening of the convention every 
state association was represented with 
the exception’ of Pennsylvania, Idaho, 
Nevada and Virginia. As one of the first 
items of business brought before the 
Council President Percy H. Goodwin ap- 
pointed the following committee to for- 
mulate rules and regulations for the fu- 
ture conduct of the Council; Fred J. 
Lewis, Milwaukee; H. J. Thielen, Sacra- 
mento, and Frederick Hickman, Atlantic 
City. 

The suggestion of Major Hickman, who 
is a past-president of the New Jersey 
Association, that the agents should un- 
dertake an aggressive campaign of safe- 
ty work, particularly as applied to high- 
way accidents, met with a cordial re- 
ception. 

When Past President George D. Mark- 
ham of St. Louis, who is the National 
Association’s candidate for a place on the 
board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, appeared 
he was accorded a tremendous recep- 
tion. 

Several past-presidents of the National 
Association attended the Nashville con- 
vention. They included Mr.. Markham, 
James L* Case of Norwich, Conn.; Cliff 
C. Jones of Kansas City; Frank R. Bell 
of Charleston, W. Va.; W. Eugene Har- 
rington of Atlanta, Ga.; and Clyde B. 
Smith of Lansing, Mich. 








know the meaning of overhead writing. 
They expect us to take the doses they 
see fit to administer and say ‘thank you’ 
for the treatment. When their remedy 
gets a little severe and they are threat- 
ened with adverse legislation they not 
only ask but expect the agents to come 
to the rescue. 

“No one knows what the outcome will 
be but I surmise that after a few years 
of this hectic competition there will 
emerge some honest-to-goodness agency 
companies that will be willing to adopt 
sane and sound principles between them- 
selves and their agents, and, in turn, be- 
tween them both and the public. 

“Possiblv when the casualty business is 
as old as the fire they will get away from 
the growing pains and will have learned 
that something more is necessary for a 
successful company than a few million 
dollars that have been paid in by over- 
enthusiastic stockholders who were will- 
ing to entrust their money to’'some man 
who had made them believe he was both 
a casualty underwriter and a banker. 

“When this time comes we will not 
find them putting into effect a rate in- 
crease in compensation in a state where 
a monopolistic fund bill has. just. been 
defeated through the efforts of the 
agents, nor will they put in an increase 
in liability and property damage rates 
where they are faced with a rating law, 
especially when that particular state has 
shown a good profit for the past five 
years.” 


Exchange Definition 
Of Fire Insurance 


WILL CLARIFY UNDERWRITING 





Committee Also Lists Coverages Which 
Can Be Handled Under Inland 
Marine Contracts 





The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change this week issued the report of its 
special committee of three which was 
appointed to draw up a definition of fire 
insurance under the meaning of the ex- 
change rules. This definition it is hoped 
will clarify the classes of coverage which 
may be written under fire forms and 
those that come under marine or inland 
marine forms. Those on the committee 
were A. H. Witthohn, secretary of the 
Globe & Rutgers; W. F. Goodwin, presi- 
dent of Hall & Henshaw, agents; and 
George F. Neiley, assistant manager of 
the Royal. 


Following is the text of the report: 

“The committee recommends that the 
following Rule 34A—coverage under fire 
insurance policies and (or) binders, in- 
cluding a definition of ‘fire insurance’— 
be adopted by the exchange, for inser- 
tion in the hand book of general rules: 


Rule 34A—Coverage Under Fire. Insur- 


ance Policies and (or) Binders 


“(a) Contracts of insurance written 
under any form of policy or binder cov- 
ering the hazards of fire and (or) light- 
ning (either alone or jointly with other 
hazards) attaching to property of any 
description located in the territory of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
are under the jurisdiction of the ex- 
change and subject to the agreement and 
general rules of the exchange, except 
as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) Coverage under fire insurance 
contracts may only include loss and (or) 
damage by hazards and on subjects of 
insurance as defined and restricted in the 
standard fire insurance policy of the state 
of New York and (or) the rules of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange. No 
other hazard or subject of insurance shall 
be included. 

“(c) Coverage as defined in paragraph 
(b) of this rule shall not be included in 
marine and (or) inland marine contracts, 
except loss and (or) damage by hazards 
and on subjects of insurance defined and 
listed in Section 150 or Article IV of 
Chapter 28 of the Consolidated Laws of 
the state of New York. This paragraph 
(c) shall not be construed to and does 
not permit coverage under marine and 
(or) inland marine contracts of any of 
the following: 

“1. Buildings, structures, wharves, 
piers, docks, bulkheads and sheds on land 
and (or) over water. 

“2. Personal property not under the 
protection of a bill of lading of a com- 
mon carrier, except as noted in para- 
graph -(d) of this rule. 

“(d) Nothing contained herein shall 
prevent coverage under marine and (or) 
inland marine contracts of the follow- 


ing: : 
Marine Coverages 


“1. Merchandise shipped on consignment. 

“(a) Merchandise shipped on consignment 
only while in transit or in custody of others 
for exhibit, trial or approval and being returned, 
excluding merchandise in the hands of ware- 
housemen, wholesalers or retailers on storage 
or for sale or distribution. 

“2. Personal contracts covering individuals. 

“(a) Personal effects and tourist baggage 
floaters, but to exclude while in the permanent 
residence of the insured. 


“(b) Personal fur floaters. 

“(c) Personal jewelry floater policies. 
“(d) Fine arts floaters. 

“(e) Musical instrument floaters. 


“3. Special classes. \, 
Jewelry block policies. 
Radium floaters. 

“(c) Specific articles of a floating nature 
which are to be covered anywhere the prop- 
erty may be, e.g., storage batteries, contrac- 
tors ’equipment, adding machines, etc. 

“(d) Insurance on property for exhibition 
purposes wherever it may be. 

“(e) Horse and wagon policies covering 
wherever horses, wagons and equipment may be. 

“(f) Theatrical policies covering wherever 
theatrical properties and (or) paraphernalia 
may be. 

“(g) Film floaters, i.e., builder’s risk dur- 


Robert Connew One 
Of Britain’s Leaders 


HAD SPLENDID - EXPERIENCE 





Late General Manager of Royal Ex. 
change Held High Posts in India 
and South Africa 





Robert Connew, general manager of 
the Royal Exchange, who died suddenly 
in London last week following a visit 
to the United States and Canada, jos- 
sessed world-wide experience for the 
high position he held in the fire insur- 
ance field. Although only 55 years of 
age at the time of his death he had been 
fire manager and then general manager 
for a number of years and before that 
held responsible posts in South Africa 
and India. 

Mr. Connew had been in the United 
States on several occasions and made 
many friends here. He liked this coun- 
try and Canada and had close personal 
relations with the American and Can- 
adian branch offices. He sailed from 
New York just four weeks ago today and 
news of his death was received by cable 
last Thursday. The direct cause of his 
demise is not known over here as yet. 
Mr. Connew’s passing at the very height 
of his distinguished career removes from 
Great Britain one of her insurance lead- 
ers. ; 

A native of Calcutta, India, Mr. Con- 
new entered insurance there as a clerk 
with the Imperial of London in 1891, 
Later he became manager for Calcutta 
for that company. Five years after this 
advancement, or in 1906, he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Alliance of Lon- 
don for South Africa. 

Mr. Connew held this post until 1911 
when he retired to become general man- 
ager in South Africa for the Royal Ex- 
change. In 1920 he was transferred to 
the head office of the company in Lon- 
don where he assumed the duties of as- 
sistant fire manager. Then he became 
fire manager and in September, 1929, a 
new post, that of general manager, was 
created and Mr. Connew was selected 
to fill it. This gave him jurisdiction also 
over the branches other than fire which 
the Royal Exchange writes in Great 
Britain. 





GLENS FALLS B’KLYN AGENTS 


The Glens Falls of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
has appointed Mount & Rilling, Inc., as 
Brooklyn agents. The agency is locat- 
ed at 132 Montague street. 








ing production, or coverage on completed films 
wherever they may be. 

“(h) Installation risks, i.e., machinery or 
equipment during period of installation until 
termination of seller’s interest. The so-called 
all-risk rate shall not be less than the fire, tor- 
nado, earthquake, riot, civil commotion and ex- 
plosion rates as published combined, plus proper 
loading for marine hazards. 

“(i) Salesmens’ samples floater. 

“(j) Bridges (commonly granting all risks 
so-called) unless fire, tornado, earthquake and 
(or) riot and civil commotion are the only 
hazards desired, provided also that the so-called 
all-risk rate shall not be less than the fire, 
tornado, earthquake, riot, civil commotion and 
explosion rates as published combined, plus 
proper loading for marine hazards. , 

“(k) Merchandise and (or) property in 
transit, while waiting for or undergoing proces- 
sing in  bleacheries, fumigatories, dysters, 
throwsters and other similar processing until de- 
livered to store, warehouse or final place of de- 
livery contemplated at the time shipment was 
made. (Not marine insurance unless including 
coverage in transit to and (or) from processors.) 

“(1) Single interest policies covering the in- 
terest of the seller only, in merchandising sold 
under partial payment, contract of sale or in- 
stalment sales contract. Such policies must 
cover merchandise in transit and may extend 
until payments have been completed, but must 
not extend beyond the termination of the sell- 
er’s interest. Any such policy which includes 
protection of the purchaser’s interest is not ma- 
rine insurance. 

“4, Bailee policies. 

“ts Bailees’ customers insurance (e. &: 
laundrymen’s, dyers’ and cleaners’ [customers 
goods]). These policies cover in transit and dur- 


’ 
’ 


ing process (fire, theft and (or) various perils). 

“(b) Furriers’ and (or) rug storers ’custom- 
ers policies (e. g., open policies under which cer- 
tificates are issued by the furriers and rug 
storage concerns covering specified garments oF 
rugs), the property of his customers, covering 
fire, theft and (or) various perils.” 
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Banker Hails Agents 
As National Assets 


sAYS THEY ARE INDISPENSABLE 





President of Largest Bank in Rochester, 
N. Y., Says Insurance Determines 
Credit Risk Standing 





Raymond N. Ball, president of the 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., the largest local bank 
there, discussed the stabilizing influence 
of insurance during the last radio broad- 
cast of the Underwriters‘ Board of 
Rochester and associated county local 
boards. He said in part: 
“A business which is not fully covered 
bv sound insurance is not a good credit 
risk. An uninsured dwelling house is not 
a fit subject for a mortgage loan. 
“Fire insurance rebuilds our conflagra- 
tion-swept cities. Before the ashes of 
: San Francisco had cooled, insurance ad- 

justers helped to restore confidence by 
beginning the payment of two hundred 
million dollars in losses. Business inter- 

ruption insurance enables corporations to 
pay dividends after their plants have 
been destroyed by fire. Automobile in- 
t surance meets negligence judgments, and 

thereby saves businesses from bankrupt- 
cy and homes from forced sale. Bur- 
glary insurance makes good the stolen 
payroll. Health and accident insurance 
q pays income which disability stops. In 

other words, insurance, or the lack of it, 
determines the financial future of many 











7 an individual and many a corporation. 
c “It is common sense that we should 
‘ buy our insurance protection from com- 
panies whose solvency is unquestioned 
, and through agents who know how to 
‘ write policies. Such organizations as 
- those sponsoring this broadcast have a 
“ solemn duty to the public. They should 
% represent only the best companies, they 
a should broaden their policies, they should 
i ever seek to keep down the cost of the 
‘ protection. So long as the organized 
- agents continue to do this they will be 
d national assets, public benefactors and 
nn indispensable to the efficient purchase of 
‘h insurance. 
at 
RUSSIAN INSURANCE RATES 
| Volume on History of Russian Fire In- 
) surance Given Library by H. 
Y., Ernest Feer 
as H. Ernest Feer, American-Equitable 
it- vice-president, has presented to the In- 
surance Society of New York a valuable 
— book on Russian fire insurance rates and 
lms also several other desirable insurance 
43 volumes. to be added to the library’s 
ntil collection. The Russian book is entitled 
— Fire Insurance in Russia, 1827-1910,” 
pid and was prepared by the Tariff Commit- 
yper tee of Russian Insurance Companies. The 
English translation was made by G. Dob- 
ks son, secretary of the British consulate 
and at St. Petersburg before the Great War. 
— Another gift recently received by the 
te library of the New York Insurance So- 
ail Clety is a handsome mantel clock. This 
plus has been presented anonymously by a 
in well-known fire insurance figure. 
yces- 
“rs, 
‘ie CHICAGO EXAMINERS’ NOMINEES 
= The Chicago Association of Fire In- 
ding surance Examiners at the annual meet- 
Drs) ing next month will vote on the follow- 
rool ng nominees for office, comprising the 
. i administration” ticket: H. G. Downing, 
must President, National Fire; W. C. Daniels, 
—<— Vice-president, America Fore Companies ; 
sell- - J. Petrick, secretary, Atlas; Walter 
judes G. Herb, treasurer, Insurance Co. of 
ma North America; Ed Wall, director, Crum 
& Forster companies; Wilbert A. Kruse, 
. Sy p“rector, Springfield F. & M. At the 
ne regular monthly meeting March 19 at 
rils). the Hotel Fort Dearborn, Chicago, T. C. 
stom nderwood, superintendent of agents in 
we the western office of the America Fore 
ts or Stoup, discussed the writing of use and 
ering occupancy insurance. 





SEEK BROKERAGE AGREEMENT 





Insurance Brokers’ Ass’n of N. Y. Asks: 


Exchange to Elimmate Remainder 

of Congested Area 

A tentative arrangement is being ef- 
fected between the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange and the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, Inc., 
with respect to the ultimate elimination 
of the remaining so-called congested area 
in Manhattan, the fire insurance business 
of which carries only a 10% brokerage 
commission. The brokers want 15% com- 
mission on risks in this small area as 
on business in the remainder of the 
city and have sought this goal for some 
time. 

The directors of the brokers’ associa- 
tion held a conference with representa- 
tives of the Exchange this week and fol- 
lowing this sub-committees of Exchange 
members and brokers were named to 
carry on the negotiations, The brokers’ 
committee consists of William Schiff, 
president of the association; Floyd R. 
DuBois and W. Douglas Owens. The 
agreement sought is that the brokers 
will not press for an immediate increase 
in brokerage in the congested area pro- 
viding the Exchange fixes a date in the 
not too distant future when the district 
will be eliminated altogether. About 
four-fifths of the low commission section 
was done away with about a year ago. 





INSURANCE BROKERS’ DINNER 





Elaborate Program Prepared for 33rd 
Anniversary Dinner at Hotel Bilt- 
more on Tuesday 
The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc., has completed its pro- 
gram for the thirty-third anniversary 
dinner at the Hotel Biltmore next Tues- 
day evening, March 31. It is expected 
that upwards of 300 members of the as- 
sociation and their guests will be pres- 
ent. Insurance Superintendent George 
S. Van Schaick has been invited as guest 
of honor and there will be other mem- 
bers of the Insurance Department pres- 
ent. Vice-President Edward C. Lunt of 
the Great American Indemnity will also 
be a speaker. George P. Nichols will 
act as toastmaster and President William 
Schiff will deliver his annual report. 
A feature of the evening will be the 
elaborate entertainment program. The 
program committee has secured the serv- 
ices of Marks’ Orchestra, the Sunshines; 
crystal readers and mental telepathists; 
Sonia, Russian accordionist, and Craw- 

ford Adams, “wizard of the bow.” 





DEATH OF EDWIN P. DE LANOY 


Edwin P. De Lanoy of New York and 
Clearwater, Fla. died here Tuesday at 
the age of 65 years. Born in New York 
City on April 23, 1865, he entered the 
banking business after being graduated 
from the College of the City of New 
York. After five years with Kidder- 
Peabody & Co. he resigned in 1890 to 
join his brother, William C. De Lanoy. 
in the insurance brokerage business at 
2 Wall street. The name of the firm was 
changed to De Lanoy & De Lanoy. In 
1910 Edwin P. De Lanoy retired from 
the firm to devote his time to travel 
but in 1914 was seriously injured in a 
fall in the Adirondacks, becoming a crip- 
ple. For the last fifteen years he has 
been wintering in Florida and spending 
his summers at Little Moose Lake in 
the Adirondacks, He never married. He 
is survived by his brother, William C., 
who is president of De Lanoy, Kipp & 
Swan, insurance brokers. 


MISS HAZEL JENNINGS DIES 

Miss Hazel F. Jennings, chief clerk in 
the Buffalo office of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau, died on March 18. She 
had been with that branch office since 
1910. 








F. K. REESOR DEAD 
Frederick K. Reesor, operating a gen- 
eral insurance agency in Markham, Ont., 
died last week in his home there in the 
eighty-fourth year of his life. 





ORGANIZED 1829 





“Poor Richard” Was 
a Great Reader 


HROUGH constant application to 
worthwhile books, young Franklin 
became informed on many subjects 


and acquired an appreciation for the best 
works of literature, science, history, philos- 
ophy, and applied arts. Among the books 
he read were Pilgrim’s Progress, Burton's 
Historical Progress, some Essays by De 
Foe and others by Cotton Mather. 


The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
the first to perpetuate the name of Frank- 
lin, has provided sound insurance for more 
than a century. 


The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PHILADELPHIA 


We’) WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
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What the F. I. A. Does" 
For the Local Agent 


MUTUAL COMPETITION OFFSET 








Manager H. P. Smith Writes First of 
Series of Articles in Northern Lights 
On Agents’ Aids 





H. V. Carlier, editor of Northern 
Lights, ithe monthly publication of the 
Northern of London and the London & 
Scottish, and publicity director of those 
companies, has inaugurated in his maga- 
sine a series of articles on company serv- 
ice associations. These are to bring local 
agents into closer contact with the facili- 
ties which are available to them in getting 
business. The first article deals with the 
Factory Insurance Association which has 
its headquarters in Hartford. H. P. Smith 
is manager of the F. I. A. and author 
of the article in Northern Lights from 
which the following extracts are taken: 

The F. I. A. is the medium to utilize 
in placing desirable sprinklered manufac- 
turing risks, risks which must be so effi- 
ciently handled as to guard against or 

- withstand the pressure of competition 
from factory mutuals, improved risk mu- 
tuals and reciprocals. 

How the F. I. A. saves time and ex- 
pense for the agent can be more easily 
realized if we follow the various steps 
that must be taken to get a risk, to place 
it, and to keep it, 

Having established contact with the as- 
sured, the agent must employ the best 
facilities of the stock companies in “de- 
livering the goods.” A rate must be ob- 
tained based not only upon “as is” condi- 
tions but frequently a lower figure con- 
ditional upon physical improvements. To 
get the risk rated promptly and also to 
secure for the assured as liberal form 
coverage as possible, time must be spent 
with the rating bureau’s engineer, in- 
specting the plant, corresponding with 
and frequently visiting the rating bureau. 
The F. I. A. handles every bit of this 
work for the agent. 

Meets Mutual Competition 

The insurance proposal must then be 
presented to the assured and to be effec- 
tive this must include not only the rate 
quotation but the form, with its broad 
and liberal features properly emphasized 
(generally including coverage of the 
sprinkler leakage and windstorm haz- 
ard); last but by no means least, an out- 
line of the inspection. and engineering 
service which will be furnished. The 
submission of such a proposal involves 
features that many agents only occa- 
sionally encounter. There is surely no 
organization that is more thoroughly con- 
versant with the practices of the mutuals 
and the arguments for and against mu- 
tual insurance than the F. I. A. Despite 
any competing selling talk to the con- 
trary, the F. I. A. proposal is so com- 
plete that no mutual offer holds any real 
advantages to the assured either in re- 
spect of cost, cover or service. 

The F, I. A. proposal guarantees cover: 
when the order is given the F. I. A. itself 
binds the companies—without hesitancy 
or delay—even when millions of liability 
are involved. There is no subsequent re- 
adjustment of individual companies’ 
amounts, there is no scurrying for ca- 
pacity on a large risk, it is unnecessary 
for the agent to devote time and expense 
to correspondence with, or perhaps even 
visiting company offices; there is no 
brokering a part of the line to other 
agents. 

Compiles the Form 

To prepare the form, to print it and to 
write the policies takes considerable 
time, effort and expense to the agent. 
This burden is completely shouldered by 
the F. I. A. which compiles the form 
and submits it to him and his assured 
for approval, which makes sure in ad- 
vance that the form will be acceptable 
to the rating bureau and, therefore, need 
not subsequently be altered, which writes 
the policies and hands them to the agent 
for delivery to the assured. 

Let it be emphasized strongly that 
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- a 
the work done by the F. T. A. in no wa, 
impairs but on the contrary tonds to 
uphold the agent’s contact anid pres. 
tize with his assured. The coiitact of 
the agent with his assured is of grea! 
value to the F. I. A, itself. 

The F. I. A. makes quarterly inspec. 
tions of every risk; these are thorough 
and complete. It is a part of the F. 1. 4 
inspection for the F. I. A. engineer t; 
call on the agent and post him regarj. 
ing conditions at the plant and also ty 
posted respecting developments o! which 
the agent has knowledge. If the agent 
desires it, the F. I. A. furnishes hin 
with copies of correspondence with the 
assured; some ask only to be posted 
regarding matters believed to be direct. 
ly of interest to them, 

The F. I. A. policyholder is encouraged 
by the F. I. A. to notify it whenever 
changes are contemplated or when fe. 
pairs are made that affect the integrity 
of the fire protective equipment. Special 
visits of F. I. A. representatives for such 
emergency service brings the F. [, 4 
average to about nine visits per risk an. 
nually. Such service cannot be ade. 
quately rendered unless the liability and 
the underwriting and inspection respon- 
sibilities are all concentrated with one 
organization. 

Loss adjustments are of great impor. 
tance to the agent, for if an assured be- 
comes dissatisfied or disgruntled over 
the settlement of what he believes to 
have been a reasonable loss claim, the 
agent suffers by having the business di- 
verted elsewhere. 





FIRST PRIZE SAVES FAMILY 
Arkansas School Girl Heads Fire Pre- 
vention Essay Contest; Family Faced 
Appeal to Red Cross 
The winning of first prize in a recent 
fire prevention contest enabled a cow- 
try school girl in Arkansas to save het 
family from asking the Red Cross for 
assistance. Wanda Ingram, aged eight, 
of Morganton, Ark., read in a farm pa 
per last fall about the prize contest 
which stock fire insurance companies 
were conducting in the name of the Farm 
Insurance Committee. Cash _ prizes 
amounting to $1,000 were offered rurl 
school pupils for the best accounts of 
what had been done to make their farm 

homes safer against fire. 

Little Wanda wrote her paper and sent 
it in. When the judges had made their 
decisions it was found that she had won 
the first prize of $250. In acknowledg- 
ing receipt of a check for that amount, 
Wanda says: 

“I cannot find words to fully express 
our appreciation. Being here as we are 
in the heart of the drought-stricken area 
makes the nice check all the more wel: 
come. The wolf is nearer our door than 
ever before. The check means that the 
Red Cross will not have to be sum 
moned to ward off the wolf.” 





ARSON RING BROKEN UP 


An arson ring which has been operat: 
ing in West Point, Miss., for some time 
has been broken up through the activities 
of the local Chamber of Commerce. It 
cluded in the gang were some seven o 
eight members of the volunteer fire de- 
partment, who were paid on a basis at 
$1.50 for each run made and $2 if. they 
actually assisted in extinguishing a frre. 
To augment the force of four paid fire 
men, following the purchase a year 4g? 
of additional equipment, ten voluntee!s 
were recruited from young men employe 
in stores and shops adjacent to the fire 
department headquarters. Accor«ling " 
Secretary J. T. Ruble of the Chamber 
of Commerce, “fires soon became % 
nightly occurrence,” with the result that 
an investigation was set on foot, 
Mayor T. M. Mosely, Jr. Confession 
were secured from the ringleaders of the 
gang, two of whom have been sentence! 
to five years each in the penitentia# 
Others members of the ring have fled t 
state. 
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NOTHING 
CAN STOP 
A TORNADO 


You are quite helpless to prevent its sudden 
and destructive visit with its accompani 
wreckage and ruin. 


¥ 


But you can and should insure 
against the financial loss which the wanto 
brings. Let us protect your property. W 
windstorm insurance to fit every need. 


Agent's name and address here 











WHAT PROVISION HAVE YOU MADE 


against a tornado? In a moment's time one of these 
terrific storms may lay our entire community in ruin! 
Homes and business structures are often torn Bey tos by 
the fury of these winds, and hundreds of families are 
turned inte homeless refugees. 

After the storm comes the question of rebuilding, 
and it is then that a windstorm insurance policy proves 
its worth. 


Don't put off this matter of windstorm insurance! 


Agent's name and address here 














TOO LATE 


to grab your telephone and arrange for windstorm 
insurance when you see the storm cutting a path of 
destruction toward your property 


But it’s not too late now, before the storm, to 
call us. Let this experienced agency plan your pro- 
tection against windstorm losses. Then if a storm 
wrecks or damages your home or business property, 
a sound insurance company will take care of the 
losses. 


Agent's name and address here 











Three of a series of attention getting 
newspaper advertisements. 
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AETNA FIRE 
GROUP 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Advance Showing 
of Windstorms. 


HARTFORD: 


Y. 
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Spring windstorms will soon be howling down upon us— 
to be followed by Summer, Fall and Winter blows. Will your 
clients be ready with complete tornado and windstorm insur- 
ance protection? We help A‘tna Fire Group agents to put 
their prospects in that enviable state. How? Newspaper 
advertising; posters, large and small; sales letters, processed, 
stamped and addressed for them at a nominal cost; unusual 
folders; all working toward the agent’s follow-up. We claim 
no miracles for this windstorm campaign, but we ézow that 
if carefully followed out it puts good business on the books. 


A:‘TNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





























Folders that are distinétly dif- 
ferent; attractive, compelling. 
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Inland Marine Co-operation Gaining With 
k ire and Casualty Branches 


D. C. Bowersock of Providence-Washington, Tells N. Y. Insurance Society 
How Overlapping of Coverages Is One of Biggest Problems; Through 
I. U. B, Marine-Casualty Committee and Inland Marine Association 


Many Difficulties Are Being Cleared Away and Public Given Full Service 


An illuminating picture of the efforts 
of the various branches of insurance to 
co-operate with respect to the underwrit- 
ing of inland marine risks was presented 
to the members of the Insurance Society 
of New York by D. C. Bowersock of 
the inland marine department of the 
Providence-Washington in’ the third of 
the three special lectures delivered in 
the Great Hall of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce last Friday. 

Mr. Bowersock dealt particularly with 
the problems raised by the overlapping 
of inland marine coverages into the 
strictly fire and casualty branches of the 
business. He said that insurance recog- 
nized that the interests of the public 
and underwriters alike would be best 
served by the co-ordination of efforts of 
marine, fire and casualty underwriters 
and as a result several organizations have 
been set un which the speaker said were 
now effectively meeting this need. 

In the first: place there is the Inter- 
state Underwriters’ Board representing 
the fire underwriters who are attempting 
to work out with the representatives of 
the marine companies a line of demarca- 
tion between fire and marine coverages. 
Then there is the joint Marine-Casualty 
Committee which is following a similar 
procedure as regards casualty business. 
Finally, there is the new Inland Marine 
Underwriters’ Association which is co- 
operating with all: the organizations men- 
tioned and at the same time trying to 
bring about uniformity of practices in 
inland marine underwriting. 

“It is pleasing to note,” said Mr. Bow- 
ersock, “that in all the deliberations of 
these organizations there is constantly 
kept before the minds of the company 
representatives the necessity for making 
available to assureds the best possible 
types of policy consistent with sound 
underwriting.” 

Unavoidable Overlapping 

Mr. Bowersock opened his lecture by 
telling how the marine underwriting field 
has always been quick to extend insur- 
ance protection to new hazards and as 
a result today there are many forms of 
marine contracts adopted solely to meet 
the personal requirements of individuals. 
Continuing, he said: 

Unfortunately, as in the case of com- 
mercial contracts, there has been some 
unavoidable overlapping of coverages of- 
fered by marine underwriters with those 
offered by fire and casualty underwriters. 
To demonstrate this point, let us consider 
for a moment one of the more common 
forms of this type of contract, the per- 
sonal jewelry policy. Surely we have all 
come to consider this cover as one that 
is inherently marine, yet it takes but a 
moment’s analysis to discover that as it 
provides protection in the home of the 
assured, it eliminates the necessity for 
the assured to consider the articles in- 
sured thereunder in arriving at the 
amount of fire or burglary insurance 
that may be required at that location. 

The need for these inland marine forms 
of policy is undeniable, as adequate 
forms of coverage can oftentimes only 
be obtained under such contracts. On 
the other hand, the thinking marine un- 
derwriter appreciates that a reasonable 


consideration of the scope of his activi- 
ties is a prerequisite to sound insurance, 
and that not only is there a need for 
the marine coverages offered, but an 
equally definite need for fire and casualty 
coverages under the standard fire and 
casualty forms of contract. In this con- 
nection it is particularly pleasing to note 
that the leading underwriters in the vari- 
ous classes of insurance not only real- 
ize but are actually demonstrating that 
there is ample room for all underwriters 
to operate in their respective spheres 
without conflict. 

During the past year and a half many 
constructive steps have been initiated 
which have brought into effective being 
organizations that are expected to do 
much towards adjusting differences be- 
tween the viewpoints of the various un- 
derwriters, and at the same time safe- 
guard the legitimate inland marine cov- 
erages for the insuring public. 

The outcome of the steps taken can 
be seen in the functioning of the Inter- 
state Underwriters’ Board representing 
fire underwriters, the Casualty Commit- 
tee serving casualty underwriters, and 
the Marine Casualty Committee and the 
Inland Marine Underwriters’ Association 
acting as representatives of marine un- 
derwriters. 

Formation of the I. U. B. 

The Interstate Underwriters’ Board 
was organized in January, 1929, and be- 
came effective in July of the same year. 
This organization was formulated on the 
basis of a report submitted by a commit- 
tee of fire underwriters, who for a period 
of two years had very carefully studied 
the problems which were confronting un- 
derwriters dealing with fire insurance. 
The committee’s report clearly indicated 
the need for modernizing some of the 
existing arrangements for handling fire 
lines, particularly those involving large 
mercantile risks with fluctuating values. 
In addition, the committee recommended 
that rules be set up defining the line of 
demarcation between fire and marine 
business. 

The I. U. B. prepared a general state- 
ment defining marine insurance, followed 
by specific rulings setting forth that cer- 
tain named classes of business were to 
be considered as marine, and others as 
fire. These interpretations only partially 
met the intent of the original founders 
of this organization, as they were not 
sufficiently comprehensive. It is fair to 
say, however, that while the interpreta- 
tions set forth were not complete (and 
in many quarters were actually opposed), 
on the whole they have served as a valu- 
able basis for the consideration of this 
question, 

It is obvious that any definition of 
marine insurance as promulgated by the 
Interstate Underwriters’ Board could not 
produce the result which was perhaps 
hoped for by that organization. The rea- 
son for this is, that while its rulings 
naturally became effective as to the op- 
erations of the marine underwriters of 
the various fire companies who were 
members of the Eastern Union and affil- 
iated associations, they could have no 
bearing on or affect the writings of those 
marine underwriters who were not con- 


nected with these fire organizations. The 
work done, however, did accelerate con- 
structive thinking, with the result that a 
marine committee was appointed early 
in 1930 by the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters to voluntarily co-op- 
erate with the I. U. B. towards the work- 
ing out of a set of definitions which 
would be acceptable to both the fire 
and marine markets. 
Casualty Co-operation Creatéd 

During the period of the development 
of the Interstate Underwriters’ Board 
casualty underwriters began seeking 
some avenue through which they could 
secure the co-operation of marine un- 
derwriters in the working out of the 
problems arising under certain types of 
inland marine contracts due to their 
overlapping somewhat on what had in 
the past been considered as purely cas- 
ualty business. 

In this connection I believe the un- 
derwriters of the entire market owe a 
debt of gratitude to the then Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Albert Conway of New 
York State for the constructive steps 
which he took to bring the casualty and 
marine underwriters tegether. As a re- 
sult of his efforts these underwriters 
gave their joint problems careful consid- 
eration, and after due deliberation, it 
was felt that the best method of dealing 
with the difficulties which had arisen was 
through the organization of a joint com- 
mittee consisting of a committee nomi- 
nated by casualty underwriters, and an- 
other committee representing the marine 
and fire companies. 

Immediately upon its formation this 
joint committee took steps to work out 
the problems confronting them. It is to 
their credit that full consideration was 
and is being given to the needs of as- 
sured irrespective of the loss of premi- 
um which might result to any one group 
of underwriters. This broad-gauged at- 
titude of the joint committee is perhaps 
best expressed in the Memorandum of 
Agreement drawn up by them which 
reads in part: 

“Whereas it is agreed by the marine 
insurance companies and by the casualty 
companies that purchasers of insurance 
should be given the widest possible 
choice so that ‘All Risks’ insurance may 
be purchased at an adequate price to 
be determined by companies authorized 
to write such insurance. . .” 

Thus it was recognized that certain 
classes of business, which had hereto- 
fore been considered by casualty under- 
writers as falling solely within the scope 
of their writings, should be written under 
a marine contract in connection with 
other coverages when the complete 
needs of the assured could be most ad- 
vantageously met by such a contract. 

Casualty Premium in Marine Contract 

On the other hand, it was recognized 
by the marine members of the joint com- 
mittee that while many’ assured would 
wish to include casualty coverages un- 
der marine policies, others would still 
wish to continue insuring on the old 
basis. To eliminate any disparity in costs 
for the casualty coverage, irrespective of 
the manner of insuring, it was agreed 
that the marine underwriter, in arriv- 


ing at the premium to be charged under 
a marine policy including such coverage, 
would charge the regular casualty pre- 
mium for that postion of the risk as- 
sumed, in calculating the total premium 
under the marine policy. 

The joint committee in considering its 
problems is keeping in mind the defini- 
tions of marine insurances as promul- 
gated by the Interstate Underwriters’ 
Board, so that, as far as it is possible, 
all constructive work is being co-ordi- 
nated. 

It was anticipated by the joint com- 
mittee that occasionally, due to misun- 
derstanding or otherwise, casualty com- 
panies would undoubtedly encounter ma- 
rine policies which at first blush might 
seem to be a violation of the agreed 
arrangement. For the purpose of dis- 
posing of any such criticism, it was ar- 
ranged that the casualty company en- 
countering the difficulty would present 
the full facts as known to it to the com- 
mittee representing the marine and fire 
companies. This committee would then 
hold hearings and if the claims of the 
casualty company were substantiated, it 
is authorized to order cancelation of the 
marine policy in question. 

On the other hand, if the marine-fire 
committee reported that the policy as 
written by the marise company was in 
order, and the casualty company still 
felt that they had a righteous cause for 
complaint, it ‘was at liberty to take the 
matter up with the casualty committee. 
It would then consider the matter in a 
similar manner as that followed by the 
marine-fire committee. Should the cas- 
ualty committee disagree with the ma- 
rine-fire committee, the question is to 
go to arbitration subject to the custom- 
ary rules. 

This marine-casualty agreement has 
been in effect now slightly over six 
months, being supported from inception 
by some 130 marine and fire companies 
as well as all companies members of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Underwriters, 

It is probably in order to point out 
that the perfect functioning of this 
agreement requires most careful consid- 
eration by "marine underwriters of all 
risks offered. 

Let us now consider briefly the or- 
ganization of the Inland Marine Under- 
writers’ Association. In December, 1929, 
at a meeting of the executives of many 
of the important marine and fire compa- 
nies writing a substantial volume. of in- 
land marine insurance, a resolution was 
adopted indicating it was the sense of 
the meeting that one comprehensive or- 
ganization should be formed for the con- 
trolling of the writing of five classes of 
inland marine insurance, namely, fur 
floater, tourist and personal effects float- 
ers, jewelry floater, parcel post and jew- 
elers’ block policies. 

It is interesting to note that member- 
ship in the association is entirely vol- 
untary and that to date there are 146 
companies actively participating. From 
the membership figures it is apparent 
that a very substantial part of the ma- 
rine market is co-operating in this move- 
ment. 
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ae The vigorous Service backing of a Company which co-operates promptly, sensibly, and to 

50, real purpose, is behind all L. & L. & G.” agents in working out their plans for devel- 

ny oping 1931 Automobile Insurance business. ; 
“d 

i Skillful driving for Automobile business will speed up your production—and a part of 

ot this skill may consist in the judicious use of various sales helps: mailing enclosures, 

yr sales letters, window displays. We have such material available for your use. 

yn- A & 

- In your drive for Automobile premiums, you will find our resources of experience, 


at- organization, and equipment a real power back of your selling activities. “]iiVERPOOL, 
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Supplemental Contract Is Held 
Preferable To Specific Covers 


Phoenix of Hartford Answers Agents’ Questions on This New 
Form, Determination of Sound Value and 
Other Pertinent Problems 


A rather unusually interesting set of 
questions and answers for local agents’ 
underwriting problems has been pub- 
lished in a recent number of The 
Phoenix of Hartford. These questions 
are gathered from the daily correspond- 
ence received by the company from its 
producers and the answers are prepared 
by home office men to whom the queries 
are referred. Some of the latest ques- 
tions concern themselves with the new 
six-point supplemental contract, return 
premiums, sound values, improvements 
and betterments and the errors and 
omissions form. 

Following are the questions together 
with the answers: 

Question: Under the apportionment 
clauses of the new Supplemental Contract 
covering loss by aircraft, explosions, hail, 
motor vehicles, riot and/or windstorm 
which has just been approved for use in 
our state, an assured is required to carry 
as much of this insurance as he has fire 
insurance. It ts not likely that a total loss 
will occur from all of these causes. 
Would not an assured be adequately pro- 
tected by specific policies in moderate sums 
for each of the hazards? 

For instance, windstorm policies are 
usually required in amounts equivalent 
only to 50% of the value. 

Answer: There is one thing in connec- 
tion with this Six-Point Supplemental 
Contract which should not be lost sight 
of, and that is that it contains a bridging- 
the-gap clause for fire immediately fol- 
lowing and resulting from any of the haz- 
ards assumed. 

An assured might carry fire insurance 
to the full value of the property and get 
by with a windstorm policy for one-half 
that amount, yet if a part of the building 
fell by reason of windstorm and fire en- 
sued, the assured would have to look to 
the windstorm policy for reimbursesment 
for the resultant fire loss, and not to the 
fire insurance, in which event he would 
have only half enough insurance. Under 
the supplemental contract this gap is 
bridged for all of the hazards—and to 
the full amount of the fire insurance. 

Return Premiums 

Question: On receiving the return pre- 
mium, the assured was very displeased, as 
he felt that he should receive credit based 
on the total amount of the policy for the 
unexpired two year term without having 
deducted the amount of the recent loss 
payment. He feels that if he had had a 
one-year policy he would have received a 
return premium for the unexpired term 
and would not be out of pocket the two 
years’ additional premium. Will you there- 
fore kindly send us your advice regarding 
this matter? 

Answer: The assured is not entitled 
to a return premium on the full amount 
of the policy, as the contract has been sat- 
isfied to the extent of the amount paid 
by reason of the loss, leaving only the 
remainder in force. He had the option, 
when the insurance was issued, of paying 
for a one year policy or a three year 
one and elected to take the benefit of the 
reduced price of the latter. 

Question: By what method may the 
sound value of a building be determined 
in order to fix the amount of insurance 
necessary to be carried to meet the con- 
ditions of the 80% co-insurante clause? 

Answer: Sound value is customarily ar- 
rived at by an estimate of reconstruction 
based on present costs of labor and ma- 
terial, less depreciation due to age and 
use and any other ordinary factor. It is 
not expected, nor is it necessary, that an 
assured be exact in his pre-determination 
of the sound value of a building. There 
is no harm, and some advantage to him, 
in carrying full insurance to be sure that 
he meets the 80% requirement. To illus- 


trate: it is better for a ‘tailor to have a 
little more cloth than is necessary to make 
a coat than to be short. Dwelling prop- 
erty usually is not insured under the con- 
ditions of co-insurance. Large houses 
have a limited market, and this means 
depreciation from other causes than age 
or wear and tear. In any valuation you 
would begin with an estimate of the pres- 
ent cost to replace less depreciation from 
age and use. This would give you the 
normal sound value. From this, in some 
cases, you would have to make a further 
deduction representing market value and 
this would have to be a matter of judg- 
ment. There are risks in every town that 
could be bought for a fraction of their 
construction price less normal deprecia- 
tion. In all such cases it is better to in- 
sure at the flat rate rather than with the 
co-insurance clause. Generally speaking, 
a building that would not stand insurance 
of at least 60% of the normal sound value 
would be a poor risk from a company 
standpoint. 
Improvements and Betterments 

Question: What insurable interest has 
a lessee in improvements and betterments 
which he himself has made and title to 
which goes to the lessor on the termina- 
tion of «the lease? After a lease has run 
a considerable length of time, can the les- 
see insure building improvements and bet- 
terments made by him to the full extent 
of their cost? 

Answer: A fire insurance policy insur- 
ing the lessee against loss or damage by 
fire to improvements and_ betterments 
which he has made under a lease giving 
the lessor title thereunder on termination 
of the lease, does not entitle the lessee 
to the full value of the improvements de- 
stroyed by fire after the lease has run for 
several years. Since the only insurable in- 
terest of the lessee at the time of such 
fire is the right to use the improvements 
for the remaining vears of the lease, the 
recovery under the policy is restricted to 
the value of such use. 

Question: A bank holds a policy paya- 
ble to them alone under the conditions of 
the Non-Contribution Mortgage Clause, 
but insufficient in amount to cover a loss. 
The assured has other insurance payable 
to a second mortgagee with the same form 
of contribution clause. Would the Errors 
and Omissions Form pay the bank for 
the shortage due to the fact that, although 
there was sufficient insurance on the 
property itself, the bank was unfortunate 
enough to have only half of the insurance 
payable to them? 

Answer: It is assumed that any bank 
or building and loan association would 
require insurance equal to the amount of 
their loan. Of course, if they hold a pol- 
icy of this amount, there would be no 
question of their protection with mortgage 
clause No. 1 attached thereto and without 
regard to any other insurance for a sec- 
ond mortgage. If, through some omis- 
sion on the part of a clerk or other in 
charge of their insurance collateral, they 
did not hold sufficient collectible insur- 
ance the Errors and Omissions Form 
would take up the deficiency according 
to the terms of the policy. The point 
would be that there had been actual error 
or omissions resulting in insufficient in- 
surance. The policy does not contemplate 
supplementing insufficient collateral as a 
kind of excess or blanket insurance. 

The principal feature to be borne in 
mind is expressed in the above, and that 
is that the contract is prepared and a rate 
established as a coverage for Errors and 
Omissions only, presupposing that is the 
practice of the insured to secure in all 
cases sufficient insurance collateral to pro- 
tect their loans. The Errors and Omis- 
sions policy provides protection only in 
instances where there has been some fail- 


ure or neglect that would leave the in- 

sured without the protection from loss 

that would normally have been provided. 
Minimum Premium 


Question: A policy was written through 
my office covering three distinct items, 
said policy being accepted with a mini- 
mum premium requirement. About eight 
months after this contract was written, 
cancelation of one of these items was 
made by endorsement at the request of the 
assured. I assumed that at the end of 
the year an allowance would be made for 
the portion of the policy which was can- 
celed. This allowance, I am informed, 
would only be made after the policy was 
canceled by the company. Will you 
please give me your opinion on this point? 

Answer: We are assuming that the re- 
turn premium you had in mind would re- 
duce the earned premium below the min- 
imum requirement. Under this condition, 
it would be our interpretation that the 
minimum premium is all that its name im- 
plies—that is, that the assured would be 
required to pay the amount of premium 
as a minimum, regardless of reduction in 
liability, or the shortening of the term of* 
the policy by cancelation. 





APPLICATION LIABILITY 





Wisconsin Holds Insurer Liable for Loss 
Occurring ‘When Application Was 
Too Long Delayed 

In the case of Andrew Kukuska v. the 
Home Mutual Hail Tornado Insurance 
Co., the Wisconsin Supreme Court in an 
opinion written by Chief Justice Rosen- 
berry laid down rules of far-reaching im- 
portance to farmers applying for insur- 
ance against loss by hail and tornado. 
Mr. Kukuska had applied for such in- 
surance on July 2, 1928, but because the 
defendant was changing its rates and the 
amount of insurance which it would write 
on any farm, it did not issue a policy, 
and failed to notify the plaintiff that it 
rejected his application until eleven 
o’clock a. m. on August 1, 1928. 

At four o’clock that afternoon a hail 
storm caused $550 of damage to Mr. 
Kukuska’s crops, and Circuit Judge 
Thompson held that he could recover 
that damage from the defendant. In 
affirming the judgment the Supreme 
Court held that it is the duty of an 
insurance company to act upon an in- 
surance application within a reasonable 
time, and if it fails to do so, and to 
notify the persun who applied for hail 
insurance, it is liable to him for the 
damages which he sustains. 





AGENTS URGED TO TALK 


Hartford Fire Says Agents Should Be 
Prepared to Give Talks on Insurance 
at Civic Meetings 
Don’t be afraid to make a little speech 
—now and then; it makes you a better 
agent; therefore it pays. Such is the 
gist of an article in the current issue of 
“The Hartford Agent,” and the article 
then goes on to prove just how the abil- 

ity to make a good speech pays. : 

“Suppose you, an agent, are chatting 
(either at a meeting that just happened 
or one you have planned) with a towns- 
man who happens to be the chairman of 
the program committee of one of your 
luncheon clubs. You turn the talk to the 
program, and ask quite casually whether 
the club has ever had anybody talk to 
them about the broad protection afforded 
home owners by rent insurance (to pick 
a subject at random). 

“Nine times out of ten, that question 
will result in an invitation to you to 
make such a talk. Of course you accept.” 








TRAVELERS FIRE AGENTS 

Cobb, Miller & Stebbins of Denver, 
Colo.. prominent general agents, have be- 
come general agents for the Travelers 
Fire for Colorado and Wyoming. Virgil 
V. Roby, who has been manager of the 
Travelers Fire branch office at Denver, 
is being promoted to an important post 
with the company in one of the Eastern 
offices. 


“Fireproof” Buildings 
Often Prove Expensive 


FALSE SENSE OF SECURITY 





Vice-President Maxson of America Fore 
Companies Writes on Ideal Fire- 
Resisting Construction 





Herbert E. Maxson, vice-president of 
the America Fore Companies and in 
charge of the New York metropolitan 
fire department of the group, has writ- 
ten an article on the actual combusti- 
bility of so-called “fireproof” buildings for 
the current issue of The American Ar- 
chitect. He points out that the false 
sense of security engengered by the term 
has been dissipated by sad and costly 
experience. . 

The ideal “fire resisting” construction, 
Mr. Maxson says, the designation being 
used nowadays in preference to the in- 
accurate “fireproof,” uses solid masonry 
one and one-half inches or more in thick- 
ness to protect the structural frame- 
work, has floor and roof arch construc- 
tion of masonry—either reinforced con- 
crete or brick of thickness and span suf- 
ficient to support any weight to which 
jt may be subjected. Such an ideal struc- 
ture, Mr. Maxson continues, should have: 
“All of its floor openings such as ele- 
vator, stairway, dummy, pipe, ventilating 
and other shafts, are enclosed bv fire re- 
sisting walls, i. e., plastered brick, terra 
cotta or gypsum blocks, with reliable fire 
doors at all openings. 

“Tt is moderately ‘exposed’ and has 
polished wired glass windows in hollow 
metal frames on all exposed sides and 
on all sides above the eighth floor. All 
interior woodwork is treated with fire- 
proofing and its floors are scuppered or 
otherwise protected with adequate drain- 
age to remove water in the event of fire. 


Grading Structural Defects 


“Fire resisting buildings in which there 
are serious structural defects, such as un- 
protected iron or steel structural mem- 
bers or unprotected floor openings, may 
justly be graded 20 to 80% below the 
ideal structure in fire insurance under- 
writing merit, depending upon heicht, 
nature of occupancy and the combustibil- 
ity of their contents. 

“Collectively, there is sufficient tem- 
porary woodwork used in the average 
fire resisting structure to result in seri- 
ous fire damage. During recent years 
fire losses of this character have cost 
fire insurance companies 10% to 70% of 
the gross amount of insurance carried 
at the time. 

‘““As in all classes of buildings, the 
amount of fire resisting structures is 
usually based upon the original cost when 
new, whereas the cost of replacement of 
sections of these structures, particularly 
ornamental building facings and_ loft 
parts is likely to run 50% to 200% higher 
than the original cost. 

“In one recent example, the cost of re- 
pairs and replacements necessary as 4 
result of fire in a modern church during 
its erection amounted to between 200% 
and 300% of the original cost of the 
damaged parts. Had the structural dam- 
age been a little more severe practical- 
ly total demolition and reconstruction 
might have been necessary. In this event 
the total amount of insurance carried 
would have been entirely inadequate, pos- 
sibly not half enough to pay for the 
costs of reconstruction.” 





TO TALK TO FIELDMEN 


Two speakers have been announce! 
for the coming fieldmen’s meeting of tlic 
American of Newark group, which will 
be held at the home office in Newark 
from April 13 to 16. They are George 
W. Nixon of the Marine Office of Amer- 
ica who will talk on “Personal Floater 
Policies” and Robert G. Clarke, manager 
of the American’s general cover depar'- 
ment in New York, who will speak on 
“Multiple Location Insurance.” 
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Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 
Net Surplus UGE storerooms of 
$37,491,905.53 steel, immune from 
(Accumulated over 78 Years) fire and thievery guard 
Surplus to Policyholders wills the nation’s wealth of gold and silver bullion. 
$61,491,905.53 
Additional Funds But the greater wealth of the nation, its tremendous 
$40,721,992.00 property interests, must be protected by other means. 
(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) Here the strength of sound stock insurance encases 
me PP cargo Be the nation’s wealth of property values within its strong 
Other Obligations walls and indemnifies the property owner against finan- 
$14,682,227.71 cial loss from fire and other agents of destruction. 
Cash oe re andi ee A policy in The Home Insurance Company of New 
$116,896,125.24 York provides sound protection in a strong stock com- 
I A pany which works hand in hand with its agents. 
HE HOME éonrany NEW YORK 
T COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 1853 WILFRED KURTH, President 


59 MAIDEN LANE 


Strength + Reputation * Service 
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Sir Edward Mountain, One Of 
World’s Leading Underwriters 


Sir Edward Mountain, chairman: and 
managing director of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, is one of the most 
progressive and enterprising of the world 
underwriting executives. 


The organization of which he is the 





SIR EDWARD MOUNTAIN 


head has assets of about $125,000,000. 
The company’s head office at No. 1 
Threadneedle Street, London, is one of 


INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS 
Marine Tests pon 17 and 20 at Atlantic 
Mutual Bldg.; Others at 
N. B. & M. Offices 


The Insurance Institute examinations 
for students in the marine insurance 
class will be held at the office of the 
Atlantic Mutual, 49 Wall street, on April 
17 and 20, from 4:30 to 7:30 p. m. The 
examination of students in all other 
courses will be held at the office of the 
North British & Mercantile, ninth floor, 
150 William street, on the dates assigned 
to the different courses from 5:15 to 
8:15 p. m. 

The total registration for the examina- 
tions in New York this year is 501, an 
increase of four over last year although 
the total enrollment of students in the 
classes is less. No examination is given 
in the brokers’ courses. The registra- 
tions by divisions is as follows: fire, 175; 
casualty, 86; life, 125; marine, 47; surety- 
ship, 44, and make-ups, 24. 

James J. Hoey of Hoey & Ellison, 
chairman of the committee on prizes, has 


that city’s outstanding business archi- 
tectural monuments. The company has 
seven London branches; thirty-nine in 
other parts of the British Isles; four in 
Australia; three in Canada; three in the 
United States; two in India, and also 
branches in Cape Town, Paris and Ant- 
werp. 

The amalgamations which resulted in 
the present structure of the Eagle, Star 
& British Dominions commenced in 1915 
when the British Dominions Marine In- 
surance Co. absorbed the Northwestern. 
The Eagle was founded in 1807. Its ab- 
sorption was followed by that of the Star 
Life Office, which was established in 
1843. Then came the amalgamation with 
the Sceptre, founded in 1864; the English 
& Scottish Life, founded in 1837; the 
British Crown, the Allied Traders and 
the Liverpool Reversionary Co. 

Sir Edward Mountain has always been 
forward looking. Pioneering of the 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions in rain 
insurance (Pluvius policies) in All Risks 
policies, in newspaper coupon insurance, 
all proved successful. 

For some years the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions circulated upon this 
side of the water “a year book,” a tre- 
mendously valuable compendium of in- 
teresting and comprehensive information 
about world affairs. 

Sir Edward Mountain performed many 
notable services to the State during the 
World War. He is a brother of Rex 
Mountain, who at one time was chairman 
of Lloyd’s. His son, Brian Mountain, 
is now visiting this country along with 
Hugh Macnabb, fire manager. 








announced that first, second and third 
prizes of $25, $15 and $10 respectively, 
will be awarded for each part of each 
branch for which courses were given this 
year. 





W. B. MILLER N. Y. SPECIAL 


William B. Miller has been appointed 
special agent for the County Fire, De- 
troit Fire & Marine and the North Caro- 
line Home of the Great American group 
in New York State outside of the New 
York suburban territory. He will have 
his headquarters at 331 Union Building, 
Syracuse. Mr. Miller was formerly a 
fieldman in another state for the Great 
American and more recently has been 
engaged in the local agency business. 


W. H. TRAPP DEAD 

William H. Trapp, formerly treasurer 
of the American Standard Fire of Okla- 
homa City, died in a hospital there fol- 
lowing two weeks’ illness. He came to 
Oklahoma in January of this year from 
Miami, where he had been in the in- 
surance business for twenty-six years. 
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CLINTON J. 
—In the Heart of the Adirondacks— 


gives you service that will appeal to you and your 
clients—quick, thorough, accurate. 


Send us your lines through the Brokerage Departments 
of the following strong companies: 


AETNA GLENS FALLS 
AGRICULTURAL HANOVER 

AUTOMOBILE HARTFORD 

COMMERCIAL UNION HOME UNDERWRITERS 
CONTINENTAL INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
EXCELSIOR LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


LONDON ASSURANCE 
Aetna Casualty & Surety—Hartford Accident & Indemnity—U. S. Fidclity & Guaranty Co. 


Appraisals and Diagrams for Insurance— 
Real Estate and Tax Purposes 
CLINTON J. AYRES, INC. 


Phone 1-200 
Saranac Lake, New \ ork 


AYRES, Inc. 





NO. BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
PENNSYLVANIA ) 
PHOENIX OF HARTFORD ~ : 
PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON | 
ROCHESTER AMERICAN ! 
ROYAL 

ROYAL EXCHANGE 








MONARCH FIRE PREMIUMS 





Premium Income Showing Steady 
Growth Report to Stockholders on 
1930 Business Shows 


The Monarch Fire has issued to its 
stockholders a statement of operations 
of the company for 1930 analyzing in 
detail the various items which appear in 
the annual report of any fire company. 
The statement also lists the monthly pre- 
mium receipts of the company since Jan- 
uary’ 1, 1930, and it is significant to note 
that the premium income for January 
of this year, totaling $238,904, is the larg- 
est of any month in the last thirteen 
with the single exception of last October, 


when the premiums totaled $249,000. For 
January and February of last year the 
premiums figures were $96,000 and $84,- 
000 respectively. The Monarch started 
late in 1929. 

“During 1930 premiums in the amount 


of $2,032,490 were reported by the agents 


of the company,” says the statement. 
“This item represents the gross sales of 
the agency force. In 1929 the combined 
gross premiums of the Columbian Na- 


in that year of $606,577. Net premiums 
increased 138.1% over 1929. 

“The largest single item in acquiring 
the business is the commission paid to 
agents. In 1930 this represented $439,- 
796. In addition to that item other ex- 
penses must be met such as advertising, 
fieldmen’s salaries and expenses, home 
office salaries, taxes, fees and supplies. 
The total of all of these items amount- 
ed to $475,828. The plant of the Mon- 
arch Fire is now on a basis to handle 
a much larger volume of orders without 
any additional overhead expense, so that 
the second year’s results should show a 
marked improvement. 

“The total income, including these 
items, was $1,682,953. Among the dis- 
bursements the first item is losses and 
loss adjustments paid, which amounts to 
$530,908. Then the underwriting expens- 
es, includine commissions paid, amount- 
ed to $915,625.11 or a total of $1,446,- 
ed to $915,625 or a total of $1,446,533. 

“The portfolio of Monarch is in ex- 
cellent condition. When its remarkable 
premium record of 1930 is considered, in 
view of .general conditions, 1931 should 
show a very material gain, consistent 
with the capital, assets and surplus of 
the company.” 














tional and Monarch showed $942,444 as Percent 
the total year’s result. The increase Assets Decrease 
in premiums during a year of depres- Ten other com- 
sion like 1930 is extremely gratifying. PANIES Liisa «6 $414,866,259 13.8 
“In 1930 Monarch placed reinsurance Monarch ...... 4,037,239 6.8 
in the amount of $588,523, which item, Percent 
deducted from the gross premiums, leaves Surplus Decrease 
a net premium basis of $1,443,966. In Ten other com- 
1929 reinsurance in the amount of $335,- panies: 26'.5..%8 $150,723,566 21.8 
867 was placed, leaving a net sale basis Monarch ...... 1,532,989 34.4 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 
THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 
THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 
115 Broad Street Hartford, Conn. 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1931 


NN Naish sthi denies visits cauiescecutecxsadecesies.dve $16,300,000.00 
RESERVE ror act oer WABILITIES..0....0.ccccceseceeseeseeseeeees 23,250,518.69 
Pe PIN hk AG Maes ehh tinclaredbon cya 16,383,804.96 
er si5 08, icxmernabiicel eopintion saitiawiavinidiuecdtiiidiase $55,934,323.65 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


American National Fire Insurance Co. 


Columbus, O. 


County Fire Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Montreal, Canada 


North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Great American Indemnity Company 
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M. W. Morron Foresees 
Comprehensive Policies 


TALK ON INLAND MARINE 





Aetna (Fire) Marine Secretary Sees 
Trend Toward Combination Risks; 
Lists Inland Coverages 





While the so-called comprehensive in- 
surance policy covering in a single con- 
tract a large number of fire and casualty 
hazards is still not possible in this coun- 
try because of state laws agitation for 
such forms continues. M. W. Morron, 
marine secretary of the Aetna (Fire) of 
Hartford, in delivering the second of 
the current series of lectures on in- 
land marine before the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York at the Great Hall 
of the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce Building, said that the de- 
mands of the public may possibly influ- 
ence thes future conduct of the business 
but there is a strong tendency in the di- 
rection of a comprehensive form of cover 
with broad insuring conditions against 
“all risks” at fixed. locations. 

Mr. Morron said this was exactly what 
some of the marine underwriters were 
granting or were willing to grant until 
blocked by subsequent agreements with 
fire and casualty interests. Should such 
a combination policy later be approved 
bv companies and legalized by the State 
Insurance Departments, he continued, 
assureds could then be covered rather 
completely against risks now insured 
under various policies issued by fire, ma- 
rine and casualty companies. 

Later in his address on a general de- 
scription of various inland marine cov- 
erages Mr. Morron gave a list of the 
leading coverages separated into com- 
mercial and personal groups. They are 
as follows: 


The Manufacturer 
Merchandise in transit. 


Merchandise sent out on consignment or ap- 


proval. 
Samples of traveling salesmen. 
Registered mail or parcel - post. 
Deferred payment. 
Machinery instalation. 
The Merchant 
Merchandise in transit—incoming or out- 
going. 
Instalment sales. 
Registered mail or parcel post. 
Neon signs. 
Horse and wagon floater. 
: The Truckman 
Cargo liability. 
The Contractor 


Contractors’ equipment. 
Negative Films 
Builders’ risks on floaters. 


The Furrier 
Storage of customers’ furs. 
Laundries or Dry Cleaners 
Bailee’s customers policies. 
The Individual 
Tourist baggage or personal effects. 
Fine arts. 
Golfers’ equipment. 
Jewelry and furs. 
Cameras. 
Musical instruments. 
Wedding presents floater. 
State, County, Municipality 
Bridges. 
Theatrical Companies 





Theatrical floater. 

Bankers or Brokers 
Registered mail. 

Doctors or Dentists 
Radium. 
Physicians’ and surgeons’ instruments. 
4 Museums or Antique Collectors 
Fine arts. 

Fraternal Societies 
All risks floater. 

Sportsmen 
Guns or fishing tackle. 
Musicians and Orchestras 

Musical instruments. 


Basically, the insuring conditions of 
many of these policies are very much 
the same,” said Mr. Morron. “For the 
present purpose, they should be divided 
into two main groups (1) insurance 
against enumerated perils (2) those cov- 
ering so-called ‘All Risks.’ Under group 
one, we may sub-divide into sections (a) 
limited coverage (b) broad coverage. ‘All 
Risks’ policies coming under the second 
group do not cover ‘all risks’ as might 
be implied. To the layman, especially, 
such reference, either in advertising or 
this designation in contracts, is some- 
what misleading and at times unfortu- 
nate. 


Improvement Over Old Forms 


“But there is a good reason for this 
term. Instead of specifically listing a 
great variety and almost unlimited num- 
ber of causes of loss desired to be in- 
sured, it is more simple and generally 
more satisfactory to cover ‘all risks’— 
then specifically set forth in a clear and 
separate section of the policy the haz- 
ards not intended to be covered. 

“Most of the inland policies on the 
market today represent a decided im- 
provement over older policy forms from 
the viewpoint of both intention and 
clearness of language. This has been 
possible largely due to experience gained 
by legal decisions and the help of Ad- 
miralty counsel in later editions of pol- 
icy forms. 

“These inland policies are now free of 
many of the technical phrases or clauses 
used in marine policies, which were 
found inapplicable and meaningless to 
assureds. 

“Commercial policies invariably cover 
the subject matter insured within the 
prescribed territory against the risks of 
fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, flood 
(meaning rising navigable waters), col- 
lision, derailment and collapse of bridges. 
‘Collision’—as used in these policies—is 
usually defined to exclude ‘the coming 
together of railroad cars during coup- 
ling’ and to be free of claims for loss 
or damage due to or caused by ‘the con- 
veyance coming in contact with any por- 
tion of the road bed or by striking the 
rails or ties of street, steam or electric 
railroad. 

“All commercial policies, however, pro- 
tecting merchandise in transit may be 
covered against such risks as may be 
agreed upon including theft, pilferage or 
non-delivery; also all perils of transpor- 
tation or navigation, etc. This is mere- 
ly a matter of agreeing upon the scope 
of the insuring clause, the report of val- 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ues and the rate. 
What Inland Marine Covers 


“There are exceptions which may be 
referred to in a later lecture but inland 
marine insurance protects merchandise 
in transit, covers by railroad, railway ex- 
press, public or private truckmen and, 
if the terms are so arranged, also by 
sound or other inland steamers or by 
regular coastwise steamers, including the 
risk of craft to and from the vessel. Air- 
plane shipments are covered unless other- 
wise excluded. Intercoastal shipments 
are invariably excluded, which is usually 
true also of. shipments on the Great 
Lakes or the Mississippi or Ohio rivers. 

“The policy usually attaches ‘from the 
time the goods or merchandise leave the 
factory, store or warehouse at initial 
point of shipment and covers continuous- 
ly thereafter until safely delivered to 
factory, store or warehouse at destina- 
tion, including risk while in and/or on 
docks, wharves, piers and/or bulkheads, 
landing sheds, depots, stations and/or 
platforms, awaiting shipment and/or after 
arrival but only while in the custody 
of a common carrier incidental to trans- 
portation. In no event shall this policy 
cover any goods after they have ceased 
to be at the risk of the assured.’ 

“This is referred to as the warehouse 
clause. It will be seen that the inten- 
tion is to assume the liability immediate- 
ly when the shipment commences to 
move, that is, from the time of leaving 
the place of business at initial point of 
shipment and covers continuously until 
delivery at points described at final des- 
tination.” 


‘NIAGARA FALLS CORPORATION 

Prominent insurance men in western 
New York are sponsors of the newly 
formed O’Reilly Realty & Insuring Cor- 
poration, which has been incorporated 
and will maintain offices in the United 
Building in Niagara Falls. The company 
represents a merger of several insurance 
firms. Officers of the new company are: 
B. T- O'Reilly, president; George J. Col- 
poys, vice-president; Leo C. Thaler, 
treasurer, and Ronald G. Wright, sec- 
retary. Frank Dudley, president of the 
United Hotels Corporation of America, 
is one of the directors. 
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LIABILITIES 
Unearned Premium Reserve... 
Taxes and Contingencies 
Losses in Process 
$4,000,000 


Capital 
Net Surplus 9,036,735 
13,036, 735 


$19,355,569 Pe 


-$ 5,023,265 


Policyholders’ Surplus 





6 POINT CONTRACT ON COAST 

The Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific is now considering the six- 
point supplemental contract for fire poli- 
cies which was put into operation several 
months ago in the Eastern states here. 
This endorsement adds coverage against 
the risks of aircraft damage, explosion, 
hail, motor vehicle, riot and windstorm 
damage. Additional rates on the Coast 
would be 15 cents for one year or 30 
cents for three years without the co- 
insurance clause with a minimum pre- 
mium of $2.50. All dwellings risks would 
be eligible for this insurance except 
farms. 


KILL MO. FIREMEN’S PENSIONS 

The Missouri House of Representatives 
by a vote of 61 to 57 killed the firemen’s 
pension bill which applied to St. Louis 
and most of the cities in the state. St. 
Louis would have been authorized to levy 
a flat fee of $200 on every fire insurance 
company represented by an agent and 
$100 on every other type of insurance 
company represented. 


WITH MARK, CREEDE & ELLIOTT 

Mark, Creede & Elliott have been ap- 
pointed New York metropolitan and su- 
burban agents for the Caledonian-Amer- 
ican. The fire manager of the agency is 
Walter H. Corke who is a well-known 
local underwriter. The agency also rep- 
resents the Importers & Exporters and 
the National Union for automobile lines 
and the Independence Indemnity as bor- 
ough agents. 











General Cover Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 


has become fairly acute and to curb any 
tendency for it to become too severe is 
another reason for the desirability of 
more uniformity in the handling of these 
risks. 

Whatever action may be taken neither 
the I. U. B. nor any of its committees 
has discussed or even considered reduc- 
ing the number of locations required in 
order to qualify under I. U. B. advisory 
rating and forms. The minimum of five 
locations remains the essential prerequi- 
site for an I. U. B. contract. 
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H. KE. Feer Analyzes Facultative 
And Treaty Reinsurance Covers 


Vice-President, American Equitable, Describes Essential Dif- 
ferences Between These Two Leading Forms in 
Fire Reinsurance Business 


Fire reinsurance is a branch of the 
business about which comparatively little 
is known by the average person. H. 
Ernest Feer, vice-president, American 
Equitable, and one of the brightest of the 
younger company officials in this branch 
of insurance, recently described the two 
leading methods of writing fire reinsur- 
ance in a lecture delivered before the 
Insurance Society of New York. These 
are facultative reinsurance and treaty 
coverage, excess loss reinsurance not be- 
ing outlined in this lecture. In giving 
his listeners facts about reinsurance Mr. 
Feer said in part: 

Facultative or specific (retail reinsur- 
ance): Oldest form of reinsurance. First 
reported case 1370 A. D 


Treaty (wholesale reinsurance): Later 
im of reinsurance. About 120 years 
old. 

Facultative reinsurance: Each line pre- 
sented individually on separate binder to 
reinsurer, who has “faculty” to accept 
or reject. Separate policy (reinsurance 
certificate) for each transaction. Orig- 
inal policy generally serves to describe 
and limit reinsurer’s liability (therefore 
copied into reinsurance certificate) but 
where terms of reinsurance certificate 
and of original policy differ, former gov- 
erns (because it is separate contract). 

Reinsurer’s liability: Reinsurer ac- 
cepts reinsurance as is. Subsequent 
changes in original policy increasing bur- 
den of reinsurer not binding on him un- 
less agreed to by him. (Notwithstanding 
usual clause in reinsurance certificate 
reading “. . subject to the same 
risks, privileges, conditions, valuations, 
mode of settlement, assignments, en- 


dorsements, except change of location, 
as are or may be assumed by the in- 
sured company .. .”) ‘Changes report- 
ed by endorsements. 

Reinsurance Loss Clauses 

Losses: Clause on reinsurance certifi- 
cate reads “. loss, if any, payable 
pro rata with, at the same time and in 
the same manner as paid by insured 
company.” Ceding company renders pre- 
liminary loss notices and proofs of loss. 

Because reinsurer insures liability of 
ceding company he contributes only to 
losses paid under strict policy liability 
(no ex gratia payments). 

“Pro rata”: Reinsurer contributes to 
total loss (including loss expenses) in 
proportion which his reinsurance bears to 
original policy. Entitled to proportion 
of salvages, discounts, etc. 

“Payable at the same time and in the 
same manner”: Reinsurer to benefit of 
all delays in payment obtained by orig- 
inal company. Where ceding company 
unable to pay its losses (receiverships, 
etc.), reinsurer nevertheless to pay his 
portion, because his liability to pay de- 
termined by liability of original company, 
not by its‘ ability or willingness to pay. 
(Reinsurer pays to receiver, not to orig- 
inal assured.) 

Reinsurer pays ceding company a com- 
mission (New York, varying from 20- 
3%) as contribution to latter’s acquisi- 
tion cost and head office expense. 

A few purely reinsurance’ companies 
write some facultative reinsurance, but 
bulk of business exchanged between di- 
rect writing companies, frequently al- 
ready in offices of agents. 

Facultative reinsurance only possible 


between companies located near each 
other. Much detailed work. Because 
ceding company is never sure of cover- 
age till risk bound and because reinsurer 
contributes to losses only within strict 
policy liability, system unelastic and un- 
reliable. Not adapted to satisfy normal 
reinsurance needs of fire insurance com- 
panies. Reinsurer in turn never certain 
of volume and quality of his business. 

Need of direct ‘writing companies to 
give large facilities to (distant) agents 
and assureds and reduce office expense 
lead to obligatory treaties. 


Treaty Reinsurance 


Treaty reinsurance is defined as “Com- 
prehensive general contract between two 
insurance companies stipulating transfer 
of portions of insurance lines from one 
party to the other and regulating tech- 
nical details of transfer. Embraces un- 
determined number of individual future 
transactions.” 

Many treaties not obligatory on one or 
both parties (facultative treaties) but 
mutually obligatory treaty is standard. 
Great help, during last 150 years, to fire 
insurance to grow to present size. 

Quota-share treaty: Reinsurer takes 
fixed percentage of all risks of ceding 
company. Rarely used. 

Surplus treaty: (First, second, third, 
etc., surplus.) Form of treaty most gen- 
erally used. Ceding company only rein- 
sures portions of those risks where rein- 
surance needed. A “surplus line” is that 
portion of gross policy which left after 
net retention deducted. First surplus re- 
insurer has first call on surplus lines to 
be reinsured (up to certain stipulated 
amount). Surplus lines exceeding ca- 
pacity of first surplus treaty go to sec- 
ond surplus reinsurer, etc. Insured 
amounts exceeding capacity of all treat- 
ies reinsured facultatively. 

Obligatory Nature 

Obligatory nature of treaty implies: 
Ceding company obliged to cede and re- 
insurer obliged to accept all surplus lines 
falling within treaty terms. Reinsurer 
accepts all conditions, terms, etc., of orig- 
inal insurances. 

Reinsurer contributes proportionately 


to all losses and loss expenses (including 
ex gratia payments). Benefits from all 
salvages, discounts, etc. Ceding company 
at all times to carry stipulated net re- 
tention on each risk. 


Reinsurer pays higher commission be- 
cause assured of steady income and flow 
of business. Inadvertent errors and 
omissions not to prejudice either party. 

Relationship between companies very 
intimate, therefore basis of treaties is 
mutual good faith. (Human element 
plays big role.) Differences. settled by 
arbitration. 

Treaty technique: Business sedan 
by bordereaux. Monthly accounts. Com- 
mission and contingent profit commis- 
sion. Three to six months cancellation 
period for treaty. 

Benefits of treaty for ceding company : 
Reliable automatic outlet for reinsurance. 
Simplicity in handling. 

For reinsurer: Only treaty system 
made organization of purely reinsurance 
companies possible, guaranteeing them a 
steady reliable income protecting them 
against adverse selection. 





HOME LOCAL AGENTS HONORED 


During the past week, the Home has 
again awarded silver medals to agents 
who have represented the company con- 
tinuously for twenty-five years. The 
two agents to whom the presentations 
were made were Paul McGuffin, local 
agent at Libertyville, Ill, whose medai 
was delivered to him by State Agent A. 
H. Knight, and Burton S. Flagg of An- 
dover, Mass., who received his medal 
from Special Agent Julian Lovejoy. 





SEEKS N. F. P. A. CONVENTION 


The fire prevention committee of the 
safety division of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce will extend an in- 
vitation to the National Fire Protection 
Association at the meeting this year to 
hold the 1932 annual convention in Mil- 
waukee. Other organizations of that 
Wisconsin city will join in the invitation. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
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At the annual meeting and dinner of 
the New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society at 
the Crescent Athletic Club a week or 
two ago at which I was a _ guest, 
there were present many of the old war- 
horses, like Dick Kissam, Clarence Rich, 
Charlie Pitcher, Charlie Greene, Fred 
Kentner, Vic. Lane, Al Martin, Frank 
Sturtevant, George Berry, Henry Knabe, 
Al Brower, Baldwin Chittenden, L. C. 
Dameron, Joe Donald, Oakley Gant, 
Walter Howe, J. C. Hyatt, Stanley Jar- 
vis, Bill Lutz, Joe Mayers, John Mott, 
Robert McFalls, Bill Patton, Bill Quig- 
ley, “Dusty” Rhoades, B. S. Scudder, 
Fred Stuckhardt and others, men who 
travelled the field under the jurisdiction 
of the old Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State for many years, all the 
way from 1888 to about 1920, during 
which the fine friendships now existing 
among the ex-fieldmen and some of the 
present older New York State fieldmen 
still active were formed and have lasted 
a lifetime. 

There were quite a number of absen- 
tees due to the fact that many were 
away on business or pleasure bent. Tom 
Gallagher was in Florida, so was Billy 
Hecox of Binghamton. Frank Burke and 
Victor Roth were starting on trips. 

Charles R. Pitcher was elected chair- 
man; Henry A. Knabe, vice-chairman; 
Charles C. Greene, treasurer. There 
were some vehement objections to 
Charlie Greene’s incumbency, and de- 
mands for a bond were heard. Mr. 
Knabe seemed to hold the record for 
membership in the old New York Under- 
writers’ Association, viz., 1888, with Mr. 
Sturtevant either tieing him or a close 
second. Among the ex-presidents of the 
old Underwriters’ Association present 
were Al Martin, Stanley Jarvis and E. H. 
Hornbostel. The organization has now 
about 140 members. During the infor- 
mal speechmaking and exchange of 
reminiscences it was remarked how well 
preserved the rank and file of the ex- 
fieldmen looked, and it was explained 
that this was probably due ‘to the out- 
door and active life of the field. 

There was hardly a person in the as- 
semblage that could not call the others 
by their first names. It was remarked 
by one speaker that there must be some- 
thing fundamentally fine in a business 
that had produced the friendships among 
competitors as exemplified by this or- 
ganization. Joe Donald, in some very 
well-chosen remarks, stated that our loy- 
alty to each other and the fact that we 
had never broken business faith with one 
another in the stress and storm and 
trials of competition is what had made 
the organization possible. 

The arrangements for the meeting and 
the dinner were excellent. The best 
part of the speeches were the side re- 
marks and interpolations by the auditors 
and some of the stories told on mem- 
bers were particularly funny. As the 
small town papers say, a good time was 
had by all. 

A sad note was introduced when a list 
of the many fine fellows who have 
passed on was read. There were. ten 
deaths during the last eleven years, dear 
old Frank Sullivan and Harry Tyler be- 
ing the last to leave us. 

Al Martin, among others, remarked 
that the old Underwriters’ Association 
had contributed more company execu- 
tives to home offices than any other or- 
ganization of special agents. 

The new standing committee is com- 


posed of the following: Frank I. Cris- 
field, Lawrence Daw, J. D. Erskine, D. N. 
Iverson, F. W. Kentner, J. Victor Lane, 
A. G. Martin, H. E. Maxson, William C. 
Roach, Frank M. Smalley and Frank C. 
Sturtevant. Harry W. Barley, chairman 
entertainment committee. 

* * * 

Answering Critics 

Referring to a previous mention of a 
comic valentine I received from a dis- 
gruntled reader at Albany of my “vapor- 
ings,” stating that I should cease annoy- 
ing the public (meaning himself) by 
writing this column, and that I should 
cease “wearying” the public and be a 
“regular fellow” according to his stand- 
ards, I have just received the following 
gratifying letter from a reader, who is a 
company official; and who traveled in 
New York for many years: 

“Dear Ed.: Just tell that fellow from 
Albany to go to h—1l. He is the first 
one that I have heard of that does not 
enjoy your writings. I look forward to 
them every week and so do the other 
New York state “exiles” here in Hart- 
ford, Bill Patton, Louis Breed, Clarence 
Rich, Frank Young, Roger Wight, Bob 
Williams, Ray Underwood, and others. 
You get out of life what you put into 
it and you are brightening the moments 
of a great many people. More power to 
you, Ed., and the best of good luck and 
health, Sincerely yours .......... - 

I do not give the name of the writer, 
but he is a worthwhile man and a large 
company’s official. His father, before him, 
was one of the most beloved fieldmen in 
New England and well known to the 
generation preceding mine. His son, my 
friend, is a worthy successor to his 
grand father. His letter has warmed my 
heart very much and is just the kind 
he would write, I know. It is a vote of 
confidence such as I often received in 
the ten years, 1907 to 1917, when such 
men as he honored me with every high 
office in the gift the old Underwriters 
Association of New York State. 

In this connection it occurs to me to 
say that I was glad to be honored again 
by an invitation to attend the annual 
meeting of the New York Ex-Fieldmen’s 
Association in Brooklyn and these events, 
viz., my friend’s letter and the second 
invitation to attend a meeting where I 
again met the men with whom I asso- 
ciated through fair and stormy weather, 
and with whom I competed for business, 
fairly and squarely, as they did with me, 
and with whom I worked and played 
around and learned to esteem and love— 
certainly indicate that others do not feel 
the way the Albany man does. 

But I am glad he did as he did be- 
cause, in the first place, it has given me 
exercise on my typewriter (I no longer 
write longhand to the great relief of my 
employers and my friends. incidentally 
depriving my friends of a chance to open 


up on me about my chirography). In the . 


second place the letters like above, that 
I have received, in consequence of the 
adverse and anonymous criticism of the 
Albany reader and my reply have pro- 
ven to me that I have accomplished 
something of value, which is the great- 
est reward to anyone that does creative 
work. 

As Patrick Henry said in his famous 
oration before the outbreak of the Am- 
erican Revolution, when skating on thin 
ice in referring to the British Crown’s 
abuses of the rights of the colonists: 
“If this be treason make the most of it”, 
so in my case, if the Albany reader thinks 


[ am a braggart, I say to him, “If this 
be bragging, make the most of it!” 
Re 


C. D. Mallory Replies 

Recently I wrote about being taken 
for a missionary when alighting from 
a local train at Deposit, N. ‘Y. by the 
very wide awake station agent there, a 
Mr. C. D. Mallory. His “reaction” to my 
squib is as follows: : 

Deposit, N. Y., Mar. 5, 1931. 

Dear Mr. Hornbostel: Say, old sport, 
you are o.k. If I could write like you can, 
wouldn’t have to be station agent, but 
then who in heck would supply this val- 
uable information you mention. So every 
man to his trade. Thanks, C. D. Mallory.” 

Another pleased customer, as they say. 
Quite a bit of homely philosophy in 
above—another man doing the best in 
the position he happens to have, which, 
by the way, is not too usual. Let a man 
try to use whatever natural endowments 
he has to the utmost in the position he 
fills. Angels could do no more. If a boot- 
black in a town gives you the very best 
shine he can, he is to be honored just 
as much, and is just as praiseworthy and 
as much worthy of respect as the man 
to whom God has given superior tal- 
— to make use of to the fullest ex- 
ent. 

The hewers of wood and carriers of 
water are not to be sniffed at by supe- 
rior intellects, and by the way, they are 
just as necessary to carry on the world’s 
work and keep things running as the 
men who are at the top as every real 
executive knows and appreciates fully. 
This is another proof that my writing is 
appreciated by all kinds of people, even 
though this may seem like bragging to 
some. 

Deposit, N. Y., in Broome County on 
the headwaters of the Delaware River 
is famous in the annals of railroading 
for the fact that the first terminus of the 
then recently constructed Erie Railroad 
was there and is marked by a monument. 
Erie Day is still celebrated every year 
by the conimunity. It was a very im- 
portant settlement in those days and one 
still sees some of the large frame hotels 
that were constructed then. It was a 
great lumbering, tanning and commercial 
center for quite a while before and after 
the coming of the railroad. On the open- 
ing day the President of the United 
States arrived on the first train, seated 
on a flat car, suitably decorated. My 
friend, Percy Jarvis, will now ask what 
President? I don’t know at present, but 
as he visits the town, he can find the 
name inscribed on the large stone mark- 
er just west from the Erie depot. 

— 


Beautiful Elms of Malone 
Walking up Main Street at Malone, 
N. Y., Sunday afternoon recently, a town 
noted for its beautiful elms, I marveled 
at a beautiful elm, over 100 years old. 
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A native came along and thought I was 
nutty because I was gazing upwards at 
the beautiful branches extending over 
the street, and forming a leafy arch with 
the trees on the other side of the street, 
and asked me what I was looking at. 
“This tree”, I said. He mumbled some- 
thing about it being only a tree, and 
walked on. I suppose he thought I was 
silly to spend so much time looking at 
and enjoying this beautiful elm. 
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Marine Underwriters 
Oppose Measures To 
Govern Inland Risks 


HEARING IS HELD AT ALBANY 





Ocean Marine Interests Feel Change in 
Anti-Rebating Statute Would 
Injure Them 





Marine underwriting interests this 
week opposed at a hearing held Wednes- 
day in Albany before the Senate insur- 
ance committee two measures designed 
to bring inland marine insurance under 
further rate regulation. Archibald G. 
Thacher, counsel for the American In- 
stitute of Marine Underwriters, last week 


-requested Leon F. Wheatley, chairman 


of the Senate committee, not to take 
hurried action on these bills. 

One of the bills, which are understood 
to have the support of some of the large 
brokerage offices and also of the State 
Insurance Department, would amend 
Section 141 of the insurance law so that 
it would not apply to ocean marine, life, 
title or mortgage insurance. At present 
the law excludes policies in connection 
with “marine or transportation risks or 
hazards.” In the amendment the quoted 
words are omitted and there is substi- 
tuted in their place a definition of ocean 
marine insurance, reported to have been 
taken from the tax statute relating to 
profits taxes on marine insurance. This 
definition follows: 

“Hulls, freights or disbursements, or 
upon goods, wares, merchandise and all 
other personal property and interests 
therein, in course of exportation from, 
importation into any country, or trans- 
portation coastwise, including transpor- 
tation by land or water from point of 
origin to final destination in respect to, 
appertaining to, or in connection with, 
anv and all risks or perils of navigation, 
transit or transportation, and while be- 
ing prepared for, and while awaiting 
shipment, and during any delays, stor- 
age, transhipment or reshipment_ inci- 
dent thereto, including war risks and 
marine builders’ risks.” 

The second bill is designed to remove 
inland marine from the classes exempt- 
ed in the provisions of Section 65, which 
prohibits rebating and _ discrimination. 
Here again, instead of the words “ma- 
tine or transportation risks or hazards” 
the aforementioned definition of marine 
insurance is substituted. 

Originally these exemptions from rate 
regulation, rebating and discrimination 
were granted marine underwriters on 
their pleas that because of foreign com- 
petition they should be granted a greater 
amount of freedom in rate making and 
policy writing than other forms of in- 
surance which did not have to contend 
with direct competition from outside 
countries. While there has been little 
objection to this type of aid granted the 
marine business, ‘the contention now is 
that a tremendous amount of inland ma- 
tine insurance has developed that is not 
at all susceptible to unregulated. foreign 
competition and that this business should 
be regulated because of the inroads it 
is making on the strictly American fire 
insurance underwriting. 

The marine underwriting offices believe 
that the bills as drawn now would ham- 
per international business as well as 
place a check upon the unrestricted writ- 
ing of strictly American inland risks. 
While there is no legal regulation of 
marine business both the ocean and in- 
land underwriters have their own volun- 
tary organizations to control rates and 
underwriting conditions. The question 
is whether, as regards the inland busi- 
ness, this voluntary regulation is prov- 
ing sufficient to meet the objections of 


MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


New Aviation Manual 
Prepared For Agents 


BY THE U. S. AIRCRAFT GROUP 


Brings Local Agent in Closer Contact 
With Aviation Business; Group 
in Larger Quarters 





The United States Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc., which recently moved their 
headquarters from the seventeenth floor 
of 80 John Street, New York City, to the 
twenty-first floor of the same building, 
taking over the entire floor, have issued 
a new comprehensive manual on aviation 
risks for agents. So many changes have 
taken place in the last few months that 
what is known as General Instructions 
Memorandum 3 is now ready for distri- 
bution to agents who are interested in 
acquainting themselves with the funda- 
mentals of the aviation insurance busi- 
ness. 

_The new memorandum is divided into 
six parts. 

“Part I discusses the United States 
Aircraft Insurance Group and its facili- 
ties,” says Sky Lines, issued by the 
group. 

“Part II gives consideration to the 
most important items entering into every 
aircraft risk, and will answer for the 
agent the general run of questions asked 
by an applicant when applying for avia- 
tion coverage. 

“Part III reproduces the important in- 
suring agreements, exceptions and war- 
ranties of the USAIG policies. 

“Part IV indicates rates and premiums. 
It is impossible to publish actual quota- 
tions because each aircraft risk varies 
slightly, although the fundamental items 
in underwriting are the same. It is the 
technicalities that differ and it is the un- 
derwriter’s part to determine how these 
technical features affect the rates. 

“The rates and premiums appearing in 
Part IV of Memorandum 3 will unques- 
tionably prove themselves to be very ac- 
curate. Agents, by referring to Part II 
and Part IV of this bulletin, should be 
able to indicate within $20 the total cost 
of aircraft insurance coverage. By doing 
this the agents will find they will be 
able to be of much more assistance to 
their aeronautical clients. 

“Part V discusses briefly the safety 
campaign, flying schools, fiying hour 
policies, associate companies members of 


‘ 








those who claim that if fire insurance 
is regulated inland marine should be also 
if there are to be no charges of unfair 
latitude extended to the inland marine 
field. 


“Increased Value” Case 
Before Supreme Court 


COVERAGE ON GRAIN SHIPMENT 


Question Whether Standard Marine 
Policy Is Insurance on Cargo 
Or Profits 


The United States Supreme Court is 
now considering the merits of the case 
of the Standard Marine against the Met- 
ropolitan Assurance which was recently 
argued and reference to which was con- 
tained in The Eastern Underwriter of 
last week. The point of the litigation 
is whether a rider covering “increased 
value” is insurance covering cargo or 
profits. 

The case arose through loss of grain 
shipped from Port Arthur to Montreal 
on the Glenorchy. It was purchased by 
Louis Dreyfus & Co. from the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., at 
ac. i. f. price of $1.38% per bushel. The 
wheat was insured by the shipper at 
$1.42 per bushel. 

This insurance was taken out with the 
Scottish Metropolitan, the policy defin- 
ing the risk as “beginning the adventure 
upon the said goods from and immediate- 
ly following the loading thereof on said 
vessel at as per form.” The cargo was 








the Group, limited commercial pilots, 
flights of spectacular nature and other 
features commonly referred to in dis- 
cussion of aviation insurance. 

“Part VI is a comprehensive index. 


Big Field Open for Agents 


“Recognition is given to the fact that 
the general public has not commenced 
purchasing aircraft in any great number 
for personal use. At the present time 
there are over 7,000 licensed aircraft in 
the country. 

“There are over 15,000 pilots in the 
country today, the majority of whom are 
private pilots; people who have learned 
to fly for pleasure or for the purpose of 
attending to their personal travels more 
quickly. \ 

“More and more industrial companies 
are finding that an airplane is a good in- 
vestment. It provides rapid transporta- 
tion for their executives and employes, 
increasing the working territory of their 
expensive personnel. 

“For every aircraft being manufactured 
today, there are four or five individuals 
learning to fly. These fledgling pilots 
cannot help but create a demand for 
ships. Unquestionably the agent will 
sense this growth of the aeronautics 
trade. by the increased requests for air- 
craft coverage. 

“To help the agent take advantage of 
this growth, the new general memoran- 
dum has been prepared, and to all in- 
terested agents copies will be sent upon 
request.” 





APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 











AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 





WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 

















lost with the sinking of the vessel due 
to a collision. 

Dreyfus & Co., prior to the date of 
the sale contract, had taken out an open 
policy with the Standard Marine. In a 
rider, coverage for “increased value” was 
provided for, such value to be determined 
by the highest price per bushel in New 
York between date of sailing and date of 
delivery plus 5 cents. 

Both Companies Paid Total Loss 

Upon trial in limitation proceedings an 
award was made of $309,500 for the 
wheat involved against the colliding -ves- 
sel. Both companies paid a total loss. 
The Scottish Metropolitan refused to ad- 
mit the Standard Marine’s right to share 
pro rata in cargo recovery. A special 
master found in favor of the latter but 
was reversed by the district court hold- 
ing that the Scottish Metropolitan was 
entitled to full reimbursement while the 
Standard Marine was entitled to only 
the balance. If pro rated the Standard 
Marine would receive approximately 
$55,000 but if entitled to only the balance 
it would take only about $25,000. 

Russell T. Mount, for the Standard 
Marine, contended that its insurance was 
insurance on cargo and on actual value 
thereof. Both lower courts treated it as 
though it were insurance, not on cargo, 
but on the cargo owner’s ability to col- 
lect up to $1.6934 per bushel from a 


wrongdoer. 
He denied that it was insurance on 
profits. That insurance, he insisted, was 


not insurance on the price of the cargo 
at the point of delivery, but on the value 
of the cargo day by day as a cargo en 
route on which the consignee would not 
have to pay freight. 

Whether one policy was prior to the 
other, it was stated, is immaterial. Both 
companies paid a total loss, which was 
due, under their respective policies on 
the cargo and where that is done the 
underwriters on “increased value” share 
pro rata with other underwriters in the 
fund recovered from the wrongdoer. 

T. Catesby Jones, for the Scottish 
Metropolitan, pointed out that the fund 
involved in the controversy represents 
the value of the cargo at the time and 
place of shipment and not the value at 
destination. That fund constituted the 
whole subject matter insurable as cargo. 
The increased value occurring after sail- 
ing and during the lake voyage, which 
the Standard Marine insured, could be 
realized only upon the Montreal price 
after arrival there. 

He submitted that the courts below 
were right in holding that the payment 
by the Standard Marine under its policy 
on increased value was not a payment 
for any part of the cargo or its value 
as recovered in the collision suit, and no 
subrogation flowed therefrom. 

“The subject matter of petitioner’s 
policy,” it was stated in Mr. Jones’ brief, 
“was not goods or merchandise, but ‘in- 
creased value’ based on excess of Mon- 
treal quotation or market price over 
c. i. f. Montreal price—that is, “profits 
hoped to be realized if the grain should 
ever reach Montreal—and as nothing has 
been recovered by the assured in respect 
of increased value, there is nothing to 
which the assured is subrogated.” 





GERMAN ARSON ON INCREASE 

Statistics compiled by the manager of 
the Brandenburg public fire insurance in- 
stitution show that the number of cases 
of wilful arson has increased from 4% 
of all fires in 1905 to 10% of all fires in 
1930. An average of 100,000,000 marks 
worth of property was destroyed in Prus- 
sia during the last few years through 
arson and during 1929 and 1930 the aver- 
age loss will amount to about 200,000,000 
marks a year in Prussia alone. 





UNDERWRITERS AT EXHIBITION 


German fire underwriters will have 
their own booth on the German Building 
Exposition which will be held from May 
to August in Berlin this year. They 
will be represented collectively. 
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80 John Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


GENERAL 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


E. H. BOLES, President 








200 Bush Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1930 


ASSETS 
Investments: 
AD) S ASOMBTM IERIE POOR «6.5.6 06c sos 31k eee $ 790,697.00 
State, Municipal &-Gounty Bonds ......06.0.6.6:6.6 0166/6566: se neie 721,880.00 
Raswroad BOnas ANG SACKS... sic. «...0:is:cieiseiste wis seéveere benieerdes 2,317,660.00 
Public Utili€y Bonds and Stocks... o.5.o54.6 .'s.se-06 sealed dacs ¢0%e 4,012,390.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds and Stocks... .........ccceccccececes 2,283,246.00 
Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgages..........cceccceecccecs 879,250.00 
$11,005,123.00 
ashen man ks mine miee sis Sais wach c oce's aid eles Soon earrre 581,167.22 
Premiums in Course of Collection. ........cccccccccccccccceccces 521,614.68 
MSRTENESE DINE NACA PTA UNTIOG — f5.5  sa civibie a oiciae ds5 p Miecdia. dealers Gols enieeals 82,852.52 
RSet Aidinittend sees 29 ci soisc cee aowsee honk ae eee 115,708.04 
$12,306,465.46 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Loss and Loss Expenses: 
Aabirlitey: anil AoomIEMBAUOID 565s. s1s.c,4,0:0 4-:0-o,0/s oh acrees avacadasaauide $ 3,655,826.25 
Rpitier madras wn neUintaCe o6.5. 5 oisis-cs aire Siete niodlescke ale See eee 2,822,151.04 
$ 6,477,977.29 
Unenened Premium Reserve... «os c.. cock hcbs.o oho wees mone sek 2,897,618.66 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and other Liabilities... ............ 355,639.78 
RS AUNERN coe Wsne ccace as eos oo Nee $1,500,000.00 
RSMIWAIAIB® 0 v.05 2-sciw iereyaiste Sects a aie sO eR RO 1,075,229.73 
SURPLUS TO PREATYRBOMIERS. 5. i.soscaedéslewcns Scccesewcs 2,575,229.73 
$12,306,465.46 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Hare & Chase, Inc., Reorganization 


Co. Is Enjoined In $3,000,000 Case 


Judge Mack Decides It Can’t Proceed With Action at Law 
Against National Surety in Proceedings Growing 
Out of Taxicab Financial Paper Smash; 
Other Features of Decision 


The echoes of the troubles of Hare 


& Chase, Inc., an automobile finance 
company of Philadelphia whose financial 
difficulties caused quite a stir in the au- 
tomobile and casualty insurance world 
some three years ago, were heard re- 
cently when Judge Julian W. Mack of 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York handed 
down a decision in the suit brought by 
the Hare & Chase, Inc., Reorganization 
Co. against the National Surety Co. on 
a claim of $3,050,817. 

Hare & Chase, Inc., in discounting au- 
tomobile paper throughout a large part 
of the country, had acquired a large 
amount of taxicab paper in acting as a 
rediscounting house for the General Fi- 
nance Co. of Indianapolis. The makers 
of the notes having become embarrassed, 
attempts to salvage the taxicabs had 
eventually centered in very extensive op- 
erations in Philadelphia during the Ses- 
aui-Centennial Exposition where, through 
the Quaker City Cab Co. a large num- 
ber of these repossessed taxicabs were 
brought together in the hope that the 
crowds flocking to the Exposition would 
produce sufficient profit to extricate the 
companies involved. 

Exposition A Flop 

The Exposition itself proved to be a 
great “flop” and the large sum spent in 
the attempt to retrieve the past losses 
on this taxicab paper through this Phil- 
adelphia operation proved to be the last 
straw, breaking the back of Hare & 
Chase, Inc., towards the close of the 
vear 1926. Eventually, Hare & Chase, 
Inc., discontinued its operations, such 
part of the business as it had been able 
to retain being transferred to the United 
States Acceptance Corporation, which 
afterwards became a part of the Finance 
Corporation of America, the Hare & 
Chase, Inc., Reorganization Co. taking 
over certain other assets of Hare & 
Chase, Inc., in an effort to realize upon 
them. 

In its finance operations Hare & Chase, 
Inc., carried what is called an ultimate 
loss bond issued by the National Sure- 
ty Co. by the terms of which that com- 
pany had agreed to make good to Hare 
& Chase, Inc., any losses incurred be- 
cause of the failure to collect upon auto- 
mobile paper discounted by it. When 
the dust of collapse had blown off it 
was found that Hare & Chase, Inc., 
could not collect on a very large amount 
of paper—much in excess of $3,000,000— 
from the makers, most of whom had 
heen engaged in the taxicab business and 


who had since become insolvent. 


Bring Suit 
The reorganization company thereupon 
brought suit against the National Sure- 


ty Co. under its ultimate loss bond, the 
surety company disclaiming liability on 
the ground that the particular paper on 
which the claim was made had not been 
reported to it in the ordinary course, 
and no premiums had been paid or tend- 
ered until after the collapse, the Nation- 
al Surety Co. having canceled its bond 
soon after the financial statement of 
Hare & Chase, Inc., became known. 

The action had been brought in the 
Federal Court as an action at law, but 
among its various defenses the National 
Surety Co, had included certain equitable 
defenses, asking that the bond be re- 
formed to include a provision making 
the reporting and the payment of pre- 
miums a condition precedent to the cre- 
ation of a liability on the part of the 
surety company. The National Surety 
also asked that the reorganization com- 
pany be enjoined from prosecuting the 
action at law against the surety company. 

Because of these defenses and the 
prayer for injunction, the case was trans- 
ferred to the equity side and submitted 
to Judge Mack. Trial of the case was 
begun in December of 1929 and finished 
in the early part of February, 1930, since 
which date the case has been held un- 
der consideration by Tudge Mack, who 
handed down his decision last week. 

Lengthy Opinion 

In deciding the issue before him Judge 
Mack has written a very lengthy opinion 
in which, after reviewing the facts, he 
first discusses the question as to whether 
upon the evidence the National Surety 
is entitled to a reformation of the con- 
tract, coming to the conclusion that the 
contract could not be reformed, the evi- 
dence failing to establish mutuality of 
mistake. 

The court then considers the question 
of estoppel in pais and insofar as ‘such 
estoppel was urged upon the basis of 
things done and events transpiring after 
the contract was entered into, such as 
the claimed concealment of the situation 
in Indianapolis, the court reverses the 
ruling on trial in which he permitted 
all of such testimony to be given, and 
now holds that the testimony would be 
relevant as a defense on the law side 
of the Federal Court, further holding 
that the plaintiff had the right to a trial 
by jury with respect to that part of the 
case. 


Had Same Opinion of Commercial Fleets 

Judge Mack then considers the ques- 
tion of the possibility of an equitable 
estoppel arising out of the facts occur- 
ring at or ante-dating the signing of the 
bond. He points out that both parties 
looked with suspicion upon fleet opera- 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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No Report on Council 
Amendments Until June 


3-DAY HEARING IN NEW YORK 





Stock and Mutual Men Left Guessing as 
to What Commissioners’ Committee 
Will Recommend to Convention 





After listening for two days last week 
to the views of both stock and mutual 
company representatives on the much 
discussed amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance the most important 
of which would provide for a separation 
of expense loadings by these two groups, 
the members of the commissioners’ sub- 
committee left New York City for their 
respective home towns giving no intima- 
tion to curious company men (and re- 
porters) as to what their final decision 
in the matter would be. It is learned 
that a further interchange of views be- 
tween the sub-committee and Clarence 
W. Hobbs, commissioners’ special rep- 
resentative on the staff of the Council, 
will be had before the June meeting of 
the state supervisory officials; also that 
the workmen’s compensation committee 
in its entirety will meet before a final 


‘report is drafted. 


In the meantime there will be consid- 
erable guessing on the part of the stocks 
and mutuals as to how the sub-commit- 
tee will act on a subject which reached 
the proportions of a “hot controversial 
issue” at the December gathering of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. That the sub-committee 
frankly has not yet made up its mind 
what kind of a report to make in June 
should be regarded as an indication that 
its members wish to do full justice to the 
contentions of both parties in so far as 
they have merit. 


Have Power to Suggest Changes 


It was clearly indicated from the reso- 
lution passed on the closing day of the 
December meeting that the commission- 
ers disapproved the adoption of any 
amendments to the Council’s constitution 
without having first had an opportunity 
to consider them, Always keenly inter- 
ested in the compensation end of the 
casualty business the state officials now 
have the authority to express an opinion 
as to whether the amendments so adopt- 
ed by the Council late last year were 


(Continued on Page 54) 


No Agency Commission 
On Hoover Dam Bond 
Excites National Ass’n 


GOODWIN DEEPLY CONCERNED 





Looked Upon by Agency Leaders as Es- 
tablishing Dangerous Precedent; 5% 
Allowed Under Towner Rate 

Believing that “a dangerous precedent 
has been established” leaders of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
are up in arms over the fact that the 
Hoover Dam $5,000,000 completion bond 
on which twenty-three large surety com- 
panies participated carried no commis- 
sion to be paid to agents. When this 
situation was brought up at the Nash- 
ville mid-year meeting of the association 
last week it aroused a storm of protest 
especially in view of the fact that the 
rate promulgated by the Towner Rating 
Bureau for the bond included a 5% com- 
mission which, it is now said, has been 
diverted to “engineering and inspection 
service.” 

Percy H. Goodwin, association presi- 
dent who is in New York City this 
week, had the following to say: “The 
officers of the National Association are 
deeply concerned about the overhead 
writing precedent which will be set by 
this development. There is no question 
of sectionalism involved. Agents in the 
north and south and middle west are 
concerned equally with the far-western 
agents whose momentary income is in- 
volved. 

“Agents everywhere know that once 
the idea takes hold that governmental 
jobs are to be bonded over the heads of 
the agents, they may expect to be ex- 
cluded for all time from writing con- 
struction bonds of major importance. 
First Inclined to Pass Up Commission 

“When the matter first was brought to 
light, the agents concerned showed a 
willingness to pass up the customary 
amount of commission for several rea- 
sons. It is a government job. It is de- 
gigned to be of untold benefit to the 
states involved. It will give employment 





to thousands who need. jobs. It will 
cover a long period of time. 
“But in my opinion it is a bit thick 


for the companies to cut off all remu- 
neration to the agents on the mere tech- 
(Continued on Page '50) 
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J. A. Griffin Presides At 
W. P. Harvey Farewell 


SCENE WAS PRINCETON CLUB 








All Speakers Tell General Counsel and 
V.-P. of F. & D. They Are Sorry 
He Is Going Away 





When Wallace P. Harvey, general 
counsel and vice-president of the Fidelity 
& Deposit in New York, sails early to- 
morrow morning with Mrs. Harvey for 
his sojourn in Cannes along the Riviera 
he will have a pleasant recollection of 
eulogies said about him at a bon voyage 
party which his associate, John A. Grif- 
fin, gave in his honor at the Princeton 
Club, New York, Saturday afternoon. It 
was a good fellowship affair at which 
Mr. Harvey’s many friends let him know 
how highly they regarded his ability, 
how keenly they regretted his leaving 
New York for even a short time, and 
how glad they would be to welcome him 
back, 

Mr. Griffin was the  toastmaster. 
George L. Radcliffe, first vice-president 
of the F. & D., made a trip from Balti- 
more to join in the tributes. He said he 
was proud that he had brought Wallace 


P. Harvey into the surety business. They 
had gone through law school together. 

In rapid succession Vincent Cullen, 
E. M. Allen, Thomas J. Grahame, Rich- 
ard Deming, M. O. Garner, Gene Mean- 
ley and E. J. Donegan were given the 
floor. Finally after Mr. Griffin had made 
a nice presentation speech to Mr. Har- 
vey in giving him a pair of binoculars (so 
that he could enjoy the sights at Cannes) 
the opportunity which the guest of honor 
had so long awaited arrived and Mr. 
Harvey did full justice to it. He started 
off with something like fhis: “Here I’ve 
been sitting ever so patiently, hearing 
all these compliments but not having a 
chance to say a word in return.” Then 
he proceeded in characteristic fashion to 
speak complimentarily about his ad- 
mirers. Before he had finished he had 
the crowd in gales of laughter. 

Pays Tribute to T. E. White 


During his talk Mr. Harvey referred 
to Thomas E. White, his assistant and 
the one who will carry on the legal end 
of the F. & D. New York office in his 
absence. When introduced Mr. White 
told how much he had enjoyed his asso- 
ciation with Wallace P. Harvey over a 
period of some years as counsel for the 
company under his tutelage. : 

A pleasing touch to the occasion was 
a poem which Dick Hill, F. & D. contract 


bond man, had written about the guest 
of honor. 


The following were present: 


Vincent Cullen, Herbert J. McCooey, George 
L. Radcliffe, E. M. Allen, John R. English, 
Richard Deming, E. J. Donegan, John R. Cahill, 
Henry J. ‘Sage, Walter H. Duff, Albert F. How- 
ard, Leo F. Fitzpatrick, Welles L. Allen, Wil- 
liam A. Cable, Thomas S. Griffin, John P. Lew, 
B. L. Albertson, Andrew G. Schneider, E. F. 
Foster. 

Also J. Paul Sinnott, Wilson Gott, S. N. 
Eben, M. O. Garner, Thomas E. White, George 
W. Will, E. T. Fox, Sidney R. Diamdnd, Ches- 
ter E. Bates, F. Morris Miller R. J. Hill, Jr., 
Alonzo G. Oakley, W. B. Connett, Wm. A. Bul- 
lock, H. W. Nichols, 3rd, Luther E. Mackall 
and J. Algie. 

Also Thomas J. Grahame, Paul Rutherford, 
John T. Harrison, W. M. Tomlins, Jr., Herbert 
W. Schaefer, Ellis C. Myerle, H. R. C. Hickey, 
Martin W. Lewis, E. L. Meanley, Robert Swan- 
son, Hugh F. McCann, D. C. Mackey, E. B. 
Southworth, Jr., and Hale Anderson. 





BUFFALO AGENTS BID 


Thirty-seven Buffalo agencies submit- 
ter bids for liability and property dam- 
age insurance on a fleet of more than 
200 county owned cars when the county 
board of supervisors took such offers last 
week. Thomas F. Street & Sons, rep- 
resenting the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co., had the low bid, one of $8,067.29; 
others ranged up to $14,128. The insur- 
ance committee of the board will bring 
in a recommendation as to an award. 
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to bring his client 
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fice, where an ex- 
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MIDWESTERN concern wished to in- 
sure the life of its general manager. I 
was past 50 and had recently undergone a major 
The risk was declined by one com- 


The agent handling the business felt that the 
high premium was unjustified and, anxious to 
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This incident illustrates the type of coopera- 
tion Continental offers fieldmen. 
facilities of these Companies, the services of 
their capable officials and the efforts of their 
1,000 employees are always available to agents 
seeking greater success. 


client, submitted 
investigation sup- 


CHICAGO 





Continental then issued the insurance 
and the agent profited to the extent of more 
than $1,000 in commission, and in an improved 
relationship with his client. 
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National Bureau Adds 
W. M. Graff to Its Staff 


ALSO T. B. HANLY ON PUBLICITY 





Former to Direct Safety Engineering 
Work Under A. W. Whitney; Rapid 
Expansion in This Field Noted 





The rapid expansion of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers particularly in the accident pre- 
vention field is indicated this week by 
the appointment of Wesley M. Graff as 
director of its safety engineering divi- 
sion. At the same time the National 
Bureau has named Thomas B. Hanly, 
day city editor of the New York World 
up to the time of its suspension, as pub- 
licity man to effect and maintain a clos- 
er contact between the Bureau and the 
insurance and daily press. Mr. Haniy 
has had a wide experience in the news- 
paper field, having served in editorial 
capacities on several other New York 
City papers before joining The World. 

In bringing Mr. Graff into the Na- 
tional Bureau organization its safety 
staff is strengthened by a man who has 
had a broad experience in the field of 
industrial engineering. A graduate of 
Sheffield Scientific School, Yale, his work 
will be to co-ordinate the industrial and 
public safety activities of the Bureau 
working in close co-operation with Al- 
bert W. Whitney, associate general man- 
ager in charge of this phase of Bureau 
activity. Mr. Graff will be in touch with 
the engineering societies, the American 
Standards Association and the engineer- 
ing committee of the member companies 
of the Bureau on all phases of safety 
campaigns except traffic. The latter is 
the particular work of Maxwell Halsey. 

Some of the notable work of Mr. 

Graff was as a junior engineer on the 
Pennsylvania terminal and tunnel, New 
York City; Hartford Electric Light Co., 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co., Brook- 
lyn, and many other power and light 
company developments. For the last ten 
vears he has been the head of his own 
organization, specializing in industrial 
engineering. 


Dr. Stack Starts Rutgers Course 


Having done some good work in the 
field of child safety as a member of the 
Bureau staff under Mr. Whitney, Dr, H. 
J. Stack, supervisor of this department, 
is now conducting a course of lectures 
at Rutgers College. He has previously 
given courses at Columbia and in the 
New York City schools. Dr. Stack’s 
course is made part of the curriculum 
and stresses the importance of preven- 
tion in school, athletic and home acci- 
dents. 

In addition Dr. Stack is now serving 
on the safety committees of the Prin- 
cipals’ Association, the Boy Scouts, the 
National Council, the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection 
and other organizations. He organizes 
radio programs, contributes articles for 
newspapers and journals and addresses 
conferences of educators and college as- 
semblies. 





FORT WAYNE POSTMASTER 





Ernest J. Gallmeyer, Insurance Agent, 
Takes New Office; Continues In- 
terest in Agency 

Ernest J. Gallmeyer of Blitz, O’Kecfe 
& Gallmeyer, Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 
made postmaster of that city. He will 
retain his active interest in the agency. 
Mr. Gallmeyer is president of the Fort 
Wayne real estate board; president of 
the Fort Wayne Community Chest, [n- 
ternational president of the Walther 
League of the Lutheran Church and }s 
a director of the Citizens Trust Co. of 

Fort Wayne. 


NEW BUFFALO AGENCY 


The firm of Helfer & Scheuer has 
opened a general insurance agency @t 
Hertel and Parkside Avenues, Buffalo. 
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London Guar. & Accident 
































Losses 
Premiums Paid 
AGHIOS Se sinc Wea $16,267 $1,796 
Pye. beta ees a, ee 1,175 311 
Auto. Liability .......... 189,710 121,589 
Other Liability .......... 24,768 13,389 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 112,835 99,986 
Figg sh tt ese 65. 2 Teds Se We, Me aen cut 
As a See 5 —16 
ig A eee eee 7,291 2,698 
Burglary ..... Dente 10,101 970 
Steam Boer oc... ci ak sc. Gemeen s te aets ott 
Engine and Mach........ —734 782 
Auto, Prop. Damage..... 72,891 27,406 
Auto, Collision .......... 7,761 4,643 
Other Prop. Damage and 
OO eae seh ee rollins 417 74 
CHEMI a so oe Seated cos 3,734 429 
U8 1 SSR Re eee! $446,635 $274,057 
Loyal Protective 
Losses 
‘ Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $8,720 $4,161 
Non-Can. A. & H........ 1,215 44 
ERNE AER as Su cieheos $9,935 $4,205 
Lumbermans Mutual Casualty 
4osses 
F Premiums Paid 
ACNE 6 sD Sdte Soe Se $32 $722 
Auto. Liability ........;. 246,134 89,074 
Other Liability .......... 21,974 5,563 
Workmen’s Comp. 200,066 102,207 
gk ee ee 42 15 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 105,370 38,211 
Auto. Collision .......... 13,669 8,995 
Other Prop. Damage and 
WU eubdeggaakewae ences 1,942 511 
fl 3). 3 J. Sana wan es $589,905 $245,434 
Lumber Mutual Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Astiey Tetaaty ssc becsig ss $22,600 $5,062 
Other Liability ......... 4,614 19 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 55,198 30,616 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 9,506 2,368 
Auto, ‘Coliision. :......... 1,533 289 
Other Prop. Damage and 
UR CRS sid came de da Seohe 987 164 
yd VS rn ee $94,438 $38,518 
Manufacturer’s Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability ....... oss, SIV 723 $23,533 
Other Liability .......... 6,93 115 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 79,753 28,557 
Auto, Prop. Damage 41,313 12,218 
Auté, Collision: «0.00506: 6,269 3,565 
Other Prop. Damage and 
CN RA ER Dian eee 2,398 567 
OES: Seiwa dies $242,393 $68,555 
Maryland Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
CCM his Stace cicy cates $46,546 $24,693 
i nee 7,704 3,081 
Auto, Liability .......... 344,624 279,900 
Other Liability: .......5:. 69,008 33,789 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 332,028 256,956 
MMM Seki ice kia cred oes 40,962 30,016 
SikGebdes cats. abcccen cre 41,138 10,568 
PIG RNEEEOY Oe re iare.aa'ode bs 15,361 5,196 
BUF ac uns Sew de Ske 33,500 12,306 
Steamy: Bower o.scs <cccis dds 12,327 883 
Engine and Mach........ 1,897 5.785 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 124,813 62,609 
Auto. Collision .......... 7,966 5,197 
Other Prop. Damage and 
NO ni nial aXe o:<orore cd Ssfele oie 5,268 5,851 
SDCHININE. a cuipe tate. shone 6,232 3,872 
by 2 i) rr $1,089,374 $740,702 
Massachusetts Accident 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $38,239 $19,781 
Non-Can. A. & H........ 29,956 18,222 
"PRR W GIN <2 0's aren oia $68,195 $38,003 
Massachusetts Bonding 
> Losses 
Premiums Paid. 
ACOH. oes eo ecaircid Gas $16,277 $7,396 
RC Re eae: 13,762 12,238 
Aut@c) UMN 2.55 occ. cs 64,019 14,134 
Other Liability ......... 8,835 3,276 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 33,490 8,199 
WIGRMEW Als tcas Gaze seen 14,817 801 
SUPE E Sans. Can okey 28,594 37,257 
Plate Gee” oii ceed cs 3,570 924 
Dirleeenes: Wo aria cake 5,135 1,875 
Auto. Pron, Damage..... 23,320 7,595 
Auto, Comiaion |. «.... 065 99 369 
Other Prop. Damage and 
COR tiene ners 831 115 
WAT Pe ose eed arecs $213,643 $94,179 
Massachusetts Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... | ES 
Non-Can. A. & H........ WS atts ss 
bt yi 0. ee eS 
Massachusetts Protective 
Losses 
Premiums Paid. 
RecHNE case caeec eee cak $17,181 $11,134 









































(Re Sede a ere reo 187,214 91,572 
ROPER MES Bice c ee: $204,395 $102,706 
Medical Protective 
Losses 
Premiums Paid. 
Other Liability ......... $33,848 $15,968 
PORE MM os ow 24.5% $33,848 $15,968 
Merchants Indemnity 
Losses 
; ' Premiums Paid. 
Auto Liability ...0.2..... $75,079 $13,911 
Other Liability ......... Pee! kenws cw 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 206 26 
Wiebe GUMEG oso v e's e 702 239 
Lae eee 767 496 
Other Prop. Damage and 
og PERLE or RR i a Cae ered. 
Hoe AS ere $80,732 $14,672 
Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident me “te annaas 
39,561 4,772 
970 80 
15,184 7,128 
ee ones 
i) a ee 
13,546 3,060 
451 95 
BG, Sevevhec. 
CREME 665.0 ocd ee $70,351 $15,135 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Losses 
; Premiums Paid. 
ICOMOS 6h lace a ha oe $14,619 $4,778 
ROM Soules Gite sc Soe 1,636 3,590 
176,440 
7,678 
70,710 
17,341 
64,665 
9,171 
6,357 
52,491 
4,281 
Oe weer eitine fac. iis 650 30 
Water Damage .......... 407 25 
RUPP AEE, ohio ec. $698,501 $417,557 
Metropolitan Life 
Losses 
A Premiums Paid. 
PRUNE 222 Mee aed $431,985 $209,255 
2 PRO ee ie 454,208 239,011 
NowmCae: A): @: FR. ....: 6,682 6,288 
pi). -— $892,875 $454,554 
Missouri State Life 
Losses 
- Premiums Paid. 
oo) | ae eee ,238 $1,774 
WUCOMN eel ee od andacewies 2,068 . 50. 
OPER oc Saisie occas $8,306 $2,276 
Monarch Accident 
Losses 
Premiums Paid. 
Accident and Health..... $6,777 $2,288 
Non-Can. A. & See 57,734 23,977 
PME 2s vice ees $64,511 $26,265 
Mutual Boiler Ins. Co, 
Losses 
Premiums Paid. 
ae We do cass: 
Engine and Mach........ 2,275 $1,037 
pi Jy, | ee $15,710 $1,037. 
Motorists Casualty 
Mane. TAMAS 5. os Sas es $126,423 $18,757 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 66,932 19,853 
Auto. Colhision «;..5 0... 1,236 554 
WOR er e ve oe ecke $194,591 $39,164 
National Accident & Health Ins. Co. 
Losses 
Premiums Paid. 
Accident and Health..... $70,831 $23,182 
POPES cp eucas one $70,831 $23,182 
National Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid. 
PICOUNONS ek ce cos ae $31,938 $8,470 
Auto. Liability .......... 11,933 7,309 
Other Liability .......... 1,638 2,650 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 4,204 7,951 
MOUND skieec kWh «cccties 297 eeanese 
Ni en Re eee See A 
MA GN So nccec wales 246 154 
a arts: elle Sane a 463 342 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 4,134 2,447 
Atte, COMsied 2c. cacese 353 251 
Other Prop. Damage and 
CON ca ions 6a he Baise: EC Ree 
TOR AS aduire Modeee $55,349 $29,574 
National Grange Mutual Liability 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability. ..i.c2<.e: 4A. eae 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 432 $113 
Atte, Comision: 2.055 Mat taaretns 
TOT AES i ccidceecaae $1,540 $113 
National Surety 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
WONNON xi 85. iec ek ec ccn bee $208,782 $70,552 





























Wr aaa Wu ds tial acdase oc 172,500 $88,639 
a) ee eee: 10,74 4,761 
1 LE ai 139,703 43,963 
GIG Wek acces Sons 46,613 24,004 

ROPE AES oe Sco oh $578,341 $231,919 
National Life of the U. S. A. 

Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... Cn ee 
BORBES Fee bese 6. . 7. ean 

National Union Indemnity 

Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability ....2..... 41,057 $32,508 
Other Liability .......... 2,956 725 
MOY CMNORE Oooo ete 459 166 
i, a RRR 2,329 224 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 17,186 10,103 
Auto. Collision .......... 710 170 

Other Prop. Damage and 
COS cates ol tacdseass Ss eae Cotes 
CORRES oo heirs cae $65,212 $43,896 
New Amsterdam Casualty 

Losses 

Premiums Paid 

Fe SS a $15,995 $11,554 
1 ET nee RU om 3,812 2,220 
Auto. Liahtlity 0 6666s 271,618 130,689 
Other Liability ........ ‘ 75,364 25,876 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 181,870 145,220 
MM hema feces a absess 40,024 25,432 
ETS RES tee 19,286 36,340 
Wate Gee oe ec bee, 16,679 7,139 
eee 27,848 5,125 
Auto, Prop. Damage..... 91,774 41,956 
Auto. Collision .......... 23,098 14,234 
Other Prop. Damage and 

RE ca ccaccocesseeens 5,769 2,699 
SORE BS eh oad e socks $773,137 $448,484 
New York Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 

Auto. Liability .....<0sc< $138,866 $87,742 
Other Liability ......... 12,838 6,155 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 16,469 6,512 
|). ee Sea nee 9,472 450 
NGI abba usc dewececek 5,750 18,817 
Cy eee 40,021 12,940 
ne ee 7,516 2,232 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 53,975 51,624 
Auto: Collision ......56... 4,972 5,093 
Other Prop. Damage and 

Co at Fe Se ee 194 270 
ii, Ce ae oe $290,073 $191,835 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate ~~ 
sosses 
Premiums Paid 

Auto. Liability ......5..< $293,559 $126,867 
Other Liability ......... 14,822 2,379 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 30,834 17,429 
MRI doc idae ss o540c%s 3,471 33 
NON kao i ee cncds eee 11,458 48,858 
eR OME ofc s cia case 74,511 35,690 
Ve See eres ee 34,536 2,465 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 102,257 44,711 
Auto, Collision §.<..6 6666 2,521 2,375 
Other Prop. Damage and 

GOI ci dewiacdesccnweas 308 39 
WOPTRE. fe oak dss $568,277 $280,847 
New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 
5 Losses 
Premiums Paid 

Auto. Liability .... 0.0... $625,559 $424,044 
Other Liability ......... 145,552 26,791 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 2,822,904 1,505,307 

Ng | A. ee ee $3,594,015 $1,956,142 
New Century Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
PURGE GUGEE os oid ccsoacas 4,342 $3,350 
ERNMIEED  Sdaccdcucancased Sat ceace ns. 
TOPARS -odcecceucs $4,355 $3,350 
New York Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 

FE OT PO Ee 460 $6,895 
BEMEMr dé ccncanetuenek cues —216 44 
Auto. Liability .......... 141,722 56,921 
Other Liability .......... 18,641 13,659 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 94,818 61,763 
MR i Gccue tad dccdeeus 18,138 4,007 
WRN Nd alcoc ide duasesece 25,610 2,761 
ne GH 6 aasidedo ates s 4,671 2,381 
ae 13,660 3,311 
Steam Boiler 5,209 1,170 
Engine and Mach. ...... ‘ See ’ “na cdetass 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 45,238 24,129 
Auto, Collision .......... 4,098 2,200 
Other Prop. Damage and 

CMS nana aseuaweee ke 1,884 * 5,062 
URES 5 00s te cae $378,484 $184,705 
North American Accident 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Pe eee ae an PED we $100,806 $32,522 
TOP ARS accicccctcc $100,806 $32,522 
Norwich Union Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
re A $880 

BOM diccdiduatalevcetas —....aeOE >t oatewaes 
Aaa, Ligtity .. oe sc ese 88,638 45,277 
Other EAGREe o o5.6 0 cons 11,636 2,947 

Workmen’s Comp. ....... 39,860 27,282 



























Page 45 
Wee Glisae nck... 3,439 1,752 
DN SOR ok 7,663 1,242 
Auto, Prop. Damage...... 30,017 16,230 
Auto, Collision .......... 2,857 4,042 
Other Prop. Damage and : 
COM Son sar oy 266 312 
Os | $185,753 $99,964 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Losses 
: Premiums Paid 
OO, ee a 29,171 4,386 
SROHMNE de o0 cd: 8,429 7,235 
Auto. Oo eee 203,899 101,582 
Other Liability ...... 51,807 14,183 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 349,811 235,304 
dec ie a 6,484 672 
 oncatay: SEE TE COE rE ee EMO. © Wisiccae 
ISG CHM eo cenk aoa 5,564 3,029 
SUT MIANG ie se essa hse 5 27,117 29,883 
steam ‘Hotler 2.3.36... 25,660 2,812 
Engine and Mach. ...... 2,019 692 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 70,840 32,852 
Auto. Collision .......... 5,810 5,629 
Other Prop. Damage and 
RL Aen E Ey A Oe 1,442 30 
SQHEN oe eee ees 2,665 2,637 
ORR Bee File ees a a $792,374 $440,926 
Ohio Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
PONG. EAMGy oss oe cc $1,700 
PIGUD™ ote iced e. EOE - aécaeuua 
OPER 5p a0ds ded: $181 $1,700 
Old Republic Life 
Losses 
: Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $1,259 
Bi 0. | OE eee $746 $1,259 
Pacific Mutual Life 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
| Se 14,976 $4,378 
BUOMINUEA 6 abn Ries ss vce 8,016 8,550 
Non-Can. A. &.H....... 65,560 20,711 
OFF AES: (256 eeecucss $88,552 $33,639 
Patrons Mutual Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability .......... 3,631 $979 
Other Liability ......... 3,154 4,823 
Workmen’s Comp. 3,502 2,503 
j,k, oe es $10,287 $8,305 
Paul Revere Life 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Non-Can. A. & H........ $426 adadea 
OPP RES ie hnic cok ce Wae snakes < 
Peerless Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $626 $479 
ROEARS eee c $626 $479 
Penn General Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability .......... SCS arene 
Other Liabiity: ......;.. WED a ant eae is 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... FOR ae habeks 
‘eel ag GO ee OO. Seadaden 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... ee ee 
Auto. Collision ......... Oe. > ahaewwes 
Py. 2 WATS teased. 
Pennsylvania Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident ae de hdtes o6 ed wee $2,325 - $2,637 
Auto. Liability .......... 258,627 108,259 
Other Liability ......... WI! Sceneaes 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 95,082 34,976 
Auto. Collision .......... 13,380 5,7 
Other Prop. Damage and 
COM 42 Fete encase Mg deena: 
ROVEREG Su seescciis $369,911 $151,642 
Phoenix Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
De Pe eee eee 2,624 $778 
ii Bree eee een 197 304 
Auto. Liability: .......... 134,460 46,409 
Other Lidhslite ........; 22,808 8,156 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 52,822 27,475 
i | aes ee 7,524 2,776 
OWRN RS Py Ses UG dca 11,532 3,679 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 48,943 19,785 
Aue. ‘COMMU ie acc ae«s 5,619 2,380 
Other Prop. Damage and 
CN aia Seliedcivandardaaas 740 59 
FORRES Cicchesensus $287,269 $111,805 
Preferred Accident 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
YO Ee ee ne pene $20,206 $6,217 
a rere ae 2,324 1,413 
Amo. Viability ..... 63%. 303,282 116,14" 
Other Liability ......... 1,06 10 
MOU! So awcvaweteecsslss 11,060 245 
ey AE Pe ee G5GR  “sweucaes 
De  Geawdas wean ave - at aie 12,681 
MONMIREE came cachandadss pe ~aakdeaes 
Auto. fia Damage..... 94,929 43,727 
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mite. Cemiiee x... 665s 19,536 9,208 
Other Prop. Damage and 
Seige Sb oe wibia ant sis al Pe neon 
TOPS RES: kcecitennae $498,996 $189,649 
Protective Indemnity 
Losses 
. Premiums Paid 
IS nT oe See: Ccskaeeca 
Bete. LAGG ociccics sc 5,332 $348 
EE EE | TS SES 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 1,953 291 
Auto. Collision .......... , Br een 
pS ar ee $7,911 $639 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
OE ET fh re 
a eer re 26,115 $6,323 
pity 2 ere ee $34,023 $6,323 
Public Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
BNO nib Se cctsw sn sek 11,701 $7,712 
Err 11,576 12,537 
Auto. Lisbility 2 ....600 126,938 57,389 
Other Liability ......... 14,227 3,181 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 78,592 19,978 
i EERIE RS 4,179 476 
EE re eee 11,558 3,538 
Plate Glass ............. 6,592 3,727 
ME ins sis mts nen dace 678 2,634 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 40,668 30,488 
Auto. Collision .......... 3,077 2,442 
Other Prop. Damage and 
EME. cécentvestasdaanen 419 33 
cai? | a ere $310,205 $144,135 
Royal Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
CE: oc camnscnswesises $19,769 $12,061 
RR: hcimdtinde song ewes 6,841 2,940 
Auto. Liability .......... 375,115 198,491 
Other Liability .......... 56,475 22,458 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 278,353 148,654 
SE Gpitenswasaps cass 21,288 1,370 
errr es re 14,780 3,963 
DN TENOR 0 6:0:5:46b0008 4-08 11,773 3,034 
eS OTT 40,104 14,071 
ON er 10,879 1,130 
Engine and Mach. ....... Be ** cscnaeus 
Auto, Prop, Damage...... 127,861 57,916 
Auto. Collision ......... 18,771 7,523 
Other Prop. Damage and 
B. Scekenenaswewsecinn 13,157 3,247 
TPE RE cccesiescvas $997,161 $476,858 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability ......... ie 
Other Liability ......... 1,745 $430 
oe ere ae swanciwe 
TT Tee re oe 8 jxebatewele 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... JOC 
Auto. Collision ......... MTT ee 
Other Prop. Damage and 
TE. eeckvineessccnswes 236 118 
poy? eer ee $5,454 $548 
Seacoast Fisherman’s Mutual Liability 
osses 
Premiums Paid 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... $14,818 $3,715 
poy | fee $14,818 $3,715 
Seaboard Surety 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
i Cee — ee 
eS eee 48,366 $29,024 
ciipy i 8 a roerre es $49,245 $29,024 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
NE oii caasareaess oe 
Auto. Liability .......:.. 25,070 $7,673 
Other Liability .... 3,769 57 
Workmen’s Comp. 51,915 20,934 
Seeam Boiler  ...ccecseess ae ai¥eneas 
Engine and Mach. ...... 11,430 7,649 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... = 47 — wweeeeee 
ci | ee $92,269 $36,835 
Selected Risks Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Rete, Liebiity «026055 $170,639 $29,365 
Workmen’s Comp. ...-.. 13,999 2,112 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 65,875 22,003 
cot g | > rere $250,513 $53,480 
Shelby Mutual Plate Glass & Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
2 E.. BPerTeee $26,424 $17,359 
Sty) tf. a rie $26,424 $17,359 
Southern Surety 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
ee CTL CE Oe ee $8,326 $6,837 
ER PE Ter errr 828 1,809 
Non-Can. A. & H........ SOND wverenos 
Ce eee 106,492 32.111 
Other Liability ......... 31,112 1,810 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 193,504 108,863 
TS SS ee ree 5,619 3,695 
OS Or on ee Ores 29.209 1,399 
oe ere 3,147 779 
a SP OEE 7,752 516 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 38,476 16,620 









































Ante: Collision: <3. <.-cxs< 4,904 4,497 
Other Prop. Damage and 
5 MT ee TE ee, 2,253 649 
TIPPALS oes Secs $432,613 $179,585 
Standard Accident 
Losses 
. Premiums Pai 
PONE 5 EE ceases 25,960 $6,207 
BRE RUE Fo ots iala niesneis sin% Sins 5,719 1,500 
Auto: Liability ......<.:. 348,517 144,764 
Other Liability ......... 49,493 14,509 
Workmen’s Comp: .....% 238,647 157,049 
OT rae 27,751 18,008 
PET vss ich Sec 93,723 33,599 
Plate Glass ... 11,228 3,008 
vty ee ee ene Ee 25,597 6,836 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 124,469 $3,517 
Auto. Collision ...... cobs 14,897 7,813 
Other Prop. Damage and 
WER inched Sie we SMES) iene 5,056 1,054 
TOO CREES osc skwcdenn $971,057 $447,864 
Standard Surety & Casualty 
- . a 
remium 
Auto Liability $35,034 $7,421 
Other Liability 4,103 "80 
Workmen’s Comp. 30,752 6,565 
RONIEE Sosa sinice oie 2,324 $63 
Ss ASIRSO-. vcisae an 
Plate Glass . 1,232 59 
BOS i vnwackees oka 3,283 50 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 12,444 3,811 
Auto. Collision .......... 1,197 125 
Other Prop. Damage and 
BL hececaneNe backs eae OB.» cS Gisewenv 
TNIRRASS | Gictaise aca $106,458 $19,594 
Sun Indemnity 
Losses 
; Premiums Paid 
BARES 5k oon ke ss cateeale $4,276 $1,671 
PROMNN oe ek «Gs hacisunke 1,251 21 
Auto, Liability .......... 131,195 112,464 
Other Liability .......... 7,159 1,472 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 20,928 9,935 
DMM asi ohaeee Ga ca —1,496 494 
Seiki Seas SOP conecwins 
he Ae OTOL 2,291 878 
INES, oo ten nc ew eases 4,675 444 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 45,521 22,146 
Auto. Collision .......... 6,187 2,476 
Other Prop. Damage and 
COOH 5a ncbe was ade ee ees Ae eT 
RAPER ESS: @ Sox bicasne $222,555 $152,198 
Supreme Liberty 
Losses 
. Premiums Paid 
RO ok See ewe $419 $70 
gy Er ee ae $419 $70 
Superior Life, Health & Accident, Philadelphia 
sses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $5,263 $241 
TOTALS | ecoccice ceux $5,263 $241 
Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 
osses 
Premiums Paid 
NE aso ob a wcdesn hase aes BIG 740) aakacccs 
FAST Aes 6isb 508 eae BIO FIO: wessces. 
Standard Life of America 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
a ETT $32 $7 
ce ene ee Ge . spawn ces 
Gi | i. ier ene $93 $7 
Transportation Indemnity 
Avto: Liability... 60. sccs 8 re 
Other Liability ......... 3,361 $9,973 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 1,595 707 
MN. oso c5:00:d ede caden wasneuee 411 
PURGE ASUOS. os bce cscc'ens 1,644 716 
ee Te ee eee 526 —69 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 18,701 8,982 
Auto. Collision .......... 1,497 690 
Other Prop. Damage and 
WO kc erat sea sien ak 19 265 
TO TRE SS 6G ai den0 es $72,722 $21,675 
Travelers Indemnity 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability ......... a een 
Other TABU 60.65.04 17,355 $6,773 
PAGE EEIBOR. cS okns cd cesaeas 30,730 8,573 
a ere 88,109 22,378 
SRUORG TIQUOE aise: dissecans 42,653 2,611 
Engine and Mach. ...... 7,283 1,639 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 414,139 187,146 
PSO; COINS 6 o.o 55 '00.056 60,103 23,444 
Other Prop. Damage and 
RRL: caneasiocss ds onseas 26,267 5,688 
TAPE REA, ewieseios segs $687,276 $258,252 
Travelers 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
PRAGOONE oak ccinieiss soc ss $440.270 $148.27 
DEE aka Silene ae as a 119.927 55.957 
Momsen, Wh. Ge 88.5 ..0:65.5' 5,843 1.260 
Auto, Tiability .......... 1,202.113 546.982 
Cther: TAGUMOe os sie sess’. 166.649 53,202 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 1,413,094 1,191,193 
TORRES Hck eae $3.347,846 $1,995,897 
Twin Mutual Liability 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Agto. Tisbtity «06. se0es $1,390 $521 



































Engine and Mach, ...... 461 425 
PORARS sicuiaccce $1,851 $946 
Union Automobile 
Losses 
; : Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability .......... $52,384 $2,662 
Auto, Prop. Damage...... 22,740 3,160 
Auto, Collision -.o.0365.6<% 89 253 
FOEALS | otis ces $76,014 $6,075 
Union Indemnity 
Losses 
4 Premiums Paid 
aE a eS io 4 Sia. Ceca bes 182 $18,964 
2 ee eee ae ee 6,326 4,971 
Auto. Liability .....<.... 169,325 72,461 
Other Liability .......... 24,479 9,513 
Workmen’s Comp. 102,864 66,602 
Fidelity  Chbeaehh aemeiaws 20,276 1,761 
HPOEY obo acu putveuentonas 54,483 4,778 
SMe. MINE, 056 p:ceincd wes 15,397 7,562 
MI oles Siccsttiga gs wae 36,505 21,115 
SSREGIE SSOINERS 25 oo e'se oso ce SOO: ic. ddatiwe 
Engine and Mach......... a ae eT 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 61,623 38,464 
Auto. Collision .......... 9,057 5,440 
Other Prop. Damage and 
REEL: spidertatee canaries 1,048 140 
TOTALS $523,159 $251,771 
United Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident, Health and Non- 
Can. As Gao sikic decntees $4,400 $1,691 
A A 5a xs a aciosa $4,400 $1,691 
United States Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
POEUONE soos scinaieecas es $18,460 $6,267 
ET EA 7,834 3,948 
Beto: LiGbey .<aewsccce 321,719 202,454 
Other Daability « ..6<6 5.0000 50,051 21,482 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 184,023 160,573 
SES occ. ciee saoeekos 2,740 2 
RSI Scio ar aig, chetata, Sata ne cinc ASS, > ade sienmats 
Re RRO hos iene e Se os 12,776 6,052 
TOINED osnsct Wicca wastes cals 18,364 3,171 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 99,260 59,040 
isto: COMMON 6s 6 5 scss:s 7,775 3,358 
Other Prop. Damage and 
ROOMS Soc casecenenae sais 793 163 
THORS oc nictieteteenis $733,150 $466,537 
United States F. & G. 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
MEE oS cawcnlccasans 48,672 $11,634 
a RRR ee ereens 2,445 3,986 
Non-Can, A, & Ty. isco te ae 
Pie. TARP 56.06 56 es 579,295 347,190 
Other TAsbiity ...6..s0s 6 283,891 83,181 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 989,954 607,107 
PIE sionig cae week wearclahote 167,369 91,196 
ee EOE RECT 93,135 3,869 
gh een 30,985 13,961 
Be ee ere 65,388 11,678 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 208,268 93,531 
Paito; GGUBIOR  .oo66 50:50 35,954 11,960 
Other Prop. Damage and 
OIG) ics Sava siren Games 18.067 5,018 
SSNTSMMNEE Gai katipciesis cceee NOIR faintengtg 1s 
TUPUAISS. 5 kc pc aetna $2,534,415 $1,276,573 
United States Guarantee 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Ce FT OTOL CEES ERE <b dincduntee 
Auto. Liability .......... 130.313 $48,472 
Other Liability... Peer 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 206 26 
oT ere eee 9,016 3,940 
IND ones atic acaicnmanes TEET aiwkaes cs 
ic RR are ere ae dwre cas 
 ) rere ee BETO vanes es 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 36,682 16,817 
ate. Comision «6.0052: SOE - Necesecs 
Other Prop. Damage and 
SEES cassie hee eee COS Scpucdere 
TOURS ono odaie $225,176 $69,255 
Universal Indemnity 
Losses 
Premium Paia 
Aste. Tiadaity: co. 60 5s 054 $15,354 $13,941 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... 2,040 5 
Bs ip $17,394 $14,473 
United Life & Accident 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Non-Can. A; & H........ $4,959 $429 
TOULAES Ssiinecceias $4,959 $429 
Utica Mutual 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability .....2.... 10,311 $3,289 
Other Liability ......)... ie ris me 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... 30,744 20,591 
Pine CaSS nce cise cases PS d'y aieceiai 
Auto. Prop, Damage..... 4,018 1,404 
Ato. Comsion: - oc 6.605068 496 342 
Other Prop. Damage and 
RS | spi eee acl aweatrere 3 27 
TRIP ATS ook aos $47,104 $25,653 
Washington Casualty 
Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Ratio. Liang ss oc iic as $60,446 $13,962 
Auto. Prop. Damage.....- 25,802 10,407 




















Auto. Collision .......... 2,164 617 
SOCTAES © 25x e568 s $88,412 $24,986 
Washington National 

Losses 

E Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $277,282 $81,675 
TOR Ms sascSee ues $277,282 $81,675 

Western Casualty & Surety 

Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Other Tishility: ...<.655 os. TS Oe 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... ae 
OIE Ue. wo's stewie waneiestos sie DRE arate osc 
LS Eee ee Eee ee (a 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... oo oe 
Aut. Comision: .....scies's i 
WORE loptisahacine BEIG  aeintisscs 

Western Casualty 

Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Workmen’s Comp. ....... $36,103 $20,690 
PORRES aes ncdnsnes $36,103 $20,690 

Yorkshire Indemnity 

Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Aste: “TAG g <<. <650,0:8:0 37,828 $12,004 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 15,933 5,623 
Ate, GOMMOR® vies cece 1,061 1,085 
TO) GAMERS “caste ratanes $54,822 $18,712 

Zurich General Accident 

Losses 

Premiums Paid 
PERE = scot cic's vie bie om $7,829 $4,729 
IER i ciaaadosine- 4a acing 13,226 5,622 
Auto. Liability: ...0.0200 284,095 143,336 
Other Liability ......... 92,180 24,293 
Workmen’s Comp. ...... 291,555 188,793 
Pinte Glass: ovecccccesiese 5,495 a 9 
Err ere 17,914 2,398 
Engine and Mach. ...... ....+.:. 59,615 
Auto. Prop. Damage...... oe 2) OTS 
Auto. — hogs tawe - 9,767 2,911 

h Prop. e an 

at 
TURES Ais cinertanie $838,932 $432,612 





BOSTON GREETS E. C. LUNT 





Great American Ind. Vice-Pres. Gives 
Fine Talk Before Insurance Brokers’ 
Ass’n.; Welton Also on Program 


Edward C. Lunt, vice-president, Great - 


American Indemnity, whose reputation 
as a raconteur and skilled speaker on 
surety subjects reaches from coast to 
coast, was the speaker before a largely 
attended meeting of the Insurance 
Brokers‘ Association of Massachusetts a 
few weeks ago in Boston. It has been 
twelve years since Mr. Lunt has spoken 
before a Boston audience and he was 
given a-royal welcome by Edward C. 
Stone, United States manager, Employ- 
ers’ Liability, on behalf of the Boston 
insurance fraternity. As usual he inter- 
spersed his talk with plenty of good 
humor. 

Spencer Welton, vice-president, Mass- 
achusetts Bonding, was also a speaker 
and he made one of his characteristically 
impressive talks on production. One o 
the guests was Harry H. Kay, president, 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Association. 
The chairman of the meeting was Collins 
Graham. 





RECOVERS ON KENTUCKY LOSS 


Aetna C. & S. Paid More Than $2,000,000 
By Kentucky As Salvage on Nat'l. 
Bank Depository Bond 

The Aetna Casualty & Surety which 
paid the state highway commission of 
Kentucky over $3,000,000 late last year 
under a depository bond protecting pro- 
ceeds of bridge bond sales which had 
been deposited in the now closed Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky at Louisville, 
recovered $2,045,000 of its loss on March 
23. The First National Bank of Louts- 
ville on that day paid depositors of the 
National Bank of Kentucky a_first divi- 
dend of 67%, and the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, subrogated to the state’s claim, 
received the amount mentioned. A large 
part of the liability under the bond was 
reinsured in other companies. 





CITY INSURANCE COMMITTEE 

The Richmond local board has named 
a committee which will confer with city 
officials in the matter of handling the 
municipal insurance. 


| \I 
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Stability 


plus 


Nation-wide Service... 





INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Casualty Insurance—Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


P revailing economic conditions em- 
phasize the vital need for stability back 


of insurance protection. 


S uch stability is assured with the Eagle 
Indemnity Company because it is a part 


of the Royal-Queen-Liverpool Group. 


I his affiliation, moreover, guarantees 
cooperative service everywhere in the 
United States. 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


150 William Street, 


New York 
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Commissioners’ Ass’n. 
Criticized by C. K. Drew 


CALLED SOCIAL DEBATING CLUB 





Organization Degenerating in Opinion of 
Denver Editor: Says Recent Devel- 
opments There Crushed Public 


Confidence 





A sharp attack upon the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, with 
the declaration that this organization 
“has become merely a social club and 
debating society,” and charging its mem- 
bers with a responsibility in not stopping 
some recent scandals with accompanying 
loss of public confidence, appears in the 
current issue of ‘The Insurance Report 
of Denver, written by Cyrus K. Drew, 
editor of the paper. Drew says in part: 

“An honest motive to protect the dear 
people against insurance fraud has un- 
questionably animated the organization. 
Yet, departing from the benign influ- 
ence of the uplifters, reformers and eth- 
ical admonishers, the individual mem- 
bers go back home and rarely do little 
if anything to tie in the principles of 
their organization to local matters con- 
cerning which there often is need of 
betterment. Aside from the uniform 
blanks exacted for company reports and 
the stabilizing of examination practices 
(which of late have been allowed to lan- 
guish in some states) the organization 
of commissioners remains what it has 
been from the first, merely a social club 
and debating society. 

Reform Essential 

“It is on the convention practices of 
company examinations that the cruel 
glare of public inquisition is now direct- 
ed in the expectation by censure it will 
produce good results. The commission- 
ers have allowed the occasional prac- 
tice of exhorbitant fees and incompetent 
examiners to go unrebuked. They have 
permitted to go unchallenged, too, some 
queer antics in various states appertain- 
ing to strictly home supervision. The 
state units themselves being unaffected 
through guidance by the combined wis- 
dom in this amazing national organiza- 
tion, it is small wonder that we find scan- 
dals such as have disgraced the states of 
Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee in their 
individualistic supervision and control of 
their home state insurance companies 
and allied combination. That, indeed, 
would be food for a laugh, if it were not 
so tragic. ; 

“Unless state supervision of insurance 
can be sustained through establishing 
public confidence by the application of 
the principle of its endorsement of each 
state’s insurance companies by their own 
local insurance department, then the 
principle is a gigantic fraud. Through 
the national organization of commission- 
ers the absence of cohesion or of any 
palpable attempt to do things in a na- 
tional way gives verisimilitude to the 
plea that all we can expect of super- 
vision is honesty and dependability of 
each insurance department in certifying 
the. reliability of companies domiciled 
within its own state. 

“The system has fallen down badly in 
spots on this very principle and it might 
be well if the solemn busybodies of the 
national organization turn the search- 
light of unfettered self-examination on 
their own companies before they again 
give to the world the humorous skit of 
the Convention assemblage masquerad- 
ing as concerning itself with the general 
welfare of insurance and the public.” 





TRANSFERRED TO PHILADELPHIA 

R. D. Mulhall, who has been at the 
home office in Newark of the Public 
Indemnity, has been transferred to the 
Philadelphia branch office of the com- 
pany, where he will assume the duties 
of agency director, according to an an- 
nouncement made this week by Presi- 
dent A. L. Johnston. 


SUGGEST N. J. LAW CHANGES 





Workmen’s Compensation Special Com- 
mission Reports to C. R. Blunt; 
Complete Revision Recommended 


Complete revision of the New Jersey 
compensation laws has been recommend- 
ed by an advisory committee appointed 


last May to suggest any needed changes 
to Charles R. Blunt, state labor commis- 
sioner. A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity, represented insurance 
on the commission. 

The more important of the changes 
suggested were: 

Payment of less than maximum fees 
to attorneys and physicians in average 
workmen’s compensation cases is pro- 
posed as a means of discouraging “to a 
great extent the apparently growing 
practice of commercializing compensa- 
tion cases by doctors and lawyers.” 

Employment of a full-time physician 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau 
and the barring of other doctors serving 
the Bureau from acting in a professional 
capacity for injured workmen, employers 
or insurance companies. 

Repeal the provision relating to pen- 
alty for failure to file accident reports 
and extend the period of limitation in 
which petitions may be filed to two 
years. Also extend the time for filing a 
petition by a widow or other depen- 
dents until one year after the death of 
the employe. 

Require all non-resident employers en- 
gaged in work or hiring of labor within 
the state to provide security for any lia- 
bility they may incur in New Jersey 
under the workmen’s compensation act, 
or that the service of process upon the 
secretary of state be made a valid method 
of service in all cases where non-resi- 
dent employers cannot otherwise be 
served. 

Abolish the appeal to the common 
pleas court and provide for.review by 
writ of certiorari in the State Supreme 
Court. : 

Hold informal hearings before setting 
cases down for formal hearings in order 
to afford opportunity for speedy settle- 
ment of cases. 





BRITISH COMPENSATION IN 1929 





Mutuals Paid 43% of All Claims That 
Year, Government’s White Paper 
Shows; 481,421 Cases in Year 
The British Government has issued a 
White Paper giving statistics on the 
workmen’s compensation acts and em- 
ployers liability act, during 1929. Mu- 
tuals made 43% of the payments dur- 
ing the year. ; 
The total amount of compensation paid 
in seven industries (shipping, factories, 
railways, docks, mines, quarries and con- 
structional work) was £6,569,918. Of this 
sum £2,776,478, or 42.3%, was paid by the 
mutual indemnity associations in the ca- 
pacity of insurers; £1,501,266, or. 22.8%, 
was paid by the insurance companies, and 
£2,292,174, or 34.9%, was paid by em- 
ployers—either directly or through the 
agency of mutual indemnity associations 
—in respect of liabilities not covered by 

insurance. 

The aggregate number of persons com- 
ing within the provisions of the acts who 
were employed in the seven industries 
was 7,450,112. The total number of cases 
in which compensation was paid was 
481,421. In 1929 the average amount paid 
in cases of death was £287; in cases of 
disablement the average amount (includ- 
ing cases settled by payment of a lump 
sum) was £12 ls. 





W. H. CAUDILL MADE V.-P. 

W. H. Caudill, bonding department su- 
perintendent in the Constitution Indem- 
nity, has been elected a vice-president 
of the company. He has had charge of 
this department ever since the inception 
of the Constitution and will continue this 
supervision. His experience dates back 
to 1910, his first post being with the 
Southwestern Surety. 


British Personal Liability Policy 


By N. GRAHAM TURNER 


Liverpool, March 15, 1931. 

Some time ago a leading insurance 
company introduced in Great Britain a 
new form of cover, known as “Personal 
Liability.” This insurance which several 
companies in the British Isles are now 
transacting was devised as a result of 
legal awards during recent years being 
made in British law courts in the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

A boy injured a man with an airgun. 
The father had to pay damages. 

A golfer sliced his ball and destroyed 
the sight of a passing taxi-driver. The 
golfer was required to pay damages and 
costs. 

A man in a hurry opened the door of 
a taxi before the vehicle had stopped and 
thus injured a boy. He was made by law 
to pay damages and costs. 

A man threw a lighted match from the 
top of an omnibus and set fire to a lady’s 
hat. She brought an action against him 
and although he won he had to pay costs. 


A boy scout caused an injury for which 
the scout-master was held liable. 

Numerous cases have occurred in which 
dogs either in biting people or Causing 
damage or injury in other ways have 
made their owners liable for damages 
and costs, 

These are but a few illustrations of 
various legal actions which have resulted 
in this new policy form being introduced 
in Great Britain. The insurance does 
not cover liability in respect of owner- 
ship or driving motor vehicles and/or 
horses, property, or business or profes. 
sional risks. It is solely meant to pro- 
tect a policyholder in respect of his or 
her legal liability for every day hazards 
of the kinds I have indicated which do 
not readily lend themselves to specific 
insurance. The annual premium is one 
guinea (slightly over $5), plus ten shill- 
ings and sixpence for each additional 
member of the family. 

The limit of indemnity is $50,000 for 
any one accident. 








NAUGHT ADDRESSES BANKERS 





American Surety Vice-President Talks 
to New York Comptrollers & Audi- 
tors Association 
George L. Naught, vice-nresident and 
general counsel of the American Surety, 
recently gave an interesting talk on “Red 
and Black Figures” at a meeting of the 
New York City Bank Comptrollers & 
Auditors Conference. His comments for 
a large part dealt with the violation of 

systems and proper practices. 

Among other things Mr. Naught said, 
“Banks are, I know, quite conscious of 
the importance of many things we term 
safeguards; but I am of the opinion 
that many banking institutions, after pre- 
scribing or providing arrangements for 
a reasonable safeguarding, are too much 
inclined to rely upon such arrangements 
without following too closely to deter- 
mine whether all employes are function- 
ing according to system. 

“Outside influences that affect em- 
ployes, employes’ impatience with the 
progress they are making, their personal 
and undisclosed comparisons with the 
progress others are making, their silent 
conclusions as to their own efficiency 
and as to the inefficiency of others, the 
natural aversion of many to subordina- 
tion, and the employes’ ever-lurking wish 
for something more than he expects to 
acquire, may be deterrents that expert 
bank officials are conscious of, but they 
would probably afford expert psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists a work of ages 
to control.” 





ACCIDENTS LESS; CLAIMS HIGHER 


In the annual report of the Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey is 
contained the insurance report of the 
organization. It shows that industrial ac- 
cidents in 1930 involving the corporation 
were less in number by 13% than in 
1929, the total number for the year being 
4,939. Payments under the law, however, 
increased amounting to $309,844.86, to 
which $7,404.37 beyond legal demand was 
added by the companies, so that the 
net increase in cost amounted to $21,- 
671.64. The number of employes covered 
by the corporation’s group insurance plan 
increased by 972 during 1930, making the 
total number 16,719. The total amount 
of insurance in force on December 31, 
1930, was $40,747,400, an increase of $1,- 
580,900. 





TO MOVE IN NEW OFFICES 


John Giblon, who has represented the 
Massachusetts Bonding in Newark for 
more than twenty-one years with head- 
quarters in the Firemen’s Building, has 
taken larger quarters in the new Na- 
tional Newark Building. 





Britain’s Unemployment 


Fund 


Great Britain’s unemployment in- 
surance fund is now so low, accord- 
ing to Prime Minister MacDonald, 
that the Government will be forced to 
ask Parliament before the end of the 
month for power for further borrow- 
ing; the fund now owes the Ex- 
chequer $350,000,000. 











CHARGE RESERVE SUBSTITUTION 





Application for Receivership of Kentucky 
State Life & Accident is Filed by 
Stockholders’ Representative 


Application for receivership. for the 
Kentucky State Life & Accident was 
filed in the Jefferson County Circuit 
Court, Louisville, last week by Grover 


G. Sales who representated the com- 
pany’s stockholders and_ policyholders. 
He charged that the company’s legal 
reserve in the state insurance department 
had been substituted, and charged Bush 
W. Allin, insurance commissioner, with 
“negligently and collusively” having per- 
mitted the substitution. 

It was cited that an agreement had 
been made to sell the company last year 
to the American Life & Accident of 
Louisville and that this agreement had 
been approved by the majority of the 
stockholders, but that consummation 
awaited the outcome of a suit to dissolve 
the Kentucky Life. 

Judge Allen of the Jefferson County 
Court gave the company a week in which 
to answer the charges. 





INDIANA DEPOSITORY SITUATION 


Surety company representatives in Chi- 
cago are concerned over a situation 
which has developed in Indiana with re- 
gard to depository bonds for public 
funds in a number of small banks. Most 
of these bonds expired January 1, but ac- 
cording to legal opinion the liability con- 
tinues notwithstanding the fact that the 
banks have not renewed and the finance 
boards have not withdrawn the funds 
protected. It is pointed out that if the 
surety companies force removal of the 
funds from the banks, some of the i 
stitutions might be forced to requalify 
and serious financial conditions result. 
Companies are expected to move cau: 
tiously in the situation. 





STANDARD SURETY AGENTS 


The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
appointed these agencies in the past few 
weeks: Briggs & Liddle, Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; James H. Given, Providence, 
R. I.; Voorhees & Harlan, Dayton, Ohio; 
and James S. Webb, Springfield, Ohio. 
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SOME MEN DON’T KNOW 


WE WRITE 


BONDS 


"<3 


BANKERS* BLANKET BONDS 
BID BONDS 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS RECENTLY an insurance man 


said to one of our special agents: 


COURT BONDS 


“1 would like to represent a 
DEPOSITORY BONDS ee 

THE EMPLOYERS’ 
only you don’t write bonds . 


and my bonding business is quite 
large.” 


FEDERAL BONDS 


FIDELITY BONDS 


“LICENSE BONDS 


May we broadcast our correction 


of this false belief. 


THE . 
EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
does write bonds, all kinds, in fact 


practically every kind of insurance 
except life. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 
PROBATE BONDS 


PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


Agency connections are always open 
to bonding specialists. 


Write to our General Agent, Branch 
Manager, or to the Agent’s Depart- 
ment, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


Practically every kind of Insurance except Life Insurance, including Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 





110 MILK STREET v7 4 + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Connecticut Ass’n 
Formally Organized 


TO BRING FIELDMEN TOGETHER 





W. B. Allen, Hartford A. & I., President; 
First Meeting Addressed by W. L. 
Mooney; Strict Code of Ethics 





Casualty and surety branch managers 
and general agents in Connecticut have 
grouped together to form an organiza- 
tion known as The Casualty & Surety 
Association of Connecticut. Its presi- 
dent, elected at a meeting a fortnight 
ago, is Walter B. Allen, general agent 
of the Hartford Accident. Membership 
in the association is also open to home 
office field supervisors of* companies lo- 
cated in Hartford. 

Mr. Allen will have as associate offi- 
cers Fred H. Williams, Jr., Century In- 
demnity general agent, as vice-president ; 
Edwin S. Cowles, Jr., F. & D. and Con- 
tinental Casualty general agent, as sec- 
retary-treasurer, and J. Henry McMan- 
us, Maryland Casualty general agent, as 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Additional members of this committee 
are Robert C. Knox, general agent, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, and Fred C. 
Robertson, Connecticut manager of the 
Fidelity & Deposit. 

Meetings will be held monthly and 
guest speakers of national prominence 
will be invited. At the first gathering 
William L. Mooney, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies, 
gave an inspiring talk on the possibili- 
ties of the association in Connecticut. 


Its Objects 


It is prominently featured in the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the new asso- 
ciation that its objects are “to promote 
and protect the interests of and adjust 
differences and controversies between its 
members; to promote good practice in 
the business and permit interchange of 
ideas and information.” The associa- 
tion is also anxious to “devise, advocate 
and support legislation calculated to im- 
prove the conduct of the casualty-surety 
business and protect the insuring public 
against loss or damage resulting from ig- 
norance or fraudulent practices.” An- 
other aim is to provide an organized 
center of effort for the better develop- 
ment of agency services. 


Code of Ethics 


What amounts to a code of ethics has 
been approved by the present twenty- 
eight members of the organization which 
definitely puts them under the obliga- 
tion of good faith and promise to con- 
form to rules and regulations that shall 
be adopted from time to time, and es- 
pecially to the following: 

“(a) That the rates of insurance established 
by the rating organization having jurisdiction 
shall be absolutely bindtng on each and every 
member. 

“(b) That no member will write policies or 
bonds in any company represented by him, or 
directly or indirectly procure to be written, or 
accept from any other companies or agents, 
any policies of insurance or bonds at lower 
rates than those established by the rating or- 
ganization having jurisdiction. 

“(c) That no member will write any poli- 
cies or bonds on property within the jurisdic- 
tion of this association, or elsewhere, for any 
agent or broker who shall by rebate, division 
of commission or otherwise, directly or indi- 
rectly, reduce the rate of premium to the in- 
sured below that established by the rating or- 
ganization having jurisdiction 
dling of business involved. 

“(d) That no commission, rebate or valuable 
consideration of any kind shall be allowed by 
any member of this association to any person 
other than an agent or broker holding a cas- 
ualty or 


over the han- 


surety insurance license issued by the 
insurance department of the state of Connec- 
ticut.”’ 


J. T. HARLAN DIES ON COAST 
James T. Harlan, well known casualty 
man, died in California this week. At 
one time he was manager of the Massa- 
chusetts B. & I, in Cleveland. 


NORMAN R. MORAY RETIRING 





Leaves Board Chairmanship of Home 
Indemnity and Southern Surety 
On March 31 
Norman R. Moray, who has been 
chairman of the boards of directors of 
the Home Indemnity, Southern Surety 
and Southern Fire since the purchase of 
the two latter companies last spring by 
the Home Fire Group, has announced 
his retirement as of March 31, 1931. 
Mr. Moray is not prepared to state 
what his plans are for the future. - He 
will, however, for the present, at the 
invitation of the company, continue to 
make his office in the general offices of 
the Southern Surety at 111 John Street, 
New York. 





WATCHING MARINE BILLS 





Legislative Disposition of Two Measures 
in Albany of Keen Interest to Casu- 
alty People; Hearing Wednesday 

Casualty companies are watching with 
interest the final disposition of two ma- 
rine bills in the New York Legislature 
which came up for discussion at an Al- 
bany hearing on Wednesday and which 
aim to curtail the freedom with which 
inland marine underwriting is conduct- 
ed. The introduction for passage this 
year of these bills marks a long battle 
between the casualty and marine compa- 
nies, and apparently the Insurance De- 
partment has taken up cudgels for the 
casualty interests. 

It is intimated that the marine people 
have been invading the casualty com- 
pany’s field quite extensively. The De- 
partment is seeking in the bills intro- 
duced to hold the marine companies 
down to a strict definition of what ocean 
marine constitutes, and to allow ocean 
marine companies the privileges they 
now*enjoy in relation to rebating only 
to the prescribed activities named in the 
amendment. 





HOMER H. McKEE RESIGNS 





Has Been President of Detroit Fidelity 
& Surety; Now In Lloyds 
Casualty Group 
Homer H. McKee has resigned as 
president of the Detroit Fidelity & Sure- 
ty which company recently went into 
the Lloyds Casualty group. 
years in the suretv field in executive 
capacities. Mr. McKee was with Joyce 
& Co., Chicago. and resident manager 
there for the Globe Indemnity before 
joining the Detroit F. & S. as its chief 
executive. He has a good reputation in 

the business. 


Twenty. 


Company Viewpoint On 
Hoover Commissions 


HOW 5% CHARGE WAS REACHED 


Commission Limit Decided After Con- 
ference With Government; Contrac- 
tors’ Attitude; Boulder Dam Incident 

Recalled | 








The company viewpoint relative to the 
position of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents on Hoover Dam bond 
commissions is expressed by this com- 
ment from one of the executives of a 
leading co-surety company: 

“The Towner Rating Bureau fixed its 
rate on Hoover Dam contract after a 
conference with the Government and 
with the expressed reservation that the 
commission should not exceed 5%. The 
contractors specifically requested that no 
commission be paid to any one. By 
agreement between the contractor and 
the co-sureties the 5% has been set 
aside as a fund to pay engineering and 
serviceing charges of trustees appointed 
under the contract during the seven 
years of construction. Also by special 
arrangement between the _ co-sureties 
there is no reinsurance or co-suretyship 
commission. The twenty-two companies 
participated as co-sureties upon exactly 
the same basis. 

“There is no intention of regarding 
this contract as a precedent, but the 
unusual size hazard and circumstances 
justify the arrangement in this case.” 

When Politicians Divided $150,000 

Another surety executive looked upon 
the National Association’s excitement 
over the situation as a tempest in a tea- 
pot. This executive recalled that when 
the bond was written for the old Boulder 
Dam project some years ago a group of 
politicians divided among themselves 
something like $150,000 as the customary 
agency commission paid. It was with 
this regrettable incident in mind that the 
Towner Rating Bureau in promulgating 
the rate endeavored to keep away from 
such reoccurence. 

Another comment from the company 
viewpoint is to the effect that “no agent 
rendered any service. The surety com- 


panies were put to the test of writing - 


the biggest bond in history, requiring the 
co-operation of many to put it through. 
If a commission were to be paid who 
would get the commission ?” 


NEW OREGON OFFICIAL 
Alvah H. Averill of Portland, Oregon, 
has been appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State to succeed Clare A. 
Lee. 








New Police Crime Bureau to Curb 
Forgery Gets Surety Co. Support 


A new crime bureau to put a definite 
check on forgery, America’s fastest grow- 
ing crime, is well on its way toward for- 
mation in New York City at the instiga- 
tion of Police Commissioner Mulrooney 
with the full co-operation of bankers, 
surety company executives, the A. B. A., 
Better Business Bureau, detective bu- 
reaus and the Broadway Association. 

A largely attended conference was 
held Wednesday afternoon at Police 
Headquarters at which Commissioner 
Mulrooney hit the high spots of the bu- 
reau’s activity, urging that copies of all 
forged checks be forwarded to the police 
department where a filed record would 
be kept of them, that word be immedi- 
ately sent in when a loss has occurred 
and that an accurate description of the 
person who presented the check be given. 
The commissioner expects that the crime 
bureau to be headed by Lieutenant 
Waters will become a substantial affair. 

E. M. Allen, president, National Sure- 
ty, was the spokesman for the surety 
companies and in a frank talk he told 


how forgery insurance had proved to be 
a costly experiment to his and other 
companies. He explained the highly or- 
ganized methods used by expert forgers, 
traveling from city to city and making 
quick getaways when detected. Promis- 
ing the 100% co-operation of the Na- 
tional Surety, Mr. Allen urged that a 
concerted effort be made to bring about 
a return of pre-war honesty on the part 
of the American people. 

James E. Baum, American Bankers’ 
Association. recommended that surety 
companies incorporate a requirement in 
their blanket and forgery bonds which 
would compel assureds to assist and tes- 
tify in prosecution of losses. Kenneth 
Wood, United States F. & G., promised 
the support of his company and request- 
ed that Commissioner Mulrooney send 
full details of what was to be required 
of surety companies, saying: “We will 
back you up as far as we possibly can.” 
Among other surety men present were 
Toseph W. Conklin. United States F. & 
G., and H. W. Nichols, 3rd, National 


Surety. 








Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan 


CONSULTANTS 





Actuarial, Accounting and 


Management Problems 





75 Fulton St. New York 














Nat'l Ass’n Excited 


(Continued from Page 43) 


nicality that it has become necessary for 
the construction companies to form a 
combination for this particular piece of 
work, without regard for the amount of 
service the agents of the section have 
performed for the Six Companies indi- 
vidually. 

“Nor do we propose to accept. the 
buck-passing that has prevailed in th's 
instance. The companies pass it back 
lightly to the contractors, saying that the 
latter have requested that no commission 
be paid. The contractors never have 
been and never will be concerned in the 
amount of commission paid to agents, bu 
they always have been and always wil 
be concerned in the amount of work 
the agent performs first in assisting in 
procuring the jobs for them and then 
rendering proper service until comple 
tion of the job. 

“Some of the company presidents in 
the east toss it to their western mana- 
gers, disclaiming any knowledge of the 
fact that commissions were not to be 
paid, and stating that had they known 
of the arrangement they would not have 
become co-sureties. 

To Appoint Committee to Act 


“We see no other recourse than to 


place the blame where it properly rests 
—on the shoulders of the presumably 
loyal agency companies which have writ- 
ten the bond. 

“There is a grain of comfort in the 
fact that at least one company president 
declares that he had no knowledge of 
the divergence of commissions and is not 
consenting to it. 

“T have been empowered to appoint a 
committee to act in the premises. I ex- 
pect to appoint the strongest committee 
at my command, and I hope that before 
the embryonic Hoover Dam becomes @ 
reality it will have been protected by 
adequate contract bonds, written through 
the obvious channel, the American Ageu- 
cy System.” 





PAY $500,000 McFADDEN CLAIM 


Lloyd’s of London Make This Settlement 
as American Carriers Plan to 
Contest Payment 

Apparently there will be no long 
fight in Pennsylvania courts to decide 
whether the innocent electric vibrator 
was the accidental cause of death of 6. 
H. McFadden, wealthy cotton broker of 
Philadelphia, who died in. January. 
Lloyd’s of London, carrying the bulk o! 
the insurance, has settled the $050,000 
accident policy carried by McFadden ani 
executors of his estate say that this set 
tlement amounted to “more than $500- 
000.” His was said to be the largest 
amount of personal accident insurance 
ever carried by any one man. 

Out of $1.000.000 total coverage mort 
than $350,000 is split among seventec! 
American companies. It is expected thal 
despite Llovd’s nayment of their claim 
carriers here will contest nayment 
the limit, One company, Lloyds Cast 
alty, has already filed a bill of caully 
to restrain McFadden’s beneficiaries from 
starting suit to collect $25,000 acciden! 
policy. Its defense was based on “cot 


structive fraud” charges and_ will = 
drop its action no matter what ste! 
other companies take. 
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THE MARKET GOES TO THE AGENT 
MAR > | 
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—— What is the agent doing about it? Is he 




















peddling automobile policies over the counter, 
or is he fitting the services of a recognized 
company to individual needs? » » » Spring, 
fresh and buoyant, raises a demand for auto- 
mobile insurance. And the better agent, in 
order to establish himself, in order to create 
a permanent market, sells only those policies 
which are backed by a company of sound 
financial structure; only those policies which 
include quick claim service. Anywhere. 
» » » Standard, an all-American company, 
is 47 years old; has $22,800,000 in assets; 
gives friendly international claim service; be- 
lieves firmly in a brilliant future for both 
agent and company. » » » Standard provides 


a quality product for the Spring market. 
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STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Friendly American Company since 1884... writing all forms of Casualty Insurance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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Plead. Guilty To Insurance Fraud 
In Mythical Auto Injuries 


Eighteen of twenty-eight defendants 
indicted in automobile insurance fraud 
cases pleaded guilty recently in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., after a jury had been se- 


lected for their trial. All were charged 
with conspiracy to steal from the Trav- 
elers, the American Employers’ or the 
Employers’ Liability. 

Those pleading. guilty were: Dr. 
George E. Jones, Waverly dentist; 
Thomas and Francis Roche, James Mc- 
Devitt, William Desautels, Francis Mc- 
Carthy and Edward Gately, all of Hud- 
son; Joseph Lucason of Worcester; 
George Irvine, James Dean, Ralph Glis- 
by, John Lord, George Wallace, David 
White and Lawrence Childs, all of Marl- 
boro; Joseph Lemay, Lawrence; Patsy 
Capobianco, Framingham, and Charles 
Butters of New Haven. 

The ten remaining on trial were: Dr. 
Irving Armstrong, Dr. William Delaney, 
Dr. A. E. LeMarbre and Dr. J. F. Col- 
lins, all of Marlboro; Dr. Edward J. Fla- 
herty of Maynard, George F. Delaney, 
Marlboro, former claim adjuster for the 
Employers’ Liability Corp.; Mario Bo- 
nazzoli and Argio Celluci of Hudson; 
Anthony Braica of Marlboro and Thos. 
J. Murphy of Boston, former insurance 
adjuster. 

Assistant District Attorney Frederick 
A. Crafts, in his opening, said the Gov- 
ernment expected to show that the de- 
fendants and others not yet apprehend- 
ed, conspired to collect large sums 
through trivial and, in some instances, 
mythical accidents. 


Charges Evidence Faked 


He said he would show that the al- 
leged swindlers, including six doctors, 
an attorney, a dentist, and two former 
insurance adjusters, were in the racket 
of collecting claims for personal injury 
and property damage through claimants 


with fictitious names and imaginary in- 
juries. 

Crafts told the jury he would produce 
evidence that faked names were forged 
to settlement checks and insurance re- 
leases, and that doctors certified to treat- 
ing the mythical claimants for mythical 
injuries. He charged ‘that the alleged 
racketeers had taken abandoned automo- 
biles from junk yards, registered and in- 
sured them and then “staged” the “acci- 
dents.” 





G. F. GEHRKE’S NEW POST 

George F. Gehrke, prominent Chicago 
casualty man, has been appointed casual- 
ty department manager of Moore, Case, 
Lyman & Hubbard, Chicago agency. Mr. 
Gehrke has been in the casualty field 
nearly thirty years, having started as an 
office boy with Conkling, Price & Webb. 
He was with that firm for twenty-five 
years and was a member of the firm 
when he resigned to become Chicago 
manager for the Century Indemnity. 
After two years in that capacity he be- 
came associated with the Chicago office 
of the Southern Surety from which he 
retired a few months ago when a branch 
office was established in Chicago. 





NEW NAME FOR AUTO KILLING 

Commissioner of Motor Vehicles Hoff- 
man of New Jersey will recommend to 
the New Jersey legislature very shortly 
the enactment of a law in the state in 
which a new crime, “involuntary homi- 
cide,” will be set covering the operation 
of a vehicle in a culpably negligent man- 
ner resulting in the death of any person. 
Rhode Island and Louisiana have recent- 
ly adopted such an enactment and New 
York, Ohio and Illinois are considering 
such an amendment. 


NOT LIABLE FOR CARELESSNESS 





Owner of Automobile Dropped Lighted 
Match Into Kerosene and Fire 
Injured Child Nearby 


The carelessness of an automobile own- 
er in throwing a cigarette into a can of 
kerosene while working on the car, thus 
causing personal injuries to another party 
is not covered by an automobile liability 
policy, the New York Court of Appeals 
has held in Stein. v. London Guarantee 
& Accident, 173 N. E. 873, affirming 227 
App. Div. 37 237 N. Y. S. 40, reversing 
a judgment of the trial court. 

The insured while using an open can 
of kerosene to clean the spark plugs 
of his automobile carelessly threw a light- 
ed match into the can. To save his car 
he kicked the can of kerosene, which 
had caught fire, in the direction where 
the plaintiff, a child, was playing on the 
sidewalk. 

The policy insured against claims for 
personal injuries received by reason of 
the ownership or maintenance of the au- 
tomobile. It was held that the insurance 
company was not liable, because the use 
of the can of kerosene by the owner was 
not the proximate cause of the accident. 
The carelessness of the owner in throw- 
ing the lighted match into the can of 
kerosene was found to be the proximate 
cause. 





CELEBRATE ACCIDENT MONTH 
In celebration of having the largest 
accident month in the history of the 
Newark branch office of the Travelers 
the accident department of that office 
held a dinner March 9 in the Newark 
Athletic Club. During the month of 
February a campaign was held and it 
resulted in the office receiving $8,000 in 
premiums. George T. Stout, manager of 
the life, accident and group departments 
at the branch, presided at the dinner. 
Among the speakers were John Ahern 
secretary of the accident department at 
the home office, and R. J. Lathrop, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies. About 
forty members of the agency attended. 


— 


Insurance Orchestra 

One of the most brilliant amateur or- 
chestras in England is that organized by 
the Insurance Orchestral Society. This 
orchestra regularly attracts an audience 
of some two thousand to its concerts in 
the Queen’s Hall. It consists entirely 
of amateur players belonging to the in- 
surance profession. Their last concert, 
which was a very successful affair, in- 
cluded pieces ranging from “Der Frei- 
schutz” overture to Tchaikovsky’s Italian 
Capriccio, and served to show both their 
good qualities and their weak points. On 
the whole it was the string sections that 
came best through the various difficult 
tests of musicianship. 





MARYLAND PROMOTIONS 


A. D. Cockey, assistant manager of 
the contract department of the Mary- 
land Casualty, has been made manager. 
F. J. Clunet, assistant manager of the 
Fidelity Department, has been promoted 
to manager. C. J. Cullom, superinten- 
dent of the western department, takes 
Mr. Cockey’s post in the contract de- 
partment. 





ADVICE TO BEGINNERS 


One of the contributors to a recent 
series of articles running in “The Hart- 
ford Agent” was Morton T. Jones, of 
the well-known R. B. Jones Co. of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The title of the article 
is self-explanatory, “If I Were Starting 
Out In the Insurance Business Today, I 
Would—.” In his article Mr. Jones gave 
some timely and pertinent advice. 





MERCHANTS MUTUAL ADS 


The Merchants Mutual Casualty of 
Buffalo is running an intensive adver- 
tising campaign in New England,. copy 
appearing in practically every daily and 
weekly published in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Mane. It is also using several farm 
journals. ‘ 
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Home Office Buildings 


If we have pleased you—and you mention it in complimentary terms to your 
friends, the result may be a mutually profitable connection, which will redound 


to your credit. 


Some of our best representations have been so obtained and we feel that your 


recommendation is something to be proud of. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Reardon Gets N. & Post 


With Standard Surety 


AS NEWARK BRANCH MANAGER 





Made Good Record in Similar Post With 
Metropolitan Casualty; Started With 
Aetna Cos. in 1917 





Henry P. Reardon, one of the best 
known and most capable of casualty 
branch managers in Newark, N. J., has 
been put in charge of a newly opened 
branch office in that city of the Stand- 
ard Surety & Casualty after managing 
the Metropolitan Casualty branch for a 





H, P. REARDON 


number of years past. The Standard 
Surety’s office in the Military Park 
Building will handle all casualty and 
surety lines and maintain complete claim 
and inspection facilities. 


Associated with Mr. Reardon in his 
new post will be W. F. Wilks as spe- 
cial agent and in assistant managership 
capacity. Mr. Wilks has had experience 
with the Metropolitan Casualty and 
United States F. & G. in Newark. 

_Mr. Reardon has been in the business 
since 1917 when he joined the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety in its home office 
compensation department learning the 
business under the tutelage of such sea- 
suned casualty executives as the late 
David Van Schaack, Clifford B. Mor- 
com and William L. Mooney. Coming 
to Newark in 1921 Mr. Reardon became 
superintendent of the compensation and 
liability department in the Newark 
branch of the Aetna. He also had some 
valuable field experience as a_ special 
agent, 

When the Metropolitan Casualty es- 
tablished its branch in Newark he was 
appointed assistant manager and later 
manager. The office built up both pres- 
tige and premium volume under his lead- 
ership. In 1930 Mr. Reardon was elected 
president of the Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association of New Jersey serving in this 
post with distinction. 

The newly established branch of the 
Standard Surety in Newark will in no 
way disturb the pleasant general agency 
arrangement which the company has 
with A. W. Marshall & Co. 





NEW NEWARK BRANCH 

The Guardian Casualty of Buffalo has 
opened a branch office in the Lefcourt 
Building, Newark, which is in charge 
of Wray Lindley as manager. The com- 
Dany, as of March 1, has reinsured the 
New Jersey business of the Union Auto- 
mobile. The Squire Co. will continue as 
em agents for the Guardian Cas- 
Naity, 
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Private Car Rates Cut | 
About 8% in Ontario 


NEW 1931 RATING PROGRAM 





Commercial Car Premium Charges 12% 
Higher; Outcome of Royal Com- 
mission Findings 





A decrease in private passenger car 
rates of about 8% over all, and an in- 
crease of about 12% over all in com- 
mercial vehicle rates are features of the 
1931 rating program for Ontario passed 
a short time ago at a special general 
meeting of the Canadian Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Association. There is no 
change in rates for public vehicles, ga- 
rages, etc. 

The discounts of 5% and 10% for three 
point and five point automobile policies, 
respectively, has been discontinued. This 
is in accordance with the findings of Jus- 
tice Hodgins, who conducted the recent 
Royal Commission into automobile in- 
surance rates, that these discounts con- 
stituted discrimination. The “more cars 
than drivers” rule is discontinued. The 
Ontario financial responsibility law does 
not allow an insurance company to limit 
the coverage granted under an automo- 
bile policy. 

The discount for the exclusion of the 
passenger hazard with reference to pub- 
lic vehicles is discontinued. Under the 
financial responsibility law the compa- 
nies must cover the passenger hazard. 

No changes have been made in the 
fleet rating plan, but it is learned that 
as some dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed in the plan a new one may have 
to be adopted. The present additional 
charge of 25% of the public liability 
and property damage premiums has been 
reduced to 10% for permission to drive 
other cars. 

Old and New Rates .Compared 


The following presents a comparison 
between premium rates charged on P. L. 
and P. D. in the Province by company 
members of the Canadian Automobile 
Underwriters’ Association since Febru- 
ary 1, 1929, to date (old rates) and the 
new rates which became effective as of 
February 1, 1931: 


Reduc- Per 
FORD OWNERS: Old New tion’ cent 
A. Yu Torento ...... $29 $26 $3 =—-:10.34 
B. In London ...... 23 20 3 13.04 
C. In Cochrane ..... 23 18 5s 28:74 
D. In Brockville .... 23 18 S 2.74 
BUICK OWNERS: 
A. In Toronto ...... 35 34 1 2.86 
B.. In London<<..<... 29 28 1 3.45 
C. In Cochrane ..... 29 28 4 13.79 
D. In Brockville .... 29 25 4 13.79 
PACKARD OWNERS: 
A. In Foresite ...... 46 42 4 8.70 
B.. Ia London ....5. 39 33 6 15.38 
C. In Cochrane ..... 39 29 10 25.64 
D. In Brockville .... 39 29 10 25.64 
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TO INSURE BUSSES 

Talk of New Company in Newark to 

Take Place of New Jersey Mutual 

Casualty 

The advisability of forming a new in- 
surance company to insure their busses 
was discussed at a dinner in Newark. 
N. J., by the Independent Bus Owners’ 
Association of Essex County. The com- 
pany will, if formed,.take the place of 
the Tersey Mutual Casualty, now in the 
hands of a receiver, having been taken 
over by the New Jersey Insurance De- 
partment. George F..Seymour, Jr., who 
was counsel for the Jersey Mutual, is 


‘one of the prime movers in the new con- 


cern. At the dinner Mr. Seymour was 
presented with a traveling bag. 





OPPOSE COMPENSATION BILL 

A bill now before the Illinois General 
Assembly, House Bill No. 525, threatens 
to increase considerably the cost of 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
that state if enacted. It would amend 
the workmen’s compensation act to pre- 
vent persons other than attorneys-at- 
law from practicing before the industrial 
commission. Casualty men are strongly 
opposed to the measure. 
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Financial Statements 
as of December 31, 1930 


New York Indemnity Company 


RESOURCES 
Govt., Municipal and Miscellaneous Bonds and 
ep ney $4,424,620.00 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans............ 874,968.74 
IS wi aia ay oa cee a 19,233.35 
ae 239,637.68 
Cash in Banks and Offices................... 302,834.20 
Premiums in Course of Collection not due over 
I 3 So a) 8 od dad Vad ale v ho 917,147.86 
Interest due and accrued.................... 38,732.00 
IN oe oh ino eae had ceees 197,708.69 
$7,014,882.52 
LIABILITIES 
oie eae bags cctenee $3,004,165.37 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums............ 2,279,856.00 


ss suis be Hake a 105,954.20 
Reserve for Sundry Bills ................... 7,122.19 
Reserve for Commissions ................... 215,804.89 


oS ene $1,000,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities ...... 401,979.87 1,401,979.87 


$7,014,882.52 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,401,979.87 





Bankers and Merchants Fire Insurance Company 





RESOURCES 
- Govt., Municipal and Miscellaneous Bonds and 
Seocks (market value).................. $ 678,735.00 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans (market value) 331,250.00 
Cash in Banks and Offices.................. 78,250.39 
Premiums in Course of Collection not due over 
AR SPs See aera ee 78,968.63 
Interest Due and Accrued................... 16,349.52 
Ee SOD Ree rr ee 2,815.21 
$1,186,368.75 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses ................ $ 45,936.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ...... oy 290,362.50 
Reserve for Sundry Bills and Taxes......... 18,466.44 
I ea Oot os Bia had airy vs clase ory ewe 400,000.00 
es ns oo Ciena ene ne see as 431,603.81 
$1,186,368.75 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Union Indemnity Bldg. 
New Orleans 


100 Maiden Lane 
New York 





Divisions of Insurance Securities Company, Inc. 
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Hearing On Council Amendments 


(Continued from Page 43) 


wise or unwise. Having definitely in 
mind that friction is to be avoided in a 
situation of this kind, the commissioners’ 
convention has four alternatives: (1) 
They can do nothing at all which would 
be the same as giving their approval to 
the amendments. (2) they can approve 
them. 3) Or disapprove .them. (4) 
They can suggest changes. 


Reporters Not Admitted to Hearings 


An interesting sidelight on last week’s 
hearings which were held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt was: that since the stock com- 
pany men were in session the first day 
and the mutuals the next day neither 
knew what the other had said. Report- 
ers were not admitted to either session, 
the word being passed along to them 
that only the Saturday morning gather- 
ing would be open. Amid the general 
handshaking and good-natured conversa- 
tion that morning there seemed to be an 
undercurrent of curiosity. Clarence W. 
Hobbs sat in on both hearings, but he’s 
not talking. Garfield W. Brown, Min- 
nesota commissioner, chairman of the 
sub-committee, was the personification 
of courtesy when he talked to reporters, 
but was a Sphinx on specific details. 

Commissioner Brown’ asked both 
groups (stock company men sat on one 
side of the room, mutuals on the other) 
if they wished to present additional ar- 
guments. Silence reigned. Then he 
said: “Apparently you have about ex- 
hausted yourselves in so much testimony 
the last two days.” Jokingly James A. 
3eha, National Bureau general manager, 
turned to A. V. Gruhn, American Mutual 
Alliance manager, and asked him if he 
withdrew his opposition to the separate 
expense loadings. Mr. Gruhn’s answer 
was a nod which could not be interpret- 
ed one way or the other. 

Then Mr. Beha got up and in a gra- 
cious fashion expressed the appreciation 
of the stock company men for the cour- 
tesy and attention which the commis- 
sioners’ sub-committee had given to their 
testimony. “You have given us the op- 
portunity to talk freely and openly on 
this subject,” he said, “and so far as I 
have been able to gather the mutual 
company men were given a similar op- 
portunity to express themselves.” 

The next minute Mr. Gruhn claimed 
the floor and said: “I can’t be outdone 
by Mr. Beha in expressing the appre- 
ciation of the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies for the at- 
tention you have given us.” After this 
round of pleasantries the gathering 
broke up and the sub-committee went 
into executive session. 


Those Who Testified 


On Thursday the stock company men 
who appeared to testify included James 
A. Beha, William Leslie, associate gen- 
eral manager of the Bureau; Benedict 
D. Flynn, secretary and actuary, Trav- 
elers; Edward J. Bond, senior vice-pres- 
ident, Maryland Casualty; Frank J. 
O'Neill, president, Royal Indemnity, and 
Jesse S. Phillips, president, Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity. Mr. Leslie, who sup- 
ported the stock company stand so 
valiantly at the December meeting, also 
did considerable talking this time. Other 
executives present included F. Robertson 
Jones, Clifford B. Morcum, Aetna Life 
vice-president; Albert W. Whitney, Na- 
tional Bureau, and Sanford B. Perkins, 
assistant secretary, Travelers casualty 
department. 

The chief spokesmen for the mutuals 
on Friday were Roy A. Wheeler, vice- 
president, Liberty Mutual; John L. 
Train, general manager, Utica Mutual, 
and A. V. Gruhn, who had matched wits 
in December with William Leslie. 


Stock Company Arguments 


The stock company men presented the 
case that they be allowed to file their 
own rates and went into some detail on 
the program which they had in mind to 
develop. It was brought out that the 
question of expense loadings had always 
been more or less of a_ controversial 


issue between the stock and non-stock 
members of the Council; that it was not 
the desire of the stock companies to 
force the separate loadings they would 
prepare upon the mutuals since two sets 
of rates might conceivably be approved 
in the various states. Generally speak- 
ing the impression the stock company 
men were most anxious: to convey was 
that after looking at the problem from 
every angle they could see no possible 
injury to either stock or non-stock 
companies in the amendments. 
Mutuals Strong in Opposition 

_It was apparent from the mutual tes- 
timony that the opposition to the 
amendments so strongly expressed in 
December was still as vigorous as ever. 
The point stressed was that a double set 
of rates was a distinct departure from 
the previous policy of the Council that 
all member carriers should charge the 
same rate. The opinion was also ex- 
pressed that the new procedure as out- 
lined in the amendments took away what 
advantage there was in threshing out 
issues within the Council before they 
came to supervisory authorities for de- 
cision. 

Members of the commissioners’ sub- 
committee were Garfield W. Brown, 
Minnesota, who presided at the hearings; 
D. C. Boney, North Carolina, and Mer- 
ton L. Brown, Massachusetts. 


A ROOSEVELT VETO 

Governor Roosevelt of New York 
State has vetoed the Thompson _ bill 
(Senate Intro. No. 782, Print No. 1172) 
amending the county law, in relation to 
deposit of bonds in lieu of undertaking 
by depositaries of county moneys. 

Commenting on the veto, the Governor 
said: “While I am sure that it was not 
the intention of this bill to provide a 
smaller degree of security for the pro- 
tection of county funds than now exists, 
nevertheless I believe that that will be 
the effect of this bill.” 





BAIL BOND PLAN DEAD 





Surety Companies in Chicago Disapprove 
Project for Central Bureau Pro- 
posed by E. A. Collins 
Surety companies operating in Illinois, 
members of the Surety Underwriters’ 
Association of Chicago, have expressed 
their disapproval of plans for establish- 
ing a central bail bond bureau in that 
city.. Gordon H. Fox, president of the 
association, says that twenty-one com- 
panies interviewed on the proposal de- 
clared against it. Refusal to enter the 
bureau was because of the undesirable 
nature of the business that would be 

handled. 

The original proposal was presented 
by E. A. Collins, formerly with the 
Grand Central Surety in Chicago, and 
was sponsored for the courts by Chief 
Justice McGoorty of the Criminal Court 
and Chief Justice Sonsteby of the Mu- 


nicipal Court. 





TRAVELERS CLUB PARTY 

The annual spring party of the Travel- 
ers Men’s Club took place in the Travel- 
ers Building in Hartford Monday after- 
noon and evening. A bridge tournament, 
a buffet supper and a vaudeville bill of 
eight acts constituted the program. Al- 
fred E. Dimes of the automobile division 
of the company, former vice-president of 
the club. is the new president, succeeding 
George L. Smith of the accident depart- 
ment. 





TRUSTEE MUST REFUND MONEY 

The Colorado Supreme Court rules that 
W. S. Lail, former clerk and recorder, 
also serving as public trustee and who 
kept the receipts from the trustee work, 
must refund the $7,233.60 which he il- 
legally retained, even though he thought 
he was acting in good faith. Had he 
served as trustee alone the money would 
have been his, but he received a salary 
from the city as clerk and recorder. The 
Federal Surety Co. was on the bond 
while he was employed by the city of 
Denver. 
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Hare & Chase, Ac 


(Continued from Page 43) 


tions of commercial cars as shown hy 
the testimony of the conversations which 
took place at the time between them. 


Referring to the testimony of the pres- 


ident of Hare & Chase, Inc., that he had 
not caused the business to be reported 
to the surety company because he had 
thought that certain business was not 
included under the terms of the con- 
tract the court holds that this mere mis- 
take of the president. of the company 
might not have prevented the National 
Surety Co. if the catastrophe had jot 
happened and if they had found out 
about the business, from suing and re- 
covering the premiums with respect to 
that business. He then points out that 
the two negotiating parties were equally 
skilled in insurance and he holds that 
an intentional non-disclosure of a mate- 
rial fact (although he distinctly holds 
that there was no fraud or bad faith in 
the failure to disclose) may, and in this 
case does, create an equitable estoppel 
in favor of the National Surety Co., and 
he, thereupon, awards an_ injunction 
against proceeding upon the law side of 
the court. 


Joyce Discusses Decision 


In discussing the decision, William B. 
Toyce, chairman of the National Surety 
Co., said: 

“Sitting as a court of equity, Judge 
Mack has decided a case brought against 
the National Surety Co. by Hare & 
Chase, Inc., Reorganization Co. in the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. The 
decision enjoins the plaintiff from pro- 
ceeding with its action at law against 
the National Surety Co., in which a re- 
covery of approximately $3,000,000 was 
sought. The injunction was granted on 
the ground of equitable estoppel, and the 
decision completely vindicates the posi- 
tion which the National Surety Co. has 
taken in this matter. We felt confident 
from the first that the claim was wholly 
without merit and that it was our duty 
not only to our stockholders, but to the 
general public to resist it as vigorously 
as possible. Naturally, we feel elated 
at having our position confirmed by a 
court of equity of such high standing. 
With this case disposed of, there are 
no claims for any substantial amount 
now pending against the company, and 
we are, therefore, in an exceptionally 
favorable position.” 

The counsel for National Surety in 
these proceedings is Lord, Day & Lord. 
Counsel for the Hare & Chase, Inc., Re- 
organization Co. is Cabell, Ignatius & 
Lown. 





EXPAND IN NORTHERN N. J. 


The American Credit Indemnity has 
taken new Newark quarters in the Lef- 
court Building which will be occupied 
shortly, This move is a part of an ex- 
pansion program of the company in the 
northern section of New Jersey. Carl 
N. Sharp is manager of the office. 





TWO JOIN CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 

The Home Indemnity and Southern 
Surety have been elected to membership 
in the Surety Underwriters’ Association 
of Chicago. The Consolidated Indemnitv 
has withdrawn from membership. 





NEW AUTO LAW IN INDIANA 

A financial responsibility auto bill has 
been signed by the Indiana governor, 
Harry G. Leslie, and the law becomes 
operative October 1. It is modeled aiter 
the A. A. A. bill. 





BUYS SPILLMAN AGENCY 

Floyd West, of the Floyd West & Co. 
general agency at Dallas, announces the 
purchase, effective April 1, of the L. G. 
Spilman Co, general agency of Amarillo, 
the merger of that business with Floyd 
West & Co., and the transfer to them 
of the companies operating through the 
Spilman general agency. 











